


A BUSY MAN'S 
BIRTHDAY 


See Picture Story on Page 36 





| Let 
: Lent 
Remind 


You... 


..« Order 
Spiritual 
Reading 

Today! 





THE HOLY BIBLE 


Full Color Illustrated Edition Two-Color Illustrated Editions 
No. 610/12—Black leather, gold edges, cover Ho. 610/02-B—Black simulated leather. gold 
stamped in Red and Gold, almost 60 full edges, gold stamping on cover. Illustra- 
color Masterpieces reproduced in both Old tone by Deed. ES popes $7.50 
and New Testaments. Large 12 50 No. 610/01—Black simulated leather, square 
type. 1550 pages, 5%'’x8"’..... e corners, orange edges $4.80 





Catholic Girl’s Man- 
ual and Sunday Mis- 
sal. More than a 
prayerbook. Contains 
information on the 
faith, vocations, mar- 
riage, etc. Complete 
Missal for Sundays & 
Holydays. 50 Full 
Color Pictures. 568 
pages, 3424” x 5%”. 
Black linen binding. 


No. 950/00........ $3.50 


PRAYER 
BOOKS 
Finely 
Bound 


Child of God. The 
Modern Picture 
Prayerbook for Chil- 
dren. Words tested for 
tots 6-10. Drawings on 
nearly every page. 26 
pictures in full color. 
Large type. Prayers 
for Mass, Confession 
& Communion. Red 
leatherette binding. 80 
pages. Size 34%2” x 5”. 

80¢ 


Handy 
Sizes 


BOOKLETS—To Interest and Inspire You! 


LHAMPYON UF 
WL LAL 














The Apostle of the Saint Paul of the 
Thinking With God. Now in Confidence in God. Best of our Champion of Church Second Spring. Life Cross. How the 
its third printing. A booklet _ best-selling booklets. Words of and Pope. Story of the of the Passionist who _‘Passionist order 
of “thought-sketches” to help encouragement to show you  Passionist who resisted received Cardinal began — a brief 
you in “restful, tranquil prayer” what God wants most of all is | Napoleon. Easy-to-read Newman into the life of the found- 
in these times of tension. Color your love. Large type. Stiff type.Glossy papercover. Church. 48 pp.,5”x er. 56 pp., 312” 
cover, 64 pp., 5” x 7” $.25 cover. 96 pp., 3142” x 5%” $.25 64 pp., 342” x 6”. 10¢ 7”. 10¢ x 6%”. 10¢ 


SET of THREE—The two 25¢ booklets and any 
one of those at 10¢—All three for only 50¢. 
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\The CATHOLIC LITERARY 


FOUNDATION offers you... J 


/ a 


SAINT JOSEPH 
DAILY MISSAL 


Contains every Mass celebrated by the 
Church . . . over 40 beautiful illustrations 
in black and white and full coloz 
attractive format and large clear type 
. . . simplified arrangement eliminating 
all confusion . . . the new and complete 
SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL is 
the ideal Missal for every Catholic and 
it is yours if you join now! 





BE AMONG THE FIRST TO USE THIS NEW DAILY MISSAL! 


Now you can easily pray the Mass with 
the priest with fuller attention, pleasure 
and understanding. Using the Confraternity 
translations of the Gospels and Epistles 
and including a treasury of popular prayers, 
the SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL is 
truly the finest, modern, and complete of 
all Daily Missals. 

You follow the priest’s actions easier 
because of the simplified arrangement and 
because of the calendars for Sundays and 














Includes this spe- 
cial bookmark 
which eliminates 
turning of pages 
when referring back 
to Ordinary. 


week days for quick reference; you can 
read the prayers that the priest says easier 
because of the accurate, fluent translation 
which is printed in large, wide-spaced type 
on fine white paper. 

You will find this Missal is the perfect 
way to understand and share more deeply 
in the beauty that is Holy Mass. By joining 
the Catholic Literary Foundation now, you 
receive as a gift this ideal Missal which 
regularly would sell at $3.75. 











TYPICAL RECENT 
OFFERINGS ... 





THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
Popular Edition 
Giuseppe Ricciotti 
Abridged by 
Aloysius Croft 
A carefully shortened 
version of the classic 
“Life of Christ’? which 
retains the flavor, 
Strength, and beauty 
of the original edition. 








SAINTS FOR NOW 
Edited by 
Clare Boothe Luce 


Twenty prominent, 
modern authors, in- 
cluding Evelyn Waugh, 
Whittaker Chambers, 
Thomas Merton, and 
Paul Gallico, have 
written the story of a 
saint of their choice. 
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THE SIGN OF 
JONAS 


Thomas Merton 
The day-by-day ex- 
periences and medita- 
tions of Thomas Mer- 
ton from the time of 
“The Seven Storey 
Mountain” to the 
present. 


HOW TO GET YOUR COPY 
All you do is fill out the coupon on 
the bottom of this page, clip, and send 
it to us, and your SAINT JOSEPH 
DAILY MISSAL will come to you 
at once. It is only the first of many 
worthwhile selections that is yours as 
a member of the Catholic Literary 
Foundation. Chosen from the lists of 
all publishers are excellent novels, biog- 
taphies of saints, spiritual reading, 
popular psychology and currents events 
— every book selected carefully with 
you and your Catholic family in mind. 


NO MEMBERSHIP DUES 

You pay no membership fee. You 
pay for each book as you receive it 
— the regular publisher’s price or less 
(but never over $3.00 for a monthly 
selection even though the publisher’s 
price is higher). Alternate selections 
may, however, vary in price from $2.00 
upwards. And dual selections are 
offered during the year —two selec- 


tions for $3.00 or 2.75! 


REAL SAVINGS 


Another feature of the Catholic 
Literary Foundation is the free book 


dividend you receive every time you 
have purchased four books. You and 
your family will welcome the many 
hours of pleasure and genuine inspira- 
tion your Foundation membership 
offers you. For your gift copy of the 
SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL, 
sign and return the coupon on this 
page today! 


The Catholic Literary Foundation 
400 North Broadway Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


FOR You An introductory copy of 
SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL 
THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION (S$ 3-53) 


400 North Broadway 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


You may enter my name as a member of the Cath- 
olic Literary Foundation and send me SAINT JOSEPH 
DAILY MISSAL as my enroliment premium. | agree 
to buy at least four Foundation books a year and 
understand that a free book will be sent to me 
after the purchase of every four books. 


Mr. 
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(This offer good only in the United States, 
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FINE BOOKS WOULD YOUR 
CHILDREN LIKE TO HAVE 


WITH TRIAL MEMBERSHIP IN THE. Junior Literary Guild 


































FREE FOR YOUR CHILD -: 


A WONDERFUL NEW BOOK SUITABLE FOR HIS AGE 


Write in the title of the book you wish your child to 
receive as @ Gift from the Junior Literary Guild. 
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The Junior Literary Guild 
Dept. 3-SIA, Garden City, New York 


EE MR cciecbdeckscssbensctes coccccecM@Bccccocces 
(Please Print) 

D Boy 

Street and No......... eseeen Cocececccccovcccccccced) OMe 

a bi cease eben cain éetewas Zone... .State......... 


Please send the book whose title I- have written in 
above to my child—plus the current Guild book as his 
first selection—and enroll him as a Trial Member in his 
age group of the Junior Literary Guild. I may cancel this 
Trial Membership by returning the books within 10 days 
after receipt; otherwise, you will send my child a care- 
fully selected book each month. I will pay only $1.65 
each (plus few cents shipping)—instead of the regular 
$2.00 to $3.00 retail prices—for the books after they are 
received. There are no dues or other charges of any kind, 
and I may cancel this membership at any time after 
purchasing four books. 


Your Name..... Sen h0s coe Febecesvecee 


(Please Print) 
Street and No.......... 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eeeeee Pees 


Sidhe cxcarsuscentoocete Te, = 

Offer slightly. different in Canada. Address 105 Bond St., 
Toronto 2, Ont. Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada. 
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THE STORY OF AMERICA IN PICTURES 


by Alan C. Collins. A thrilling pano- 
rama of our history from the voyage of: 
Columbus to the election of Eisenhower 
in gripping page-size pictures! Full 
descriptive text. Pub. edition, $7.50. 
ACROSS THE SPACE FRONTIER. Six 
world-famous scientists preview man’s 
grandest adventure — the conquest of 
outer space. A huge book crammed with 
full-color pictures, photographs and 
drawings! Pub. edition, $3.95. 


THE PROUD YOUNG THING by Helen 
Topping Miller. Was the sharp-shoot- 
ing pirate worthy of marrying this south- 
ern belle—or was he 4 spy? Here's ro- 
mance and adventure in the South of 
200 years ago! Pub. edition, $3.00. 


FAVORITE STORIES OLD AND NEW. 
Selected by Sidonie M. Gruenberg. 
100 stories your child will always love— 
bound in a handsome volume he will 
keep always. Beautifully illustrated by 
famous Kurt Wiese. Pub. edition, $3.00. 


PICTURE DICTIONARY. A lively book 
to be thoroughly enjoyed —and at the 
same time used to aid the child who is 
learning to read. Contains 3600 words, 


over 1700 fine big descriptive pictures: 


in vivid color! Pub..edition, $2.95. 


MORE FAVORITE STORIES. Selected 
by Sidonie M. Gruenberg. A wonderful 
anthology of more than 70 of the world’s 
most treasured children’s stories, classic- 
al and contemporary. Illustrated by Rich-- 
ard Fleothe. Pub. edition, $3.75. 


JUST SO STORIES by Rudyard Kip- 
fing. The world’s best-loved children’s 
classic in a magnificent new edition with 
72 full-color illustrations by NICOLAS. 
Book measures 1044” x 1144”! For the 
lifetime library, Pub. edition, $2.50. 
Thorndike-Barnhart BEGINNING 
DICTIONARY. Contains 30,000 simple,” 
up-to-date definitions, over 1400 helpful 
illustrations. Easy-to-use key makes cor- 
rect pronunciation certain. A must for. 
the reading child. Pub. edition, $3.75. 
Thorndike-Century Junior DICTION> 
ARY. A full-fledged dictionary for chil- 
dren; over two million copies in use! 
Set in large, readable type and features- 
exciting new “‘teaching pictures”. Nearly 
1,000 pages! Pub. edition, $4.00. 





BOOKS CHILDREN ENJOY MOST—AND WHICH ENRICH THEIR LIVES FOREVER 


For more than twenty years, the Junior Literary Guild 
has helped America’s children discover and enjoy the 
most entertaining, worthwhile new books written for 
their own age levels. Praised by parents, endorsed by 
educators, loved by the children themselves, these books 
mold character in an enjoyable way and have implanted 
in tens of thousands of children a permanent love for 
good reading. As noted critic Sterling North says: “The 
Guild has proved through years of excellent service to 
young America that parents, educators and children 
themselves may completely trust its selections.” 


The Treasure That Grows Richer Each Passing Year 


The Guild’s expert editorial board selects from the lists 
of leading publishers outstanding new. books for each age 
group. Through these Junior Literary Guild selections, your 
child is introduced to every area of good reading. Here are 
books which build his character, teach him new skills, help 
him understand the world, sweep him off to thrilling adven- 
ture—fill his hours with pleasure, excitement and learning 
that only the best reading can provide. Here are today's 

ks comparable in every way to the books you loved when 
you were a child—the children’s classics of tomorrow. 


Guild Membership Is Free 


Members pay only $1.65 (plus few cents shipping) for 
selections, even though the publishers’ editions always sel} 


for $2.00 to $3.00 each. Every volume is beautifully bound 
and handsomely printed; many are colorfully illustrated by 
famous artists. Selections are mailed each month and mem- 
bers pay no club charges of any kind other than the $1.65 
(plus shipping) for each selection. 
Accept A Gift Book For Your Child 

If you mail the coupon at once we will enroll your child 
as a Trial Member and send him his Gift Copy of the book 
you choose from those shown on this page—plus the current 
Guild book in his age group as his first selection. (If you 
wish more than one membership, attach a separate sheet to 
the coupon with the:child’s name, address and the title of 
the Gift Book you wish). Then, unless you are convinced that. 
‘Guild membership is the surest, most delightful way to en- 


courage sound reading habits, you may cancel this Trial 


Membership by returning the books within 10 days. Other- 
wise, as a Trial Member your child will receive his selection 
each month. You pay for each book as it is received, and you 
may cancel this membership at any time you wish after four 
Junior Literary Guild selections have been purchased. 

Mail the Coupon Today! 

There is an extraordinary demand for copies of all the 
books shown here; that is why we urge you to send for your 
FREE copy of the book of your choice before our stock is 
exhausted. Simply mail the coupon—send’ no money. Help 
your child discover the good ‘reading all children love, all 
children deserve. Mail the coupon soday—before you forget! 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD ¢ GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 








Does Your Vacation 
Come in August? 


Instead of traveling alone, would 
you be interested in joining a 
friendly group of readers of “The 
Sign” for an August vacation trip 


through Western United States? 


Advantages: (1) It’s more fun in 
a party. (2) Same kind of folks 
with you; common grounds for fel- 
lowship. (3) All plans carefully 
made in advance; experienced es- 
cort (Mr. Ray Kelly) along to carry 
them out. (4) Carefree, no-worry 
vacation. Even your baggage ap- 
pears miraculously when you want 
it. (5) Exact costs known before you 
start. Write a check for advertised 
price; escort does the rest, even 
settling all tips. Nothing for you to 
do but enjoy yourself. (6) Efficient, 
courteous attention and quality 
service everywhere assured. (7) 
Maximum sightseeing and attrac- 
tions included at minimum costs. 
(8) Solve your 1953 vacation prob- 
lem by enrolling for our ‘Tour of 
the West”. 


Last Summer we had a very 
successful vacation party. So here 
we go again, and you, as a reader 
of “The Sign” are cordially invited 
to join with us. 


An illustrated folder has been 
published to fully describe the trip. 
It's free, of course, and we hope 
you'll write for it. Study it over, 
then enroll with us if this vacation 
of friendly companionship appeals 
to you. Please address “The Sign”, 
Union City, N. J., asking for ‘’Tour- 
of-the-West Folder”. 
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LETTER 








Alcoholism 


EpiTors OF THE SIGN: 

Granting that despite his lack of medical 
background, Mr. Tracy has the right, in 
this free nation, to indulge in the eccen- 
tricity of believing that alcoholism is a 
vice and not a disease, as expressed in your 
January issue, it is nevertheless amazing 
that this ancient error should persist even 
in his mind. 

In the light of the decline and fall, long 
since, of the Fr. Theobald Matthew and 
Washingtonian movements, which were 
based on the same fallacy, and of the recog- 
nition of the 
World Health Organization, the American 
Public Health the American 
Medical Association, and all writers on and 
practitioners of medicine, as well as by 
great industries, after careful research by 
their medical directors, a layman’s opin- 
ion is presumably not to be taken too seri- 
ously. 


alcoholism as a disease by 


Association, 


It is somewhat surprising, however, since 
Mr. Tracy has had some legal training, that 
he is not impressed by the fact that all 
Commissions and Courts of Last Resort 
which have had the question before them 
have unanimously judicially held that al- 
coholism is a disease. 

The puzzling problem of exactly which 
sin the alcoholic commits (or whether it is 
a sin at all) in taking that disastrous first 
drink and whether, for example, it really 
is gluttony or is a breach of the Fifth Com- 
mandment against suicide (which the al- 
coholic certainly does not intend at that 
time), to say nothing of the problem of 
the submergence of the much-talked-about 
but little understood free “will power” by 
the compulsion to drink and its replace- 
ment, in turn, by the grace of God ap- 
parently leave Mr. Tracy unruffled. 

Patrick O’MALLEY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

As a matter of terminology, it would 
seem that to those who seek a solution to 
the problem whether alcoholism is a 
disease or vice is a matter of small conse- 
Dictionaries define alcoholism as 
a “diseased condition.” Yet, is not alco- 
holism caused by excessive drinking, and is 
not excessive drinking a vice or bad habit? 
If there be a disease, it is the effect and 
not the cause. So, it seems to this reader, 
the logic of Mr. Tracy’s approach is com- 
pletely sound; that is, a recognition of the 
basic cause, not of alcoholism as such, but 
drinking. That cause Mr. 


quence. 


of excessive 


Tracy diagnoses, simply enough, as “wrong 
thinking”—a surrender of the intellect and 
will to emotional stresses. 
Those who theorize about “disease” un- 
necessarily confound the problem. 
WILLIAM B. Moore 
New York, N. Y. 


Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

Making prayerfully bold to join what I 
expect will be the minority, I desire to 
register my endorsement of the diagnostic 
principles and therapeutic program de- 
veloped from his own wide experience by 
Vincent Tracy, aided and guided by his 
brother, the Reverend John Tracy of Al- 
bany. I base this endorsement upon per- 
sonal observation of and collaboration with 
their uniquely successful work over several 
years in the field of alcoholic addiction. 

The “Tracy Approach” to the diagnosis 
and cure of the vice of alcoholism, I sub- 
mit, distinguishes itself from others for its 
unequivocal and patent conformity with 
perennial principles of Catholic morality 
and with the dynamics of divine grace. 
Having taught Dogma for nine years I 
might be overly sensitive to heresy, but for 
the life of me I could never sce the Catho- 
lic doctrine on redemption via free will and 
grace in a program that substitutes 
ease,” “physical allergy,” or similar con- 
venient and conscience-lulling alibis for 
freedom of the will and personal culpabil- 
ity. Nor do I perceive any great supernat- 
ural operosity of redemptive merit in the 
therapy of group catharsis or ‘soul wash- 
ing” a la Red China. 

Both the Old and New Testaments clas- 
sify drunkenness as sin and vice, that is, an 
aberration in the moral order. His Excel- 
lency, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, is reported 
to have written the wife of an alcoholic, 
reminding her how she would lavish tender 
care on her spouse if he were suffering 
from pneumonia or other disease. The 
Bishop then scores his point: ‘Now that 


“dis- 


your husband has a moral illness, why 
abandon him?” Basic morality has to do 
with black and white—with vice and _ vir- 


tue, bad and good, wrong and right in 
human actions. Euphemistic semantics, 
characteristic of neo-paganism, may substi- 
tute “planned parenthood” and “birth con- 
trol” for “contraception” or add a scientific 
“ism” to alcohol, yet a name does not 
change essential morality. 

Prevalent materialism nowhere evidences 
its inherent amorality more than in its con- 
certed attempt to abolish the all-important 


distinction between acius humanus and 
(Continued on page 77) 
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This KEROSENE Servel Refrigerator is as modern 
and handsome as the beautiful Servel refrigerators 
you will find in thousands of American homes, It has 
a large freezer chest, ice cube trays and ample space 
for foods, milk, vaccines, serums and blood plasma. 


This is what missionaries say: 


MALAKAL, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN —'‘'There are at least 
four or five Servels in our various Mission stations in the south 
Sudan, and all of our people are pl d with them." 


DETROIT, MICH. —"We have a sister who is a missionary and 
superintends an orphanage of 43 native children in Belgian 
Congo, Africa. She writes, ‘Lately our drinking water has been 
so warm ,.. just when we want a cold drink. And we get so 
many deer legs which we could keep so much better in a 
refrigerator .. , also the milk for the babies'." 


EL SALVADOR, C.A.—‘We have a Servel Kerosene Refrigerator 
which has given us faithful service for more than three years 
with very little care.” 





PAKISTAN —“‘Our Servel is the only refrigerator of any kind 
for hundreds of square miles. From the standpoint of health it 
is invaluable in this part of the world where heat lies like a 
blanket over everything." 


FREE BOOKLET..., 
i 


“Modern Refrigeration for Your 
Missions” is an interesting story of 
how the Servel Kerosene Refriger- 
ator has brought a touch of civiliza- 
tion to far-off places. It explains 
the special Servel offer to missions 
and will answer many of your 
questions, 
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Coblor Season 







Means New Hope of 


HEALTH 
HEALING 
MORALE 


vy 
Only Serel Operates Anywhere, Anytime, 


... With KEROSENE! 


An appropriate Easter offering to 
your mission workers abroad .. . the 
modern Servel KEROSENE Refrig- 
erator. It is so much appreciated by 
missionaries because it operates si- 
lently, faithfully, anywhere in the 
world, bringing one of civilization’s 
greatest blessings to even the most 
remote outposts. 








a) REFRIGERATORS 








SERVEL, INC., INTERNATIONAL DIVISION, 20 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me, without obligation, your free booklet 
entitled ‘Modern Refrigeration for Your Missions.” 
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And Now the Jews! 


HE French have a saying, “qui mange du pape, 
en meurt.” Translated literally, it means, “He 
who eats pope, dies of it;” translated freely, it 

means, “You can’t beat the Church.” Leave it to 
the French to sum up a lot of history—their own 
included—in a catchy phrase. 

Perhaps Stalin doesn’t understand French or 
doesn’t read history. For a long time, he has been 
trying unsuccessfully to destroy the Church. Now 
he is adding to his madness by attacking the Jews 
as well. No one in history has ever prevailed 
against either the Church or the Jews, but Stalin 
is taking on both at the same time. 

A public policy of anti-Semitism is something 
completely new for Soviet Russia. The Reds have 
always been furtively anti-Semitic, but they have 
carefully concealed and denied it. They have posed 
as liberals and democrats, as the champions of 
racial minorities inside and outside the Soviet 
Union. In this role, they have done a thriving 
business in selling their propaganda wares to the 
muddle-headed liberals of the West, who never 
looked beneath the label for the commodity in 
the package. 

The recent about-face marks a great and im- 
portant change in Soviet policy. Only the gravest 
reasons could induce Stalin to drop his liberal 
pose and clothe himself in the fifthy mantle of 
Nazi anti-Semitism. 

What are these reasons? 

The author of “The New Red Purge,” (page 14), 
is a close student of everything that concerns 
Communism and the Soviet Union. He has lived 
in Europe for a long time and has wide sources 
of information. His opinion is that things are 
going badly in the U.S.S.R. and in the satellite 
states and that Stalin is making a scapegoat of the 
Jews in order to divert to them the rising wrath 
of the people. 

Others believe that Stalin’s anti-Semitic purge 
is part of his plan to win Germany. Throughout 
modern history, Germany and Russia have experi- 
enced a fatal attraction and repulsion. They hate 
and fear each other, but at the same time they are 
convinced that together they could rule the world. 
There is nothing Stalin wants more than control 
of all Germany. Add German industrial potential 


to Russian manpower and natural resources, and 
you have an invincible combination. 

Stalin has failed to win Germany from the left, 
so he is now trying from the right. He is making 
a play for Germans who liked and still like Hitler 
and National Socialism. He is eliminating every- 
body and everything distasteful to the neo-Nazis, 
and naturally the Jews are number one on the 
list. In all this, he is laying the ground for an 
agreement similar to the Ribbentrop-Molotov 
pact of 1939. 

A third and perhaps partial explanation is 
Stalin’s desire to secure control of the Middle East. 
This area is rich in oil, it has long-coveted warm- 
water ports, and it is the broad highway to South- 
ern Asia, Africa, and the soft underbelly of Europe. 
Posing as a friend of the Arabs and an enemy of 
Isracl, Stalin has a good chance of winning this 
highly strategic crossroads of the world without 
firing a shot. 


S a matter of enlightened self-interest, we 
should seek to discover the real motives and 
purposes of Stalin’s anti-Semitic campaign in 

order to deprive him of the ill-gotten gains he 
secks to acquire from it. 

Both Jews and Arabs have everything to lose 
and nothing to gain from Soviet activities in the 
Middle East. They must reach an agreement on 
the basis of the terms laid down by the United 
Nations. Up to the present, the Israelis have 
flouted this international body. We should make 
it clear to them that they can continue to do so 
only at their own risk. 

We can have no doubt or hesitation as to our 
duty as Christians to help in every possible way 
the persecuted Jews. We should modify our immi- 
gration policy by opening wider our doors to these 
victims of Red tyranny as well as to other refugees 
and expellees who are still searching for a new 
home and a new start in life. 


Tents Nealed Borie? 
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EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 





= Religious News Service 
Remember man, for dust thou art, and unto dust thou 
shalt return.” These words ushered in Lent and another 
chance to do penance in union with the Passion of Christ. 





Where it comes from... 









The BUDGET 
DOLLAR 


Fiscal Veer 1994 Estimated 


. United Press 
Here’s where our dollars go, most of them for military 
purposes. Aggressive Communism has forced us to live on 


wartime economy. And just how long will it continue? 


March, 1953 


RESIDENT Eisenhower referred to our present immi- 

eration law in the course of his State of the Union mes- 
sage. He said in part: “Existing contains 
injustices. It does, in fact, dis- 
criminate. ... I am therefore re- 
questing Congress to... enact a 
statute which will at one and the 
same time guard our legitimate 
national interest and be faithful to our basic idea of free- 
dom and fairness to all.” Thus, less than a year after the 
enactment of the McCarran-Walter Act, a Republican Presi- 
dent has called for substantial changes in its provisions. 


legislation 


A New Immi- 
gration Law 


This controversial law is not without its merits. The issue 
is not a clear black and white case. On the credit side, the 
law clarified and codified hundreds of scattered laws and 
regulations. It tightened the security features of our immi- 
gration law. It made a step toward removing the discrimina- 
tory bars erected against Orientals. 

Yet the debit side of the case appears by far the stronger. 
The law embodied the 1924 quota system based on national 
origins. This quota was admittedly designed to favor coun- 
tries of Northern and Western Europe. They .received 84 
per cent of the quota, whereas Southern and Eastern Europe 
was allotted only 14 per cent. The total quota is extremely 
low, compared to the present population of the United 
States. 

Quotas are not transferable. The result is that over two 
million quotas have been unfilled since 1924. More than half 
of these were allotted to Great Britain and Ireland. They 
will continue to be only partly used under the present sys- 
tem. By contrast, the nations with the greatest need still have 
pitifully small quotas. Moreover, their future quotas have 
been mortgaged by persons admitted under the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948. Many Eastern European countries will 
not have available quotas until the next century! 

While the new law admits a token number of Orientals, 
it embodies the idea of racial discrimination. This is par- 
ticularly true for persons of Oriental blood born in Latin 
America. 

Another doubtful principle in the law is the theory of 
retroactive guilt. Aliens may be deported for acts which 
were not grounds for deportation when committed. Natural- 
ized citizens may have their citizenship revoked for actions 
which are not criminal when committed by native-born 
citizens. These features are at least harsh. It is doubtful 
that many of them can be considered just. 

When we balance the shortcomings of the law against 
its merits, the case for revision is clear, It is not so generally 
agreed what should be the features of a new law. As a 
minimum, there should be a sharp upward revision in the 
number of quotas. Unused quotas should be pooled and dis- 
tributed among nations with a surplus of applicants. 

If the national-origins feature is to be retained, it should 
be completely modernized. It should be based on America’s 
population in the 1950 census, not upon an arbitrary basis 
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Joseph P. Ryan, President of racket-ridden N. Y. Long- 
shoremen’s Union, has been ordered by top bosses of AFL 
to reorganize by April. It will be a test of Joe’s power. 


These Chinese Red soldiers have had enough Communism 
and war. They have their hands up in voluntary surrender 
as they march through U.N. lines manned by ROK’s. 


United Press photos 
Pres. of National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Basil 
O’Connor (right), gave us hopeful news when he hinted 
at discovery of new vaccine that may prevent polio. 














which restricts Southern and Eastern Europeans. But the 
very retention of this feature involves two doubttul as 
sumptions. First, there is the idea that the present back. 
ground of our population is the best possible. This is an 
arbitrary assumption. Secondly, there is the notion that we 
may select immigrants without any thought for the real 
needs in the modern world. This is hardly a Christian 
approach to the problem. 

It is not un-Christian to consider difficulties in assimila. 
tion, when studying the matter of quotas. We would render 
no service to migrants, were we to let down all bars, 
There are problems of language and culture which we 
may not ignore. Yet a glance at our history shows that in 
the past we have surmounted even worse difficulties. If there 
is any doubt, we can resolve it in favor of the helpless and 
inopeless victims of a disorganized world. Our challenge to 
our enemies today is as much moral as military. Surely we 
can take the lead by showing moral greatness toward the 
needy millions in other lands. 





UNDAY, March 15, is Laetare Sunday. In recent years, 
S this day in Mid-Lent has acquired a new significance for 
American Catholics and also—we hope—lor a great multitude 
of afflicted people all over the 
world. Laetare Sunday is the day 
on which the Bishops of the 
United States collect funds for 
the victims both of war and of 
the current uneasy peace. There are 40,000,000 of them, 
They lack such necessities as bread, shoes, cough medicine, 
and soap. 

The Bishops have set a goal of $5,000,000, which they 
are going to ask of American Catholics on March 15. That 
means twelve and one-half cents apiece for each of the war 
victims. It also means a contribution of less than seventeen 
cents from each Catholic in the United States—if, of course, 
every Catholic contributes. 


The Weary World 
Needs You 


Since every Catholic will not contribute—for one reason or 
another—those who do should be as generous as_ possible 
if the Bishops are to get the $5,000,000 and none of the 
needy ones is to be deprived. 

The fact that the Bishops feature this collection so promi- 
nently should be a tip-off as to the urgency of the charity 
it serves. It is not a luxury project such as parishes justif- 
ably conduct on occasion, as, for instance, a church redeco 
ration. It is not even a merely necessary enterprise, like 
building a school. 

It is a drive to relieve desperate distress, such as supply: 
ing milk for thin, glassy-eyed, tubercular babies, or warm 
shirts for infants who have never had any protection from 
the cold but a wrapping of outdated newspapers and their 
mothers’ arms. 

It is for arthritic old grandmothers who crawled under 
barbed-wire barricades into the free zones of occupied Ger- 
many and Austria, because their families would not hear of 
escaping without them. 

It is for old men and young men who must provide for 
refugee dependents in areas whose economy cannot offer 
employment. It is for people who still live in shell holes 
and bombed out cellars, or who have assembled shacks out of 
bits of cardboard and flattened out gasoline tins. 

There are such people—40,000,000 of them. That is why 
the Bishops worry over them and ask your help. 

When you are ready to decide on the amount of your con 
tribution, look around your own home, at the TV set and 
all the nice, shiny electronic gadgets, the healthy children, 
the contented old folks. 

Then think of those others. Make sure they all get theif 
twelve and a half cents. 
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IX and a half years ago, on November 12, 1946, 3200 non- 
Catholic clergymen decreed that Catholics shall be un- 

worthy Americans unless they join the campaign for birth 
control. We were unaware of the 
extreme nature of our involve- 
ment until Dean James A. Pike 
of St. John the Divine Episcopal 
Cathedral, New York City, told 
us in a roundabout way on January 25, 1953. Up to that 
time, all we knew of the event of November 12, 1946, was 
that on that occasion 3200 Protestant and Jewish clergymen 
approved birth control as a good and holy adjunct of 
American marriage. They demanded too that all welfare 
and health agencies follow suit. 

A generation the case was somewhat different. 
Protestant Opinion, then, was not merely anti-birth control. 
It was so anti that—as architect of American public 
morality—it permitted public men to refer to contraception 
as race suicide. Birth control was the sin of Onan, pin- 
pointed in the Bible by the accusing finger of God and 
seared by the literary lightning of the Almighty. 

With a showy but perishable moral flourish, Protestantism 
—not the Catholic Church—was the ostensible champion of 
marital ethics in the matter of frustrating offspring. Protes- 
tants had successfully sponsored legislation forbidding dis- 
closure of birth control information—a_ political achieve- 
ment which could never have been clinched by American 
Catholics. 

Anyway, on November 12, 1946, Dean Pike’s 3200 col- 
leagues repealed whatever law (presumably God’s) had been 
determining the non-Catholic attitude up to that time. They 
established their religions on the side of birth control and 
ordered the rest of the world to conform. 

That is all we knew of the affair until the Dean made his 
statement on January 25. 

Here is what provoked him: Catholic Welfare groups had 
been affiliated with the New York City Welfare and Health 
Council. The Planned Parenthood people applied for mem- 
bership in the Council, whereupon the Catholics threatened 
to withdraw if this application were honored. The Council 
refused to honor it, and the Planned Parenthooders were 
rejected. 

So, on January 25, speaking from the Cathedral pulpit, 
the Dean accused Catholics of being undemocratic and dis- 


An Outside Con- 
seience for Catholics! 


before, 


honorable. We should discover some way of co-operating 
with the Planned Parenthooders, he said. 





HE many ways in which he would expect this co-opera- 

tion is an interesting item of speculation. Nuns in mater- 
nity hospitals could perhaps supply contraceptives to any 
mother who has had more than 
the American limit of 
1.9 children per marriage. Or a 
percentage of Catholic Charities’ 
funds might be earmarked for 
birth control clinics. Or perhaps the Cardinal would like 
to assign a Monsignor to the Clergymen’s Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Planned Parenthood 
incidentally, Dean Pike is Chairman. 

But no matter how the Dean visualized this liaison be- 
tween Catholics and contraceptionists, the incident, as far 
as we can see, comes to this: On November 12, 1946, the 
National Clergymen’s Committee of the Planned Parenthood 
Committee decreed that Catholics shall be defective citizens 
unless they support birth control as a welfare measure. 

Now we can entertain ourselves laying bets on when we 
will be called upon to support a program of euthanasia, 
in order to make acceptable citizens out of ourselves. Or 
public extermination of the insane and other inconvenient 
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Democracy’s Clergy- : 4 


men Outvote God 


Committee—of which, 
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Yugoslav dictator, Tito, meets with the Bishops. The Mar- 
shal wants the Church in Yugoslavia divorced from the 
Pope and nationalized under the state. The state is Tito. 


Nationalist Air Force ready for action on Formosa, now 
that Eisenhower has removed blockade. This chance to 
fight for their country’s freedom has been long awaited. 











United Press phetes 
More fighters for the free world. American trained and 
equipped Japanese Forces on winter maneuvers at Hok- 
kaido. Training began at start of the Korean conflict. 
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United Press photos 
The first Prince of the Church from India, Valeriano Car- 
dinal Gracias, Archbishop of Bombay. A well-deserved honor 
to a country that has been so good to the missionaries. 


a ll a a ll 
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The old GI ingenuity went to work again and transformed 
an ordinary field tent into a church. Soldiers on a day’s 
rest from the Korean front pray here by day and night. 





Wide World 
This German baby doesn’t know what it missed—thank 
God. Her parents braved Soviet sentry’s fire to flee to 
the West. Thousands flee the Red “paradise” daily. 
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incurables. Or sociological dosings which are in vogue in 
certain progressive areas of the world today or have had a 
vogue in the recent past—like gas chamber liquidation of 
Jews or slave-labor battalions. 

When will we be required to embrace this more advanced 
social planning, in order to escape the reactionary blacklist? 
That will depend. It will depend on when Dean Pike and 
his colleagues change their minds about these droll experi- 
ments in social betterment, as on November 12, 1946, they 
changed their minds about contraception. 

It hasn’t happened yet. As of this date, we are both on 
the same side—as we were, once upon a time, with reference 
to birth control. 

But surely the great excommunication will come. We 
will be made undesirable citizens by the simple process of 
about 3200 people changing their minds. 

Obviously, the only way out left us by Dean Pike is to 
give up the idea that God made the Law of God and profess 
another creed. Namely, that God drafted a bill and pre. 
sented it to a Congress of 3200 Protestant and Jewish clergy- 
men for amendment. 





RESIDENT Eisenhower in his State of the Union mes 

sage announced a new and stronger American lead in 
the cold war. His Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
toured Europe to see for himself 
how some of the pressing prob 
lems there were being met. Both 
men have made it known quite 
clearly that this country doesn't 
intend to continue letting Soviet Russia call the plays, 
Neither will we shoulder the world’s burdens alone. We will 
expect greater effort and closer co-operation from other 
countries whose aims agree with ours. 


A New 
Foreign Policy 


This new firmness should please our allies and cause no 
small discomfort to our enemies. But it could come a 
cropper here at home. Any policy that lacks general support 
from the American people is courting failure. 

We think, therefore, that the next big step the Adminis 
tration should take is to make its new and firmer course an 
all-American, not just a Republican, program. It must do 
this by consultation with the Democratic leadership in the 
foreign policy field. The time is at hand for a return to the 
bipartisan idea in foreign policy. 

Eisenhower and Dulles have measured their problems 
and reached basic conclusions about their course of action 
before calling in the “loyal opposition” for consultation. 
They cannot be blamed for that. But now that their basic 
course is set, it is time to recall that foreign policy is a 
different sort of thing from domestic policy. Both affect the 
\merican people. But policy problems at home are like 
deciding whether to plant your field with rye or oats. For 
eign policy problems are more like figuring how to keep 
the field from being snatched from you altogether. By wrong 
domestic policies, you can get your shirt mussed. By ill 
chosen foreign policy, you can lose it. 

The Republican party should show some _ sympathy 
toward the bipartisan idea that worked in its favor 90 
long under the leadership of the late Senator Arthur Vanden- 
burg. And the Democrats have an obligation to develop 
leaders whose advice the Administration will value. The 
candidates are there. Senator George, as senior Democrat 
on the Foreign Relations Committee, is one. Senator Ken- 
nedy of Massachusetts is another. Senator Sparkman was 
prompt to show interest in the Eisenhower-Dulles program. 

Actually, who plays this role of minority consultant on 
foreign policy is less important right now. The really urgent 
thing is that some Democrat—or even several Democrats— 
play it, and that the Republican leadership make use of 
this extra resource for the country’s benefit. 
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MEANY: 
AFL’s New Chief 





The Honest Plumber from the Bronx knows how 


to run a labor organization, and will. 


run him. Not even John L. Lewis, who once tried 


by JOHN C. CORT 


HORTLY after George Meany was 

elected president of the AFL last 
November, a Catholic journalist called 
him long distance and asked him a lot 
of sharp questions: 

“What do you honestly think of the 
Popes’ encyclicals? What is the AFL 
going to do about racketeering in the 
longshoremen’s union? Do you have a 
specific plan for unity with the CIO? 
How will labor make out under Eisen- 
hower?” 

Meany was very short with his ques- 
tioner, almost rude. The man told me 
about it. “You know,” he said, “Meany 
is just like the rest of the old-line AFL 
labor leaders: he’s got the job, he’s got 
the dues-paying members, so to hell with 
the public.” 

“You're wrong,” I said. ‘Meany 
doesn’t fit that pattern at all. You didn’t 
approach him right. Look into Meany’s 
background and his record. You'll find 
certain qualities, granted, that fit the 
old-time labor czar. He’s got the build, 
to begin with. But stand him up in 
front of the National Press Club in 
Washington, as they did a few weeks 
back, and Meany will give you a talk 
and answer your questions just as smart 
and snappy, and agreeable, as you 
please.” 

My friend was not immediately con- 
vinced. I had to bring up other argu- 
ments. Such as: 

Meany has been a lifelong Democrat. 
He is related by marriage to Ed Flynn, 
the Boss of the Bronx. But Meany, as 
president of the New York State Feder- 
ation of Labor, backed Fusion and La- 
Guardia. He opposed a third term for 
Roosevelt, but, more than any other 
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Nobody will 


man in the AFL, it was he 
who insisted that the last AFL 
convention endorse Adlai 
Stevenson for President. 

In so doing, Meany bucked 
a tradition that went back to 
the founding of the AFL in 
1886. (In 1924, the Federa- 
tion’s executive council had 
endorsed the senior LaFol- 
lette, who was running for 
President on the Progressive 
ticket, but 1952 was the first 
time an AFL convention had 
endorsed anybody and_ the 
first the AFL had en- 
dorsed a candidate of either 
of the major political parties.) 

I asked Meany myself if he thought 
the AFL would go back to political neu- 
trality in Presidential elections, now that 
the AFL choice had been so soundly 
beaten. 

“What makes you think the AFL was 
ever neutral?” was his answer. “There 
you go making assumptions again.” 

Meany apparently takes the position 
that the difference in the AFL’s support 
of the Democratic national ticket as 
between, say, 1948 and 1952, was a mat- 
ter of degree, not of kind. In 1948 the 
AFL as such did not back Truman, but 
certainly most of the top leaders were 
outspoken in their support. As for the 
future, this is the way Meany puts it: 

“We didn’t go in business to win elec- 
tions. We go into elections and go into 
politics only to the extent that we think 


time 


it is necessary in order to carry out 
our prime objective of raising the 
standards of life and of work of the 


workers of this nation. And we expect 





United Press 


George Meany, New President of the AFL 


to continue to take part in elections. We 
expect to continue our political activ- 
ae 

At any rate, Meany, on the political 
question, doesn’t fit the ancient AFL 
pattern, whatever he may say. And the 
reports are that a group of old-line 
craft unionists within the Federation are 
rather nervous about his ascendancy to 
the No. 1 spot. They could control Bill 
Green, but Meany looks like a man who 
wants to run things and knows how to 
run things. They are right. He is. 

And though his man Stevenson lost, 
it didn’t take Meany long to recoup. 
He went to see Eisenhower and had a 
long, earnest talk with him. A few days 
later, Eisenhower announced the ap- 
pointment of another plumber, another 
Catholic and another Stevenson sup- 
porter, Martin Durkin, as Secretary of 
Labor. Taft, of course, was furious. But 
now Meany is sitting down with Taft to 
sell the Senator labor’s position on Taft- 
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Hartley amendments. He will not get 
everything he wants from Mr. Taft, 
but it will not be for lack of trying. 

On the question of racketeering, the 
break with tradition is not so sharp, but 
Meany’s friends insist that it is no 
less definite. About ten years ago, a 
labor reporter asked Meany, who was 
then secretary-treasurer of the AFL, 
about Joe Fay. Fay, a friend of Meany’s, 
was vice-president of the Operating En- 
gineers and was just then coming into 
that little trouble with the law that sent 
him up the River for a number of years 
to repent his sins at government ex- 
pense. 

According to the reporter, Meany’s 
reply was typical of the old-style AFL 
labor leader: “Meany says all he knows 
about Fay as a labor leader is that 
under his regime wages enjoyed by New 
York operating engineers are higher 
than any others in the country. All 
he knows about Fay’s trouble with the 
law, he says, is what he reads in the 
papers. ‘I never ran into the problem 
of racketeering,’ says Meany.” 

But several years ago, Meany helped 
set up a committee on racketeering 
within the AFL. The results were not 
sensational, but they had substance. Of 
course, the AFL is a _ federation of 
autonomous international unions, and 
there isn’t a great deal the AFL itself 
can do about corruption in one inter- 
national other than lift the union’s 
charter. But things had reached the 
point in the longshoremen’s union 
where people were asking Meany, “When 
are you going to lift the charter?” 


HE answer to the question came 

abruptly and clearly on February 3, 
when the AFL executive council met 
for the first time under George Meany’s 
leadership. By unanimous vote, they 
put it on the line to Joe Ryan and the 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, to wit, “Either clean house by 
April 30 or we will lift your charter.” 
To the reporters, Meany put it simply. 
He said that the AFL would not allow 
any union to use its right to manage its 
own affairs as “a shield for disreputable 
practices that victimize the workers.” 

The council also set down the condi- 
tions of a proper clean-up: 

1. Removal of all ILA officials with 
criminal records. 

2. Removal of all ILA officials who 
have taken bribes or gifts from employ- 
ers or appointed criminals to union 
office. 

3. Abolition of the shape-up system 
of hiring, a perfect tool for the mobsters. 

4. Establishment of democratic prac- 
tices inside the union. 

This was something new in AFL his- 
tory, something that the friends of 
American labor rejoiced to see. It was 
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a tribute to Meany’s ability to break 
with the past. 

It is not easy to find a ready answer 
in the story of his life. Born in the 
Bronx fifty-nine years ago of Irish 
Catholic parentage, George Meany 
early took to the trade, or trades, of his 
father, Michael, who was both a fore- 
man plumber and for twelve years 
president of his local of the United 
Association of Plumbers and Steamfit- 
ters, AFL. 

George completed only one year of 
high school, but he has taught himself 
a lot since those days. His mind is 
sharp and his vocabulary excellent, 
with only an occasional lapse into the 
tougher dialects of the Bronx. 

Then as now, Meany knew how to 
talk, and he had a voice that could 
make the chandeliers shake if there were 
any chandeliers around to be shaken. 
He took to getting up at union meetings 
and having a word to say. By the time 
he was twenty-eight, he was so well 
thought of in the local that they elected 
him business agent at a salary of $60 
a week plus $15 for expenses, pretty 
good money for a young fellow in those 
days. 


T has been said of Meany that he 

“never organzed, never ran a strike, 
never had any troubie with the cops.” 
Maybe so, but in 1927 he showed that 
he could handle himself and the union 
when trouble broke. The Brooklyn 
plumbers went on strike, and Meany 
saw to it that they got some work in 
the Bronx. The employers resented 
this action which apparently forced 
them to support a strike against their 
fellow contractors in Brooklyn. So they 
locked out the Bronx plumbers. 

Meany didn’t sit around. He went 
into court and got an injunction which 
prevented the employers from locking 
out their employees, regardless of 
whether they came from Brooklyn or 
the Bronx. This was one of the first 
times a labor union used the hated 
injunction against an employer, and it 
made something of a reputation for 
young Meany. 

He had already become secretary of 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Council of New York City. In 1934, 
they elected him president of the New 
York State Federation of Labor, the 
youngest man (at forty) to hold the 
job since the immortal Sam Gompers. 

It was a low-water mark for labor. 
Unemployment was running at a peak 
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and union organization close to zero, 
But Meany pitched in up at Albany, 
and before he was through in 1939 the 
New York legislature had put more 
prolabor laws on the books than any 
other legislature has before or since, 
These included the first unemployment 
insurance law in the state’s history, 
This too represented a break with 
tradition. In the old days, the AFL 
took the position: “Give us the money 
in the pay envelope and we'll take care 
of unemployment, old-age, illness, and 
the rest.” Meany was one of the first to 
recognize that the Great Depression had 
knocked this theory of ‘“‘pure-and-simple 
trade unionism” right into the ashcan, 


Py a plumber, Meany had natural al- 
lies in the building trades. He also 
won the support of crotchety old Dan 
Tobin, boss of the powerful teamsters’ 
union. In addition, any man backed by 
the New York AFL started off with 
close to one quarter of the AFL's 
national membership in his corner. 

So in 1939, when Frank Morrison re- 
signed, there was no contest for secre- 
tary-treasurer of the AFL. It was George 
Meany in a walk. 

For a long time, he commuted from 
AFL headquarters in Washington to 
his two-family house in the Bronx. 
Weekends he enjoyed a little golf, or 
taking one of his three pretty daughters 
to a ball game, or a little cards with 
friends, or an occasional bit of dancing 
with his wife. They have all moved 
to Washington now, but the domestic 
pattern is about the same. 

By reason of his presidency of the 
AFL, Meany is now No. | man in U. §. 
labor. There is no question about that. 
The AFL has well over 8,000,000 mem- 
bers, the CIO not much over 4,000,000. 
Perhaps Meany will yet preside over 
an amalgamation of the two. 

There was a time, back in 1942, when 
John L. Lewis was still in the CIO, 
that the great John L. proposed the idea 
of a unified movement with Meany as 
president. It was called “the Meany 
plan.” 

Nothing came of it, because Lewis 
overlooked the fact that at the time 
he was no longer president of the CIO, 
Philip Murray having succeeded to that 
post and Murray having a mind of his 
own. 

Later Lewis left the CIO and a few 
years afterward went back to the AFL. 
If he expected Meany to be his pal, 
he was sadly mistaken. At the AFL con- 
vention of 1947, Lewis blasted the 
leaders of the Federation for their 
willingness to sign the non-Communist 
affidavits required by the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

He was going great guns, voice boom- 
ing and eyebrows waving, until Meany 
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took the floor against him. Meany 
began to boom back at him. By the 
time he was through, Lewis was licked 
and the debate was over. There was 
scarcely anyone in the room, except 
John L. himself and a few of his hench- 
men, who was not convinced that the 
only sensible thing to do was go ahead 
and sign the affidavits. 

If there was any doubt in the dele- 
gates’ minds as to who would be the 
next president of the AFL, it disap- 
peared that day. Meany had proved 
that he had what it takes. After all, 
there still aren’t many labor leaders who 
can stand up to John L. Lewis, nor 
many employers either. 

When William Green was alive, he 
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used to 


irritate the living daylights 
cut of the leaders of the CIO by his 
regular homilies on the theme: “Come 
back home, boys, and ask your old 
father’s forgiveness and all will be well.” 

George Meany knows better than 
that. If there is no labor unity, it will 
be because Walter Reuther is too human 
to preside so early over the liquidation 
of his shiny new job as president of 
the CIO. It wiil not be because of any 
patronizing manner on Meany’s part. 

About the CIO, Meany says: “We've 
got to look at this thing the way it is. 
They have an organization. . . . They 
are a trade union and so are we. We've 
both got to bargain.” 

And he sounds determined to make 
the bargaining work. “There’s no rea- 
son for disunity that I know of,” he 
says. “There was absolutely no trade 
union reason for a split between the 
AFL and the CIO, and there is no trade 
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union reason for continuing that split. 

“However, despite this feeling of good 
faith, which I am sure is there, and 
despite the absence of the bitterness 
which has more or less faded away over 
the years, it still is a man-sized job to 
blend these two unions together. But 
we're going at it. We're going to tackle 
it, and we’re going to do everything 
possible that we can to bring it about.” 

God grant him success. 

No, Meany is not a carbon copy of 
the mossbacked, narrow-minded labor 
leader of the old school. Despite his 
treatment of my journalist friend, who 
incidentally happened to be myself, he 
has shown himself sensitive to the need 
of putting labor’s story before the pub- 


and Eileen. 


lic. He has even begun to realize that 
the public, about three times out of 
ten, is the union member himself, or a 
member of his family. 

For this reason, Meany instigated a 
regular AFL radio news broadcast sev- 
eral years back. This program, featuring 
news commentator Frank Edwards, is 
heard on many stations of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Thursday nights. For this 
reason, Meany was also largely respon- 
sible for the AFL’s putting out a lively 
eight-page weekly tabloid, AFL News 
Reporter, which has done much to make 
union members at least better informed 
about the world they live in. 

There is nothing provincial, nothing 
isolationist about Meany. Within the 
Federation, he has been one of the most 
international-minded of its leaders. He 
can, and sometimes does, talk for an 
hour about the work the AFL has done 


AFL and CIO discuss merger. 


in Europe and Asia to build free trade 
unions and stop the onward march of 
Communism. On this subject Meany 
waxes eloquent. This is what he told 
a meeting of the Catholic Labor Alli- 
ance of Chicago several years ago, at 
a time when he was battling for greater 
representation for labor in the U. S&S. 
defense set-up: 

“We know that the fight against Com- 
munist can never be 
completely won on _ the battlefields 
alone. In the final showdown, the fight 
for human freedom and decency will 
have to be won in the factories and on 
the farms. This is precisely the reason 
why American labor has been so in- 
sistent on an adequate voice and full 
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Seated, Mr. and Mrs. Meany. Front, daughters Genevieve 
Rear, son-in-law Robert C. Mayer and wife 


rights in our nation’s defense mobiliza- 
tion set-up. It is not narrow partisan- 
ship or selfish motives but the highest 
patriotism which has animated our in- 
sistence on a fair deal for labor, on 
full rights for Jabor, in the mobilization 
of America for the triumph of peace 
and freedom. 

“Yes, in this grave hour the people 
of America can be fully assured that 
in American labor the cause of democ- 
racy at home and abroad has a most 
devoted, determined, and dynamic 
champion.” 

George Meany, the Honest Plumber, 
as he has been called (over his strenuous 
objections) may not answer Webster’s 
definition of “dynamic,” but he is cer- 
tainly “devoted and determined,” es- 
pecially determined. He has come far 
since the days he swung a wrench at a 
pipe back in the Bronx. The odds are 
that he will go even farther. 
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HAT Jews are singled out as the vic- 

tims in the latest wave of Soviet 
and satellite purges should astonish no 
one. Soviet anti-Semitism is neither new 
nor surprising. The record shows pro- 
gressive deterioration in the treatment 
of Russia’s Jews since the early 1920's. 

Soviet anti-Semitism is another mani- 
festation of Communism’s systematic op- 
pression of any group or movement 
which cannot be completely robbed of its 
characteristic identity and regimented to 
robot status. From the day it was con- 
ceived in the choleric brain of its author, 
Marxism has flourished on intolerance 
Karl Marx’s unprincipled treatment of 
his opponents, and even of his collabo- 
rators, foreshadowed today’s Russia with 
its blood purges, its hatred of human 
freedom, and above all its savage perse- 
cution of human dignity. Despite his 
own Jewish birth, Marx set the example 
for the cynical anti-Semitism his fol- 
lowers practice today. 

The spirituai father of Russian Com- 
munism, although the descendant of de- 
vout rabbis on both sides of his family, 
constantly vilified his own people. Karl 
Marx’s father Protestant for 
political advancement and not out of 
conviction; the son called himself an 
atheist. For no apparent reason—may it 


became a 


not simply have been their misanthropic 
temperaments?—Marx and his lifelong 
associate, Friedrich Engels, were violent 
anti-Semites. 

Lenin, the chicf disciple of Marx and 
Engels, seems to have been quite tree 
from anti-Semitism, but signs of Stalin’s 
sly anti-Jewishness appear early in his 
career. In 1907, he published a report 
on the London Congress of the Russian 
Social Democratic Party, the party that 
Lenin was to transform into the spear- 
head of Communism. After mentioning 
that the majority of the Menshevik, or 
moderate, delegates were Jews, while the 
“overwhelming majority” of the 
viks Russian, Stalin 
“For this reason, one of the 
observed in jest . . 


solshe- 
were continued: 
S0lsheviks 
. that the Mensheviks 
are a Jewish faction, the Bolsheviks a 
genuine Russian faction; hence it 
wouldn’t be a bad idea for us Bolsheviks 
to conduct a pogrom in the Party.” This 
was in 1907, when Russia’s Jews had just 
been through three years of savage po- 
groms, culminating in the 
Kishinev massacre. 


notorious 


Stalin further revealed the trend of his 
mind in his 1913 thesis on Marxism and 
the National Question. In this work, 
which he has always regarded as_ his 
most masterful contribution to Bolshevik 
political theory, the future Red dictator 
described the Jews as “mystical, incom- 
prehensible, and unrealistic’ and advo- 
vated their extinction as a religious and 
political group. 
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When the Bolsheviks seized power in 
Russia, they found themselves the heirs 
of an already prevalent and vicious type 
of Jewish persecution. Czarist officials 
had frequently encouraged anti-Semitism 
because it gave their oppressed subjects 
the opportunity to dissipate their dissat- 
isfaction with the regime. The Red 
bosses have not been ashamed to borrow 
from their predecessors’ tactics. 

Since the Red revolution, Soviet anti- 
Semitism has gone through three sepa- 
rate but evolutionary phases. The cur- 
rent accusations against Jewish medical 
men and Zionist “agents” are merely the 
climactic stage of a long process. 

During 
nism,” 


the days of “war Commu- 
from 1917 to 1922, and again 
after the abolition of the semicapitalist 
NEP system of the early ‘twenties, anti- 
Semitism was an integral part of the 
program laid out by the Reds for the 
liquidation of the bourgeoisie and other 
“reactionary” classes. It reached its 
height as the declassed Jews, deprived of 
their normal means of livelihood as 
small merchants and traders, flocked to 
the factories. There they became the 
victims of lower-class clements who were 
encouraged by the Red authorities to 
that the new Jewish workers 
were depriving them of their own jobs. 
During this phase, Soviet anti-Semitism 
was the result of government policy and 


believe 


was unofficially encouraged by the rulers 
of the country, but it was not yet the 
law of the land, 

Persecution took a genuinely political 
turn, however, as the struggle between 
Stalin and Trotsky for Lenin’s mantle 
entered its final stages. During this pe. 
riod and during the bloody purges that 
accompanied and followed Stalin’s com. 
plete victory, practically every old Bol- 
shevik leader of Jewish origin was liqui- 
dated. The fight against Trotsky was 
never openly placed on an anti-Semitic 
basis, but Stalin’s lieutenants, including 
Georgi Malenkovy, then his secretary and 
now reputed to be his heir, furtively 
circulated anti-Semitic propaganda dur. 
ing the contest. Trotsky was the only 
Jewish comrade to escape with his life 
then, for Zinoviev, Kamenev, and Radek 
paid the extreme penalty. Stalin recti- 
fied that error later, of course, by hav. 
ing Trotsky assassinated. 

During the war, there was a hiatus in 
anti-Jewish activity. Stalin wisely fig. 
ured that if there were nothing to dis 
tinguish him from Hitler, lend-lease and 
other forms of American aid might not 
come his way. But Soviet Russia’s third, 
and current, anti-Semitic drive began 
almost immediately after Germany’s sur. 
render. Its aim seems to be to wipe out 
the last traces of independent Jewish 
culture, even if this means the extermi- 


The shift from secret to open anti-Semitism is a radical 


change in Soviet policy. What is behind this move? 
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nation of the Soviet Empire’s two and 
a half million surviving Jews. 

In early days, the Bolsheviks  at- 
tempted to conceal the true nature of 
their campaign by describing it as an 
assault on “homeless and rootless cosmo- 
politans” under the thumb of Western 
political circles and bourgeois culture. 
The fact remains that nine out of ten 
of its victims were Jews. Of late the 
Reds have simply grown bolder, or less 
sensitive to public opinion, and are will- 
ing to admit it’s the Jews they’re after. 
The “homeless and rootless cosmopoli- 
tans” of 1946-1952 have become the 
“Zionist bandits” or “Jewish White 
Guard Nationalists” of today. 

The fact that Russian anti-Semitism 
wore a negative aspect during the period 
of the Nazi-Soviet pact and the war years 
that followed led to many tragedies. Be- 
cause the controlled Russian press never 
bothered to mention Hitler’s anti-Jewish 
cutrages, the Jewish population of the 
occupied areas did not understand the 
importance of flight when the Nazis in- 
vaded Russia in 1941. The almost total 
liquidation of the Jews living in Nazi- 
occupied Russia and the Ukraine can be 
attributed to this serious omission. It 
looks very much as if Stalin hoped that 
Hitler would do his work for him. 

The plight of the surviving Jews in 
the satellite states is bad enough, but 
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that of their fellows who are prisoners 
behind the Soviet frontiers is much 
worse. In Soviet Russia, the land of 
“brotherhood,” Jewish _ intellectuals, 
writers, artists, actors, and other profes- 
sionals have been liquidated. Jewish 
officials and Communist functionaries 
have been stripped of their posts and 
offices—the lucky ones; the unlucky ones 
are now filling the cells of Red 
prisons. 

The once “autonomous” Jewish state 
of Biro-Bidjan, highly touted a few years 
ago as the Soviet answer to the persecu- 
tion of Jews elsewhere in the world, has 
been stripped of its Jewish leadership. 
Its Jewish colonists, who did the back- 
breaking pioneer work needed to bring 
the land under cultivation, have been 
dispossessed in favor of Russian peasant 
families. Meanwhile, of course, Jewish 
religious elements are experiencing the 
same sort of persecution atheist Russia 
reserves for the faithful of all creeds. 

In a totalitarian state, where men are 
exposed to constant propaganda and 
coercion, the official line soon contami- 
nates the majority of citizens. A recent 
newspaper item underlines the fact that 
this officially sponsored anti-Semitism is 
beginning to influence the Russian peo- 
ple. It tells the story of a Red Army 
pilot who married a Jewess. The pilot’s 
officers, under the influence of the propa- 
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MALENKOV 


Furtive enemy of Jews 


ganda, made life miserable for him be- 
cause of his mésalliance and eventually 
he divorced his wife “to avoid embar- 
rassment.” Later he fled to Stockholm 
in revulsion and disgust. This incident 
can be multiplied many times to illus- 
trate the deep-seated hold that anti- 
Semitism has acquired over the Russians. 
Communist anti-Jewish propaganda 
is as vicious as the old Nazi brand. 
Soviet cartoonists use familiar stereo- 
types to portray Jews and Westerners. 
They draw them as hook-nosed peddlers, 
corpulent and dressed. 
Articles in the controlled press and talks 
over the Red radio refer to Jews in dis- 
paraging and even obscene terms, 


ostentatiously 


Internal passports are necessities for the 
Soviet subject, who cannot move even 
from one village to the next without 
one. But only the Jews of Russia are 
identified by origin on these passports. 
The word “Jew” is heavily rubber- 
stamped over their identification papers. 

The final result is that there are fre- 
quent cases of 
Jews, who find it increasingly difficult to 
secure work in the “workers’ paradise.” 

Since it is certain that in a totalitar- 
ian police state such propaganda and 
such incidents are not spontaneous but 
deliberately planned, what can be the 
reason for Soviet anti-Semitism? Beyond 
a long-range plan to eliminate all who 
are capable of resisting regimentation, 
why does Stalin encourage and even 
foster anti-Semitism? 


mob violence against 


I suggest this answer. A panic spread 
among the Bolsheviks in 1941 and 1942, 
the years of Nazi victory and Red Army 
mass surrenders. The Russian people 
simply would not respond to the old 
Bolshevik slogans. They could only be 
rallied to fight the invader by appeals 
to their patriotism and by the promise 
of a better future. In his extremity, 
Stalin sought the support of his people 
in the name of nationalism and patriot- 
ism, not Communism. He pledged them 
greater freedom and a more abundant 
life when victory was won. This propa- 
ganda line succeeded; the Russians 
fought courageously for their country— 
in spite of, not because of, the hated 
regime that controlled it. 

When the war ended, the Bolsheviks 
were confronted by a series of pledges 
they had made but had no intention to 
honor. The Russian people became 
sullen and restless. There is only one 
way to control a sullen: people, dis- 
pleased with its government, and that is 
to distract them from the issues which 
arouse their anger. If the people can 
be encouraged to find another outlet 
for their displeasure, to find a scapegoat 
to draw their attention away from their 
real enemy, then the regime is safe. So 
Stalin is encouraging the dormant anti- 
Semitism of the Russian masses. 
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4. ehteg Mary Dolores twisted on the 
hard seat of the wagon to 
get the gnawing kink out of her back. 
Ahead, 


snorting 


army 


mules let out a 
Michael 
others 

The 
prairie dust seeping in through the but- 
toned-down 


one of the 


bray and young 


Slapped the reins before the 


could start in hideous concert. 
made 
She pinched her 

Sister Placida, 
heavy and motionless beside her. With 
all her heart, Sister 


one of the 


ambulance curtains 


Sister want to sneeze. 
nose lest she disturb 
Dolores wished that 
wagon women, walking for 
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a stretch, would come by and tap at 
the curtains. Not one had been by all 
Not even that whining Mrs. 
Piney with her perpetual snuff stick and 
her unending litany of complaints. 

\t least, Mrs. Piney could clamber 
down from her wagon and walk off some 
of her fretfulness. At 


morning, 


least she could 
It just had to be 
Sister Dolores 
Placida for a trav- 


go talk to people. 
my luck, thought 


fully, to draw Sister 


rue- 


from 
little 
Of course, Sis- 


eling companion. \ll the way 
Kentucky, Sister Placida had said 


more than her prayers. 





ter was undoubtedly a very distin 
guished woman and very respected in 
the Society. Everyone at Loretto spoke 
so highly of her accomplishments. It 
had been common talk among. the 
novices that she could speak Latin as 
well as a priest—and French, and all 
sorts of foreign tongues. And a great 
musician, too. 

Sister Dolores put out her toe and 
touched the violin case at Sister Placi 
da’s feet. To think she had presumed, 
that first day traveling in to Bardstown, 
to refer to it as a “fiddle.” She blushed 
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The camp became a hubbub of 
laughter and gaiety 


at the remembrance of her solemn chid- 
ing. “My violin, dear Sister. And not 
harp. Concert harp.” 

Twiddle for that old concert harp, 
Sister Dolores thought rebelliously—and 
waited four full seconds before she mur- 
mured an ejaculation against disrespect. 
But if it weren’t for that boxed-up 
mausoleum, we wouldn’t be _ poking 
along like this behind those six plod- 
ding old mules. We would have taken 
the stage, as I am sure Mother in- 
tended, and we'd be well-nigh to Santa 
Fe by now. But at Independence, Sis- 
ter Placida had found that the harp 
was too cumbersome and too heavy to 
go by the mail coach, and she wouldn’t 
be separated from it. .So willy-nilly, 
they had waited for the first wagon 
train. 


— people at Independence had 
frowned at a train’s starting out so 
early in the year; but spring had come 
early, or rather, winter seemed to have 
fled before its usual time. Because of 
the Cheyenne and the Sioux, many of 
the travelers had been cooped up in 
Independence or Westport Landing 
since last summer. Their money was 
running out and they were anxious to 
be on their way, the traders especially. 
The stages to and from Santa Fe had 
been coming in and. out without harm. 

So Sister Doleres had kept to herself 
the troubled headshakes from some of 
the scouts. Probably Sister Placida 
wouldn’t have approved of her bowing 


to them, anyway. Not that they didn’t 


seem to be good Christian men. Good 
Catholic men, too, some of them. One 


of them, for all he was so whiskery and 
kind of smelly in his stained buckskins, 
had asked her to mend his Rosary. 

She reached under her black serge 
apron into her pocket for her tatting 
shuttle and thread. Light enough shone 
into the wagon around the silhouette 
of Michael in the driver’s seat and 
under the looped-up curtains of the 
backboard, but the ambulance joggled 
in the ruts too much for anything but 
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“made work.” Sister Dolores did not 
dare trust herself to take from her big 
reticule the deep, intricately designed 
strip of Irish crochet that was to border 
the fine linen rochet Reverend Mother 
was sending to Archbishop Lamy. One 
bounce of the wagon like that back a 
few perches and the work of weeks 
would be ruined. Talk about the rocky 
road to Dublin! Why, compared to this 
it would be as smooth as cream. 

Ah, Dublin! Dear Ireland. She 
squeezed her eyelids tight and pressed 
her upper lip with a firm finger lest the 
tears of homesickness that plagued her 
so much at first in the novitiate come 
again now. But at the motherhouse 
there was always someone to under- 
stand. 
from 


So many of the older nuns were 
home. If only Sister Kathleen 
Marie or Sister Jane Francis were mak- 
ing the trip to Santa Fe with her. 
What grand talk they would have of 
the old land. How quickly the miles 
would speed away. But no, it had to 
be Sister Placida, so proper and digni- 
fied and high-toned. French. 

She probably thinks I’m a wild one, 
Sister Dolores thought, with no brains 
at all except at the end of my fingers. 
Truth to tell, she probably thinks she’s 
saddled with me, just as I know I’m 
saddled with her. She started to giggle 
at the thought that probably each of 
them was offering up the other’s con- 
tinuing presence as a penance and mor- 
tification. 

In the corral of the wagons that 
night, as they sat at their own little 
fire that Michael had lighted, she ven- 
tured a few timid questions to Sister 





Placida about the famous trip across the 
plains that Mother Ann Joseph Mat- 
tingly had made in 1853. Indians had 
swooped down on the caravan that time. 
But at the fire, Sister Placida had 
only said, “That was a long time ago, 
Sister. Things have changed in fifteen 
years. You mustn’t worry your head 
about those far-off pioneer days.” 
That was the whole trouble, thought 
Sister Dolores. The pioneers had all the 
fun. Nowadays there wasn’t even a 
solitary chance of being a martyr. Ev- 
erything was so dull on a trip like this. 


Day after monotonous day, the am- 
bulance creaked along in the midst of 
the heavier, jolting wagons. The pace 
was slow. Fifteen or sixteen miles on 
good days, twelve on an average; and 
only two miles the day the fierce rain- 
storm swept madly over the prairies 
and the oxen bogged down in the 
quickly churned mud. At the rate they 
were going, it would be all of two 
months from Independence to the city 
of Saint Francis of the Holy Faith. And 
the overland could make it in 
half the time, more’s the pity. Ah, but 
sure, if if was a big pianoforte now I 
could get mad with it; but I’d not be 
my father’s daughter, and Saint Pat- 
rick’s daughter and Saint Brigid’s 
daughter, if I ever allowed the rise of 
real anger in me against, of all things, 
a harp. Even if it’s a concert harp and 
maybe little enough like that of Phelim 
Brady and the noble Minstrel Boy. She 
hummed both airs, but to herself, lest 
Sister Placida be outraged entirely. 


stage 


ALNUT Creek, that was the name 

of the last fording. Before that it 
was Cow Creek, the name that made Sis- 
ter Dolores think poignantly of the great 
rocks, the Bull, the Cow, and the Calf 
that stood off shore from her own 
Berehaven in Bantry Bay. Then the 
Arkansas River, where the crossing was 
slow and tedious although there had 
been no mishaps. 

“Is there any place with a name on 
it that we’re coming close. to now at 
all, Michael?” Sister Dolores called out 
softly to the young lad clucking at the 
mules. 
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“The master said at the fire this 
morning we'll be off the big rock to- 
night, Sister. The Pawnee Rock. It 
would be as well to get by it, he was 
thinking. It’s a bad place.” 

“Now, what’s bad about it?” 

“Well, I wouldn’t like to be saying, 
Sister. The wagonmaster said 
mind to be talking about it. 
has a bad name, anyway.” 

He would say no more: but then he 
had never been exactly chatty, thought 
Sister, good, fine boy as he was never- 
theless. 


never 
But it 


But her curiosity was piqued 
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The young nun’s fingers at 
once grew firm and assured 


and she welcomed the scratching on the 
curtain a little later that meant the 
boring Mrs. Piney was trudging along- 
side. 

Mrs. Piney was as sad-faced as ever 
when Sister undid the curtain buttons 
and looked out and upon her 
weary sunbonnet. More than that, Mrs. 
Piney distinctly had a “feeling,” as she 
told Sister over and over. She had it 
when she got up and she had had it all 
day. She reckoned she never had had 
one of her “feelings” as bad as this one 
in years. And it was well known back 
in Kaintucky that when she had one of 
her “feelings” it meant a powerful heap 
of bad luck. Nothing good ever came 
out of her having one of them. And this 
one was so powerful bad, it wouldn't 
surprise her none if 


down 


they wasn’t all 
drowned or hit by lightning or scalped 
by Injuns or killed by wild beasts or 
all of them together. 

Sister soothed the querulous, com- 
plaining woman as best she could, then 
made an aspiration to Our Lady of 
Light, patron of the nuns’ academy in 
Santa Fe. “Dearest Mother Mary, 
lighten this poor soul's burden. Lighten 
her heart. Bring light to her soul.” 

The wagonmaster halted the caravan 
early that night, with Pawnee Rock still 
a few miles in the distance. The great 
mound on the plains looked mountain- 
ous in the dusk, rising so suddenly in 
the prairie flatness. The wagons wheeled 
into their circle with the usual rattle of 
yokes and clanking of chains and the 
hoarse cries of the teamsters. But it 
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was an odd thing, Sister Dolores com- 
mented to herself, that the master made 
the drivers circle twice before he was 
satisied with the starting of the corral; 
and some of the wagons he moved out 
of their ordinary place in the line. He 
ordered Michael, too, to back their own 
carriage inside the circle, up against a 
schooner heavily laden with traders’ 
goods that it took twelve oxen to draw. 

The evening meal was quiet enough 
in the camp. It was too quiet. Much 
too quiet, said Sister Dolores to Sister 
Placida. But Sister Placida merely 
nodded. “It’s peaceful,” she said. “We 
must take all things as they come by 
the will of God.” That was after Tom 
Rafferty, the wagonmaster, had come to 
the fire and started to speak urgently 
to the elder nun. They had _ barely 
begun to talk when Sister Placida, in a 
strangely awkward movement, had 
knocked over the cannister of water for 
their tea. Willy-nilly, Sister Dolores, 
at a nod from the elder nun, had had 
to go to have it refilled. 

\FFERTY was when she re- 

turned; though she had gone to the 
nearest water keg, lickety-split as she ac- 
But a little later the rea- 
conference seemed clear. 

The signal horn, trumpeting over the 
after-supper bustle, had called the com- 
pany together. This had happened be- 
fore; but now there greater 
urgency in the horn’s blasting hoarse- 
ness. And it was surprising to have 
Sister Placida gather up the skirts of 
her habit at once and reach up auto- 
matically to see that her black veil 
with the two embroidered Sacred Hearts 
at the lappets was firmly pinned be- 
neath her chin. Before, Sister had been 
well content to hear whatever news 
there was at second-hand. ‘Come, Sis- 
ter,” she said matter-of-factly, and 
moved off majestically into the gather- 
ing crowd. 

“Good people,” Rafferty’s voice 
boomed out, “usually on a trip like 
this, it happens that we have a parson 
or a padre along. I know your're all 
God-fearing folk and I never seen a 
wagon train where there was less bick- 
ering and quarreling. But some of us 
was thinking that we have got along so 
well so far on the trail that we ought 
to thank God for His blessings and ask 
Him to keep on watching over us. Kind 
of ask Him all together, not just by 
ourselves. So 


gone 


knowledged. 
son for the 


seemed 


since we ain’t got no 
parson along, I bid fair tonight to ask 
one of the holy ladies we're right proud 
to have traveling along with us to lead 
us in prayer. They happen to be of 
the same complexion as myself so far 
as worshipping God goes; and maybe 
some of you don’t hold with them and 
me. That’s all right, too. But, any- 


ways, I think we ought to have some 
public thanks to God, and I'll be 
hanged if I know of anyone else here 
better suited to give it.” 

Sister Placida, with a tug at Sister 
Dolores’ sleeve, sailed through the crowd 
into the circle; and, kneeling at once, 
began the “Our Father.” Then from 
her little traveling Bible she read out 
the Twenty-second Psalm: The Lord 
ruleth me; and I shall want nothing. 
He hath set me in a place of pasture. 


ISTER Dolores felt a rustle of sur- 

prise go through the crowd that a 
Catholic Sister should be reading from 
Scripture. But the clear, old voice was 
unfaltering. In turn she called out the 
106th Psalm: Give glory to the Lord, for 
He is good; for His mercy endureth for- 
ever. Let them Say so that have been re- 
deemed by the Lord, whom He hath re- 
deemed from the hand of the enemy, 
and gathered out of the countries. ... 
And then, finally, the 120th Psalm: / 
have lifted my eyes up to the mountains, 
whence help shall come to me. My help 
is in the Lord, who made heaven and 
earth. 

Then, almost like a real parson, Tom 
Rafferty scratched his head admiringly 
before he remembered that he should 


set an example. A sudden thought 
struck him. He nudged Red Peter 
O’Brien beside him, “Say the Hail 


Mary, you blasphemous old coot, and 
pass the word around to our own. We'll 
be needing her help, too. Sister knows 
that right well, only she’s too clever and 
good to be starting an argument with 
some of these hymn-bookers.” Sure 
enough, he saw the two nuns were fin- 
gering their Rosaries. 

Mrs. Piney caught up to the Sisters 
as they went slowly back to their wagon. 
“I must say, ladies, I must say, Popish 
or not, them prayers were real Chris- 
tian.” 

At the ambulance, Sister Dolores 
waited to help Sister Placida mount. 

“No,” the elder nun said, “I’m not 
going to sleep for a while. I'll stay here 
until the fire dies and maybe catch up 
on a few prayers. You go get your rest. 
But don’t be worried.” 

As Sister Dolores showed her aston- 
ishment at the strange break in the 
unvarying routine, Sister Placida re- 
marked in the tone she would use if she 
had found a spot on her habit, “There's 
Red Indians about, or so it seems. But 
poor harmless creatures, no doubt. It’s 
only, dear Sister, I thought it best to 
use only the Psalms tonight. Now I 
want to make it up to Our Lady by a 
few extra’ Rosaries. Good _ night, 
child.” 

“Not on your tintype!” 

The vulgar phrase slipped from Sister 
Dolores before she could catch herself, 
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but Sister Placida only smiled at her. 

“I mean, I'll stay out here with you. 
Lord knows, a few extra Rosaries won’t 
do me any harm.” 

“As you will, dear Sister.” And then, 
amazingly, 

“You have been a great comfort to 
me, as I wrote Reverend Mother from 
Independence; and will again from 
Santa Fe, with the help of God.” 

For a moment, the sweetness of the 
old nun’s tones and the soft kindliness 
in her words gave Sister Placida a 
“creepy” feeling. The dear soul, she 
sounds so darling—and so—so Irish. Let 
that be a lesson to you, Dolly Varden! 

At the novitiate, meditation had been 
the hardest practice of all. But tonight, 
in between her succeeding Rosaries, Sis- 
ter Dolores found her contemplation of 
the Mysteries soothing and comforting. 
The Lord ruleth me; and I shall want 
nothing. It was much later that 
she realized that Sister Placida and she 
had sat quietly praying not for minutes, 
but for hours. 

Then, in the dark, an odd, quicken- 
ing stir began in the camp, which had 
been silent and heavy with sleep. Men 
began to kick up the smoldering fires 
with booted feet. A small child, wak- 
ened too sharply, began to cry. There 
were soft thuds on the prairie as men 
and women jumped down from their 
wagons. And then, angry and impa- 
tient, came the raucous blare of the 
rallying horn. 


, ear Rafferty loomed up in the nuns’ 
firelight. 

“I'm afraid this is it, Sisters. A big 
band of Injuns is massed at the Rock. 
Brulé Sioux in war paint. And they're 
bad ones. Only one thing. General 
Custer and his horse soldiers have been 
working out of Fort Larned. If the 
scouts I sent out can reach him and 
he’s not too far to the west, maybe 
things won’t be too bad. We've got 
two or three hours. They won’t attack 
til dawn. ’Fraid of the enemy spirit of 
the night. Better fasten yourselves up 
tight in the wagon. Reckon we can use 
your prayers, Ain’t much more we can 
count on, appears like. They way out- 
number us, way we are. Seems so.” 

“But can’t we do something?” Sister 
Dolores fairly leaped to her feet, her 
rosary swinging. “Not just sit here 
waiting—waiting like bumps on a log 
for those terrible people to come at us.” 

Rafferty’s smile was tired. “Outside 
of being ready, not much we can do. 
I'm telling everybody to make a lot of 
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noise, so they'll think there’s a lot more 
of us than there is. Kind of even 
thought I might get us all singing. 
Might be just as well to let them think 
we ain’t too worried. Cowardly critters, 
most of them. But they wouldn’t be 
hymns, ladies. There’d be them that'd 
recognize hymn tunes. We need prayers 
sure as shootin’, but we can’t let on to 
them. So the songs will have to be 
cheerful and loud—and well, maybe 
kind of rowdy. So it would be kind of 
better, ma’am,” he spoke to Sister Pla- 
cida, “if you both kind of holed up. 
Wouldn’t want you to hear nothing you 
shouldn't. But, anyways, I think we're 
in for a hard time, sure as my name’s 
Thomas Patrick Rafferty.” 


ISTER Dolores became vibrant with 

excitement. She beat her hands to- 
gether in quick movements. “That's it! 
That’s it! I was almost forgetting. Oh, 
Mr. Rafferty, is it morning yet? I mean, 
is it this morning, right now?” 

“Sure is, ma’am. Not far till dawn.” 

“Then if it’s morning, do you know 
what day it is? Oh, Thomas Patrick 
Rafferty, don’t you know what day it 
is? It’s Saint Patrick’s Day! Saint Pat- 
rick’s Day in the Morning!” 

“Ma’am?” F 

“Saint Patrick’s Day—and we'll cele- 
brate! Oh, don’t you see, if we have 
something to celebrate, something real 
and grand and glorious, why everyone 
will take heart. It will be so much 
better than a lot of silly old camp songs 
and no one having their heart in them. 
Oh, if I only had my brother here with 
his fiddle, we’d show you. .. .” 

A heavy-set woman came out of the 
shadows. “What is it at all?” she cried 
to Rafferty worriedly, “What’s the horn 
for at this ungodly hour? Is it the 
Injuns? Don’t tell me.” 

“No, ma’am. Leastways not yet. It’s 
just—why, it’s—well now, what else 
would it be but good Saint Patrick’s 
Day? Hurroo!!” 

“Well now, think of that. But, to be 
sure, it is.” She vanished in the dusk 
of the morning, but Rafferty could hear 
her strong, high voice calling out, “It’s 
Saint Patrick’s Day! Saint Patrick’s Day! 
For heaven’s sake, get a ‘move on you. 
Do you want to miss all the fun?” 

Sister Placida moved into the fire- 
light, her arms laden. “Here. If you 
can really play the fiddle,” she spoke 
to Sister Dolores, “now’s your chance. 
But rosin the bow well. It’s a long time 
since I’ve drawn it.” 

“Your violin! But I can only fiddle— 
just some of the old tunes and a few 
come-all-ye’s, I’d ruin the violin en- 
tirely.” 

The old nun had taken on an odd, 
humorous majesty. ‘“Fiddle-dee-dee! 
Better it than us. Play, child, play!” 











“We'll give him a hero’s 
welcome—an Irish hero’s’’ 






































She winced as Sister Dolores began 
with a harsh rasp; but the young nun’s 
fingers at once grew firm and assured. 
Sweet and loud over the camp went the 
rallying songs of Tirconnell—“On_ for 
old Erin, O’Donnell Abu!” 

“To the big fire, Sister.” Rafferty’s 
tired calm left him and he tugged at 
her sleeve. “Och, that’s the thing. That’s 
grand! Play up! Play on!” 

The hoarse voice of a teamster—and 
he Donegal—took up the tune at once. 
There were others joined in. “Pile up 
the fire! Make a bonfire!” Laughing 
voices took up the call and the flames 
blazed high. 

The camp became a hubbub of laugh- 
ter and gaiety. Up went Sister’s arm 
and down came her bow; her fingers 
sped on the fiddle’s fret. “Come Haste 
to the Wedding” and “The Top of 
Cork Road”; “The Rakes of Mallow” 
and “The White Cockade.” And then, 
when the dancers flung themselves 
down, laughing and panting, “The Boys 
of Wexford,” shouted out bravely by 
big Tom Rafferty and silent young 
Michael together; and “The Séan Béan 
Bhocht” and “The Wearing of the 
Green.” Over her fiddle, in all the 
chorused uproar, Sister saw Mrs. Piney 
banging two pots together, and crying 
“Hurroo” as if she were Dublin-born. 

“Tl spell you, Sister alanna. Your 
arm must be tired.” The firelight 
gleamed on a golden frame set down 
beside her. Old Sister Placida thrust 
back the wide sleeves of her habit and 
made the harp strings resound. She 
turned to Sister Dolores, her old face 
crinkling in smiles, “My father always 
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F you knew you were about to die, 

at half past four say, on this very 
afternoon—how would you spend the 
rest of your day? Does the very 
thought of it chill your heart and 
send sudden terror crawling up and 
down your spine? It does mine. 

Yet a condemned criminal, sitting 
out his last hours in the coldness of 
his cell, has to face it. Soldiers going 
in to battle, despite the loophole of 
hope that chance offers, have to face 
it. For all of us, from the moment 
of our birth, that was the only cer- 
tainty in our lives—the certainty of 
death—and yet all of us quail at the 
thought of it. 

There was an obscure monk in a 
vague country a long time ago who 
knew what he would do. The story 
may be fact or just a pious legend, 
but its reality isn’t as important as 
the essential truth it contains. 

It happened, so they say, at an iso- 
lated monastery in southern Europe. 
For an hour, at the close of its ardu- 
ous day, its monks would sit together 
in the familiar austerity of their com- 
munity room, learned priest and un- 
tutored lay brother side by side, con- 
versing amongst themselves. 

One evening, the Abbot, in an at- 

tempt perhaps to rescue the conver- 
sation from too frivolous channels, 
posed an unusual question. 
” the Abbot said, “that 
tomorrow afternoon each of us was 
told by Almighty God, in some mi- 
raculous manner, that He was going 
tc require of us our soul at exactly 
half past four, say, of that very after- 
noon. What would we want to be 
doing when the Hand of God reached 
.down at exactly half after four?” 

After a moment, a venerable old 
priest, his hair a white halo about 
his brow, raised his head. 

“I would immediately go to the 
altar of our chapel and kneel in 
gratitude before its holy table, that I 
might die where so long I have daily 
served Him.” 


“Supposing, 


A younger and more strenuous 
man glowed with zeal as he said: 


The Ninth Hour 
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“T would hasten to the marketplace 
of the village, and standing on the 
rooftops I would preach the word of 
God to all within hearing. For this 
I was born and for this I would die— 
to go forth and teach all things what- 
soever God hath commanded.” 

Still another answered that he 
would immediately start repeating 
the holy name of Jesus, so that he 
would be in the very act of answering 
the call of his Master when his call 
should come. Another would pray for 
a torturous and painful end, that he 
might die in agony like his Saviour. 

And so it went, a litany of the 
hopes and aspirations of these de- 
vout and humble men—ol all but 
one. And such was his humility that 
he almost went unnoticed. Father 
Abbot noticed him unob- 
trusively in a far corner with his old 


sitting 


head bowed and his gnarled hands 
folded quietly in his lap. It was 
Brother Gardener, the least of the 
group, who spent his days on his 
knees in God’s warm brown earth, 
and most of his nights on his knees 
in the cold, flagged chapel. 

“Brother Gardener.” chided the 
Abbot gently, “what of vou?” 

Brother Gardener shifted in em- 
barrassment, hiding his hands in the 
folds of his rough, brown homespun. 

“Why, I suppose I would finish 
weeding out the rose beds.” 

The Abbot was taken aback, and 
a note of scandal may have crept un- 
wittingly into his voice. 

“In the name of heaven, Brother~ 
why?” 

“Because,” said Brother Gardener, 
“because that’s what I’m supposed to 
be doing at half past four in the 
afternoon.” 

I can’t help wondering what J 
would choose to do,—I, with all my 
weaknesses and all my conceits. With 
God’s grace, perhaps I could go 
right on typing these words, because 
that’s what I’m supposed to be doing 
at half past four on this very after- 
noon. 



























































used to say: If it’s going to be a wed- 
ding, let it be a wedding. I could fill 
the farthest corners of a great hall with 
this once. Now with the help of God, 
I'll fill the prairie with the like of 
sounds those rapparees out there never 
heard before, and never will again.” 
The harp strings leaped at her bidding 
to “The Minstrel Boy” and “Let Erin 
Remember.” The old nun bowed and 
dimpled at the huzzas. 

Tom Rafferty stepped beside Sister 
Dolores. “Look to the east. The dawn 
is beginning to break and they’re still 
only circling about, far out there. 
They’re atraid, afraid to attack. A scout 
managed to get near enough to hear 
them say we had invoked the spirit of 
the night and it was talking to us. The 
harp, do you see?” 

\ shout came from the west and a 
man came running. “Tom, Tom, it’s 
Custer! It’s Custer! That's ‘Garry- 
owen’, his marching song. It’s Custer! 
Custer!” 


ISTER Dolores started to run with 
S the streaming people toward the 
wagon barricade, but Sister Placida 
caught her skirts. 

“Let’s greet the good man as he 
Start up that tune. 
I'll make shift to follow you. We'll 
give the general a hero’s welcome—an 
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should be greeted. 


Irish hero’s! 

“Oh, Sister,”’ said Sister Dolores as the 
train moved on under escort later in the 
morning, “I never even guessed that 
you were Irish.” 

“An O'Connell from Caherciveen, 
own kinswoman to the Great Dan. But 
I took most of my studies in France. 
It’s understandable, my dear. I only 
hope I may make you understand why 
I’ve been so stiff and withdrawn all 
these weeks. Mercifully, the excitement 
last night seems to have driven it away 
completely. I haven’t a twinge now; 
but the rheumatism pains have been 
frightful ever since we left Loretto. 
And you see, I’m to be superior at the 
academy in Santa Fe, where the dry 
heat and sun will do me good, the doc- 
tors say. I’ve been so afraid of snap- 
ping at you when the pain was bad. 
If I had, it would have spoiled every- 
thing at the Academy. You'd have had 
to let on that I was a cranky old 
woman; and I’m really not. I don’t 
trv to be.” 

“Oh, Sister, if you had only told me! 
But whether or no, I think you’re just 
—just real holy—and real Irish. I do 
so!” 

The old nun smiled and a bit im- 
pishly answered, 

“As a Corkonian you might not 
know; but there are those who think 
that the Kingdom of Kerry is very 
close to the Kingdom of God.” 
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Winter Night =A Family Portrait 


by DOROTHY DALTON CLARKE 


The snow comes down 

Like flour sifting through a sieve. 
It distributes itself 

Evenly, gently, softly. 


We three stand at the window, 

Noses pressed to pane; 

We picture the morning; 

Hear the snow scrunch, 

Hear the shovels scrape, 

Hear plows rumbling, 

Hear rubber boots stamping, 

See the mailman blowing on his hands 
To keep them warm. 


It is just after four, 

And already the lamps are lit. 
“Remember back in June, 

When the light lasted ’til nine?” 
Someone is sure to say. 





The delicious smells of supper 
Come from the kitchen; 

Mother rattles pots and pans 
And sings to herself, softly. 


A shuffle outside, 

That is Father; 

His measured tread coming up the walk. 
He refuses to hurry, 

Sure of the warmth within. 


We meet him at the door, 

Robbing him of his coat, 

(For the paper in the pocket, you know), 
And hurry to read the funnies 

Before the summons to supper. 


A lively, animated kitchen, 

Five of us talking at once about our day; 

Asking Dad about the weather, 

And what he had for lunch in Boston; 

Telling Mother what happened at school today. 

A lively, animated discussion 

As to who will do the dishes. 

Finally, a compromise, the girls pitching in, 

Secretly glad of a chance to harmonize the latest songs. 


Meeting adjourns to the living room, 

A room not suffocated by a purchased charm, 
But reflecting a charm of its own, 

In its unstilted, informal ease. 


A fire lights up the hearth; 

Father, already deep in a book 
Always at his side, now in his hands, 
Mother, engrossed in the paper, 
Reading the latest news. 


I walk over to the piano, 
This is the best time for it, 
All of us together after supper. 


The melodies come unbidden from my fingers, 
And slowly the others drop their silence 

To join in singing Foster tunes, 

And the songs of Victor Herbert. 

‘Liebestraum” for Father; 

For Mother, the songs of Ireland. 


The little sister, never resisting the urge to dance, 
The firelight shining on her golden hair, 
pirouettes; herself, a leaping flame. 


We laugh at her perfect imitation of the stage, the screen. 
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Secretly admiring the innate rhythm, 
The projection of herself into the music. 


The boy, soon a man, but now every inch a boy, 
Gives himself away 

With a slight deepening of the youthful voice; 

A trifle self-conscious, as adolescents are, 

Yet loving the warmth and security of 

A fire and a family. 


The mother, proud, watchful eyes upon her brood, 
Hardly looks old enough to be our mother; 
Retaining the beauty of her youth, 

With the added dignity of years, 

Which never burden her unforced laughter 

And lighthearted disposition. 


The father, fond, paternal eyes on his family, 
To his children: 

A vast storehouse of information, 

A gentle teacher, 

A loving guide, 

A law of gravity unto himself, 
Keeping his loved ones secure and safe. 


The guest at the door must be for me; 

Mother and Father laugh and say 

“It must be love, to come out on a night like this!” 
They welcome him, take him into the family. 


And now, fill the popcorn bowls, 

Empty the ash trays, ® 

Unfold the table and chairs, 

The card game commences. 

Brother and Sister go elsewhere 

To listen to the radio; 

Their own refreshments and chatter to amuse them, 
And leave the living room to us and “whist.” 


Carefully, carefully, now, for 

A trick here and a trump there = 
Means the difference ’tween Ga 
Winning and losing. 


“A bold finesse; too bad it didn’t work.” 
“Sending a boy on a man’s errand!” 

“They stole that trick.” Sm 
“Stole it? It was our masterful playing that won!” 
And the good-natured raillery goes on—ad infinitum. 





— 


“It must be time for tea,” 

And Mother goes to prepare the lunch. 

The three who are left have time for a game of pitch. 
“High, low, jack and the game!” 

And Father is left behind the post 

(But of course, he wins in the end). 


And now the tea, and the summary, 
The post mortems on the card game, 

The political scene, the sport scene, 
Discussed in all their gle: v. 


The guest departs; the snow is thick now, 
We stick our hands out the door to feel it falling, 
Wet and cold and new. 


A few more words, the family goes to bed. 


The house is quiet, listening, 

It hears no sound, 

Except the embers of the fire, sputtering now and then, 
And the wind, whirling the snow. 

The house, drowsy, drowsy, 

Tucks itself in, and goes to sleep. 
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Vagaries of French 
Government 


What is the fundamental weakness in French 


Government? 


Wide 


RENCH 


perpetually 


governmental instability 

amazes Americans. It 
seems incomprehensible and ridiculous 
to them that France should be, at the 
moment, trying out its thirteenth gov- 
ernment since 1946, (that of Mr. Mayer) 
that the Constitution is 
the 16th since 1789. Perhaps even more 
striking and puzzling to the average 


and present 


American than the dizzy succession of 
governments are the prolonged inter- 


regnums occurring between the fall of 
one and the another. 


Better than any long or complicated 


accession of 


explanation of the intricacies of the 
French system, would be to take the 
reader by the hand and lead him 


into the world of French politics. 
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World 


The same problem has existed for 160 years 





Debate in 


Let us imagine that a Government 
is under attack. We sit in the gallery 
of the fan-shaped house called the Na- 
tional Assembly during a debate. An 
orator is speaking from the rostrum in 


the center of the half-circle, just be- 
neath the tribunal of the Speaker of 
the Assembly. Facing him, and sitting 


on the first and lowest of the rows of 
curved benches, are the Ministers. They 
also are all members of the Assembly. 
From time to time, they apt to 
turn their from the 
making the speech and look over their 
shoulders to the right and to the left 


to see how the members of the 


are 


cy es away one 


House 


are reacting, 


This they do because they are never 


the fan-like hall 


sembly. President Auriol (above), Premier Mayer (below). 
















of the French National As- 


assured of a permanent majority. When, 
after the House is convened to 
vote on the resolution presented, they 
must maintain their majority or they 
will cease to be a Government. Con- 
sequently, one sees ministers, from time 
to time, straying out into the corridors 
to buttonhole influential members of 
the Assembly in order to persuade them 
to vote in support of the Government, 
abstain. French Cabinets have 
often been saved by timely abstentions. 

The members successively march up 
to the rostrum to cast their votes. Often 
we find individuals correcting or chang: 


recess, 


or, to 


ing their votes afterward. Likewise 
French Governments have sometimes 


been saved by such last minute correc: 
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tions or reversals. Now, let us assume 
that the voting has gone against the 
Government, and the Government has 
fallen. The Cabinet ministers leave the 
House and proceed in a body, led by the 
President of the Council, to the palace 
of the President of the Republic, to 
hand in their resignations. 

The President of the Republic must 
now form a new Government. As a 
preliminary step toward this end, he 
customarily reasons as follows: The out- 
going Cabinet lost its majority because 
certain groups or factions of its habitual 


FRENCH 


SHORT ORDER GOVERNMENTS 


































































































France tries out her 13th government 


since 1946. How long has M. Mayer? 


supporters were dissatisfied. If these dis- 
senters can be appeased, then the former 
majority will be reconstituted, 

It is important to stress that the fall 
ff the Government generally occurs as 
the result of a defeat or disagreement 
m some special point, and, generally, 
does not involve the necessity of an 
over-all change in policy or in a com- 
plete dismissal of a Cabinet. Of course, 
the man requested by the President of 
the Republic to form the new Govern- 
ment may tell the President that the 
disagreement among the members of 
the former majority is very sharp and 
that, consequently, he will agree to 
‘orm a new Government only if new 
members are included. This is called 
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“shifting the majority,” and is a more 
important event in French politics than 
a mere change in Cabinet. 

In all this, the President of the 
Kepublic enjoys great leeway. He may 
call any member of the Assembly who 
seems to him capable of forming or 
winning parliamentary majority. Again, 
he may, and often does, limit the mis- 
sion to a mere “exploration” whereby 
he says in effect to the man requested 
to form the new Government: “Go out 
and talk with the leaders and find out 
whether you can get enough support to 
assure you of success.” 


HE French President is exercising 
the fullness of his presidential 
powers. Elected for a seven-years’ term 
by the Assembly, the President’s es- 


sential task consists in adapting the 
Government to the wishes of the As- 
sembly every time the Assembly ex- 
presses its dissatisfaction with the 
existing Cabinet (or 
set-up. He is not only the head of the 
Administration but the creator of 
Cabinets acceptable to the majority of 
the Assembly. We now reach the stage 
where one of the explorers dispatched 
by the President returns and announces 
that he is confident of being well re- 
ceived by the majority of the Assembly. 
The President then appoints him and 
he is known thereafter as the President 
of the Council-Designate. 

How is France governed during this 
process? It is governed by the fallen 
Cabinet which carries on exactly as be- 
fore, every minister remaining in charge 
of his post until a successor is named 
and arrives to take over. 

Nine times out of ten, the Premier 
Designate is one of the ministers of 
the fallen Cabinet. He now calls to his 
office various people with whom he must 
bargain to form his majority. Great art 
of the Premier Designate, at this mo- 
ment, consists in finding a formula to 
solve the crisis or settle the contro- 
versial issue of the moment, a formula 
which must satisfy the dissenters. He 
now appears before the Assembly, 
alone, to seek a vote of confidence in 
himself—the Government being as yet 
unformed. 

\fter this, the Premier Designate must 
name and appoint the various Cabinet 
officers. He is free to add new ministries 
or combine. In so doing he must ex- 
ercise great tact and diplomacy. 

When this difficult process has been 
completed, a vote of confidence is sought 
from the Assembly. If it is won, then 
France has a new Government. Under 
the French system the Cabinet might be 
called an executive committee of the 
National Assembly. It lives just as long 
as it keeps in step with the wishes of 
the factions making up the Assembly. 


7 
Governmental) 


The President of France has as one 
of his functions the promotion of coali- 
tion. The President of the Council, or 
the Premier, is the one who actually 
forms the coalition and endeavors to 
keep it functioning and in power. 

It should be emphasized that the fall 
of a Cabinet and its replacement by a 
new Cabinet do not constitute any- 
thing like the change of administration 
that can take place in the United States 
every four years if one party replaces 
another in power. In France it .means 
only that the composition of the execu- 
tive committee of the Assembly in charge 
of executive functions, has been altered. 

This system is much nearer to the 
British than to the American. Indeed, 
the British system would work exactly 
like the French system if the British 
parliament were made up of a great 
number of unco-ordinated groups with 
no discipline in voting, rather than, as 
it is, of two great disciplined parties. 
It is perhaps worth noting that about 
one hundred years ago the British 
parliament seemed to be moving in 
that direction. However, the ever-grow- 
ing power of party machines reversed 
the tendency. 


HE ideas which prevail in the French 

Assembly and among the electorates 
about parliamentary behavior and pro- 
cedure preclude parliamentary Govern- 
ment. In 1789, when the French tradi- 
tion and system were created, there was 
no idea that parliament (or the Assem- 
bly) should govern. All the parliamen- 
tary practices of France presuppose an 
independent executive which was al- 
ready in being at the time of the first 
French parliament: This was the King. 
The National Assembly of 1789 did not 
dream of doing away with the King. 

The first written constitution of 
France, 1791, stated that the French 
Government was monarchical, and that 
the supreme executive power lay in the 
hands of the King; that he alone held 
the power of appointment and dis- 
missal of ministers. Moreover, these 
ministers could not be chosen from the 
members of the Assembly. The Revolu- 
tion, occurring on August 10th, 1792, 
swept away the monarchy, and it is a 
striking feature of French history that 
ever since, the problem of a strong and 
yet restrained executive has never been 
solved in France. 

The average American reading about 
France and French political difficulties 
today is likely to think that French in- 
stability is a result of circumstances of 
the moment. This is not quite true, 
since the disease has been apparent for 
the past 160 years, and has played a 
decisive part in the decline of France 
from her former position of European 
and world importance. 
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At authors’ luncheon, Katherine Burton of 
THE SIGN, a visiting Sister, and Mr. Trezza. 








@ We do well what we love to do, and Alphonse Trezza loved 
working among books from the day when, fresh from high school, 
he went as page to the Free Library of Philadelphia. Born in 
that city about thirty-two years ago—one of a family of seven 
whose parents had come from Italy—he joined the Air Force in 
1942 and served in the South Pacific. After his discharge, he 
entered the University of Pennsylvania and later enrolled in the 
celebrated library course at Drexel Institute. This ceaseless 
industry won its reward when he was invited to take over impor 
tant work at Villanova College Library in 1948, and the next year 
to head the circulation department of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Here he has proved a dynamo of energy, winning popu- 
larity among students and faculty of all creeds. 

Obviously, he was the man to put new life into the drooping 
Catholic Library Association in Philadelphia, and having been 
put in command, he set about increasing the interest and mem 
bership at meetings, editing the newsletter, and inaugurating 
annual authors’ luncheons. Mr. Trezza sees rich opportunities 
for Catholic librarians today in both religious and _ public 
libraries. He urges his co-religionists to apply for books and 
magazines that they believe worthwhile and to encourage reading 
of the best. 
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@ On the opposite page we feature a li- 
brarian, and we continue on the same 
theme, to a certain extent, on this page. 
Mrs. Mary McNiff, the charming Catho- 
lic lady featured here, is the wife of Har- 
vard University’s first Catholic Librarian. 
Though she catalegues the Celtic books in 
the Lamont Library at Harvard, her 
claim to recognition is much broader. 
The main activities of this zealous lady 
form a rather impressive list. For in- 
stance, she teaches Gaelic and has done 
some very valuable translations in that 
difficult tongue. She writes book reviews 
for the Pilot, the official Catholic paper 
of the Archdiocese of Boston. Recently 
she won wide acclaim in Catholic literary 
circles for her book supplement for the 
paper, fashioned after the supplements 
found in the large metropolitan papers. 
In constant demand as a lecturer on 
literature and books, Mrs. McNiff takes 
mischievous delight in lampooning the 
ladies who are so fond of discussing 
books, but who find little time to read 
them. She is also a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Advisory Committee on Juvenile 
Reading and the Gommunity Relations 
, Committee of Cambridge. Besides writ- 
loved = ing articles for various papers and maga- 
chool, % zines in the Catholic press, Mrs. McNiff 
rn in has found time to organize a study club 
seven and also conducts classes in Church 
rce in sta Liturgy. 
he Above all else, she insists that she is a 
in the ? full-time housekeeper and mother. Her 
iseless \- son attends Boston College High School. 
mpor- ’ Her verse has appeared in Tue Sicn. 
t year She claims: “the heavily prejudiced, but 
mnsyl- ‘ otherwise delightful Cliff Laube bullied 
popu- the editors into publishing it.” 
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A family united. Ed Jr. (6); the author; Johnny (34%); Mike (2%); and Mom reading to Mary (4%) 


-..- And Baby Makes Seven 


Can there be a greater loneliness than that of the only child? 


The Christian family 


ies! Molly and me .. . and baby 
makes three.” 

I could have hummed that ditty quite 
safely five years ago. 

But not now. The latest baby at our 
place made a full house—three jacks and 
two queens. 

It also stirred up plenty of 
speeches around the hustings. 

We got a wire from one close friend 
that said with plainness: 
“Congratulations. 


fiery 


pulverizing 
Stop!” 

Another friend sent a succinct little 
note hinting that we should name this 
one “Caboose.” 

And we even got a plaintive note 
from one of the little rascal’s grand- 
mothers saying that her doctor had ad- 
vised her that she was having her grand- 
children too close together. 

Now, the one from Grandmom was 
sincere; she is a good Catholic, but she 
tends to tighten up in the clutch. She 
wants us to be wise. but she would be 
horrified if she thought we would con 
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strue her plea as meaning for us to do 
something wrong. 

Not so our friends, however. 

Every time we have a new baby, my 
male confreres grin as though they had 
just eaten the canary who knew “where 
the body was hid.” And they amuse 
themselves by making half-joking, all-in- 
earnest remarks about how little I know 
of the mechanics of 
living. 

With the arrival of our fifth baby, a 
couple of them 
Good-Humor-Man 


twentieth-century 


even dropped their 
masks. They eased 
me aside to warn me that I had become 
six kinds of a beast to that 


ole girl” I married. 


“sweet little 


And that is where I lost my equanim- 
ity. 

You see, the matter is not trivial. It 
is as big as sin, as mean as selfishness, 
and as wide as the diflerence between 
hell. 


heaven and Mavbe not for the 


is still the best selfishness-killer God ever devised 


Planned Parenthood people, but for 
those of us who call ourselves Catholics. 
\When Margaret Sanger’s disciples get 
to the top of the Big Ivory Stairs, it is 
just possible that they may be able to 
plead “invincible ignorance,” but for 
me it won't be so easy. I know the rules, 
they make very good sense, and I know 
that no amount of rationalization will 
still that wee, small voice. I know that 
if I were to follow any other course 
than the one I know to be right. event- 
ually I'd go to perdition and hiss, hiss 
I'd fry. It is that simple. 

No, for our marriage, there is no 
along that line. The only 
problem we have is with people who 
want to mind our own, sacred business. 

It is a sad fact that the “And-Baby- 
Makes-Three” mentality has, at least 
lor the time being, inherited the earth. 
If you don’t believe it, look at the 
forces which work against large families. 

Food and milk prices are still soaring 
like angels flecing from the sight of 


problem 
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sin. At the turn of the century a doctor 
would deliver a baby tor $10.00—now 
the figure runs closer to $125.00. And 
you cannot buy a low-priced, new house 
that will comfortably accommodate a 
family that numbers more than four. 

If you do find a house to rent or buy, 
the neighbors take one look at the size 
of your family and go around with tall 
faces their chins making third 
tracks in front of them because they 
figure the value of their property has 
been depreciated. 

Our semipagan society expects that 
you will keep up with the Joneses 
until it comes to having children—and 
then you are supposed to keep down 
to them. 

The problem, however, seems to be 
partly our fault. We believe, and we 
do, but we are atraid to think and 
argue, which is not too intelligent, for 
Catholic philosophy and theology need 
not fear contrast with rival thought on 
birth control, which practice Chesterton 
once dismissed as involving neither 
birth nor control. 

But still we skulk. I know the feel- 
ing. We take the children to a restau- 
rant. People stare, and I can imagine 
what they are thinking. “Five children 
and the oldest one barely six!” And I 
tend to cower where I should throw 
back my shoulders, toss out my chin, 
and show the pride in my youngsters 
that I really feel. 


and 


HE lIegic of family blueprinters is 

as so much wind in the.willows. Had 

we listened to the blueprint people, 
we would have spaced at least two of 
our current five out of existence. And, 
that would have left us a 
pretty colorless lot, because, No. 2, Mary, 
and No. 4, Mike,—the ones who would 
have been scratched—are both redheads. 
Without them we would have only a 
blonde and brownheads—and | 
life would be considerably duller. 
Consequently, it is about time that 
we started to blast some of the pet 
myths the family limiters have set up: 
to wit, that 

their 
figures and _ their 

beauty and burn 
a out quickly when 
they have a num- 
wa * py ber of children 
, close _ together; 
that having a 
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baby a year is tantamount to Mama’s 
signing a unilateral suicide pact; and 
that in large families each child is some- 
how cheated of his just inheritance of 
happiness, is robbed of the tender af- 


fection and material advantages that 
should be his. 
All of this is hokum. 


If you want facts on figures, I just 
happen to know half a dozen beautiful 
girls, all of them mothers of at least four 
children, who could assemble a_ floor 
that would make Florenz Zieg- 
feld kick the faded flowers off his grave. 
The women who pass up having chil- 
dren are as often as not the ones who 
get fat and flabby. Leisure, bonbons, 
and frozen daiquiris add up to one 
thing: adipose tissue. 


show 


Conversely, no 
one ever devised a manual of setting up 
exercises that could compare with pick- 
ing up after children. 


S for the canard that a child in a 

big tamily is often left unloved and 
is the one of a 
number, nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Who is lonelier than an only 
child? And what little girl can have 
a better doll than a baby sister? The 
child of a large family is loved on all 
sides; the single child of selfish parents 
is only half-a child, denied the com- 
plement of blood fraternity and given 
as a poor substitute only the gaudy kew- 
pies, the “plaster slum,” that money 
can provide. And dollar signs are no 
substitute for brothers and 

As for the fear one has 
yet proved that more women die in 
childbirth than die from disease brought 
on by the use of contraceptives or that 
more 


worse for being 


sisters. 


angle, no 


women 80 crazy because of a 
house full of kids than end up mental 
cases because they have thwarted their 


God-given mission. It is shockingly true 


that more women die each year from 
criminal abortion than from labor or 
the consequences thereof. And, al- 


though the birth preventers would like 
you to believe it, it is not true that the 
people who buy those 
who failed to read Planned Parenthood 
literature. By and large, just the op- 
posite is true. It is the person who is 
caught short by the failure of a device 
who casts around for another way out. 
To their way of thinking it is only 
natural. If the child was not desired in 
the first place, it certainly will not be 
greeted cheerfully when it appears on 
the scene pinched, red, and angry; a 
lonely, naked stranger, unintended, un- 
wanted, and unwelcomed. 

Not all of this is not by way of 
saying that obeying the will of God 
by having children is easy. It is not. It 
is a purgative experience, the best lit- 
tle selfishness-killer ever devised. 

Even if the kids were angels simpli- 
citer, rearing them would not be easy. 


abortions are 





Kids may be trouble, 
but they are God’s 
kind, easy to take 


And the good 
Lord knows they 
are not perfect. 
The fact is that 
they are such di- 
vine mixtures of 
nectar and vine- 
gar, angelpuss and 
“debbil,”’ saint 
and sass, _per- 
verseness and piety, that any resem- 
blance between them and the model 
children posed in Planned Parenthood 
advertising could exist in the 
imagination of their ever-loving mother. 

Life with the little tartars is a hell- 
for-leather experience. 


only 


For Mama there are times when 
purgatory would seem like Nirvana— 
when the jetsam from every drawer, 


bookcase, and toybox is swirling in a 
mad Gulf Stream from the kitchen sink 
to the front porch; when the baby is 
wet, the dishes stacked, the toast burn- 
ing, the phone ringing—and the pastor 
is at the door for a friendly chat. 


OR the father of a big family there 

are times when not even a friendly 
postcard breaks the snow of bills in 
the mail, when the roof is leaking, the 
cracks in the foundation are widening, 
the hot water heater is rusting out, the 
car is stranded at the corner of Fourth 
and Main with a broken block, and the 
neighbors come in a group to ask if he 
will co-operate in 
curb-sidewalk 
of two dollars per every running [oot. 

Sure, kids are with 
chocolate sauce smeared about its mouth, 
trouble with blackjack gum stuck in its 
hair, trouble plastered with band-aids 
and wanting its heart caressed, but they 
are God’s kind of trouble—not the 
devil’s; they are the kind of trouble that 
burns you pure and lifts you up. 

In your house there always seems to 
be a shortage of milk, 
and quiet, but there is never a shortage 
of love. And you know from experi- 
ence that things are not so tough but 
that they could be worse, that the bills 
always get paid somehow, and that when 
Thanksgiving Christmas come 
around you would not trade your big 
table full of lusty kids for a seat on 


putting in a new 


combination at the rate 


trouble, trouble 


money, shoes, 


and 
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three-year-old and you are stopped in 
your anger by the five-year-old standing 
manfully between his little brother and 
your rage. 


PATRON OF THE DYING 


by MARGARET DEVEREAUX CONWAY But the best is when you stop by 


their beds when they are asleep. And 
you stand there, grabbing Mama’s hand 
tight all at once for the wonder of those 
beautiful, innocent babies, their little 
derrieres happily raised in the air, their 
midget starfish hands relaxed and reg. 
ing for tomorrow’s temptations, and you 
would not trade places with anybody, 
And you look at Mama, and somehow 
she is still as young as she was the day 
you married her, and she is still your 
girl, and you look in her eyes and you 
see pure happiness shining from every 
rod and cone. And you know you are 
not wrong. 


At the last hour when the dark descends 
To blot time’s noonday with its deathly fall, 
Joseph, heed our tears; come then 


And be our strongest hope of all. 


Dear master of the household of the Faith, 
When dark comes down, you range the night 
Most fatherly securing everything 


In quietude and peace until the light. 


From that great dark secure us then; 
Let all our weary consciousness subside, 
And hold us, children, on your arms at rest, 


And comforted, as once the Christ did ride. 


’ Believe me, I wouldn’t trade my good 
Who when your hour came grew strong as God ‘ 














To hand you peacefully into God’s arms; 
Thus setting hope as seal on all our fears, 


And ending evermore our old alarms. 


C= 
GREEN LEGIONS 


by DESMOND LONERGAN 


Did you know that up in Heaven 

All the Saints speak with the brogue, 
So many Irish got there from below; 
To hear him speak, you couldn’t tell 
Saint Peter from the rogue 


Who threw his hat in Heaven long ago. 


They say Lucifer is happy 

Knowing just what he escaped, 

For the Irish weren’t created when he fell, 
And the legions of Saint Michael 

Have increased with warriors caped 


In the green of the brigades that laugh at hell. 








the stock exchange or a corner on the 
uranium market. 

You know that for all the work and 
all the tears, there are ten times that 
number of unalloyed joys: When the 
first-grade nun says of your oldest: ‘“He’s 
the finest boy I had,” when the 
three-year-old kneels proud and straight 
and says a perfect “Haily Mary,” when 
the five-year-old boy comes to you—who 
are lying delinquent abed when you 
should be up—and says, “Mikey was wet, 
and I changed his diaper so you could 
sleep.” 


evel 


The tough times only serve to make 
you appreciate the hours 
more. If children onerous a 
burden as the planning people say (and 
they aren’t) it would still be worth 
it when they come running out after 


rewarding 
were as 
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a bath, all clean and fresh-smelling in 
5. 
clean pajamas and jump up in your lap 


and about break your neck with a big 


hug, telling you they love you. 
Sometimes you just can’t stop thank- 
ing God for them: When the baby gig- 
eles and laughs for the first time, when 
she first discovers her hands, when she 
learns to play peek with you; when the 
two-year-old toddler, truly a character, 
comes walking in, a little Bing Crosby 
in his almost ridiculously small blue 
jeans, a football helmet on his head 
and an FDR cigarette holder stuck non- 
chalantly in his mouth. It is truly 
marvelous you see the instances 
of their to each other, when 
you see the four-year-old sitting in a 
little chair, rocking the baby on her 
lap—or when you are 


when 
kindness 


angry at the 


wife and batch of youngsters for any. 
thing. From all of them I get trouble, 
and from the redheads double. 

But 1,000 years from now, when 
every Cadillac has rusted back to dust, 
and every brick, bauble, and book has 
become just a nostalgia of the devil, 
my kids will just be getting the feel of 
the wheel of eternity. That’s what 
counts: These are immortal souls you 
are nurturing. 

That is why I like the wisdom of 
the Catholic Church better than the 
sophistries of the people who would 
take Henry Wallace’s AAA program one 
step further and plow 
second child. 


under every 


CTUALLY TI hold no grudge against 

these people, although often they do 
hurt my feelings and offend my sensi- 
bilities. 

But I do think they are doing griev- 
ous harm, stampeding the American 
people into a stupid fear of their own 
unborn children. 

Of course, it is a 


free couniry and 
the “occasional 


motherhood” clan can 
believe as they please. But we must re- 
member that the reverse is also true. 

You know, there is a lake up at Web 
ster, Mass., that is named “Chaugogag- 
ogmanchaugagaugchabunagungamaug,” 
or “Chaubungagungamaug” for short. 

It is an Indian name, and _ loosely 
translated it means: “You stick to your 
side of the lake, I'll stick to my side, 
and we'll both stay away from the mid- 
dle.” 

Now, one of these days one of these 
blueprint people is going to push me too 
far, and then I’m going to really blow 
up. 

I’m going to grab him by the lapels, 
look him straight in the eye, and 
snarl: “Chaugogagogmanchaugagaugcha- 
bunagungamaug.” 

And I guess that will take care of 
him. 
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CANADA... 
big Middle Power 
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Gov. Gen. Vincent Massey with Prime Minister St. Laurent 


“The twentieth century belongs to Canada” is no idle 


catch-phrase. 


Politically, economically, and 


internationally, our good neighbor has come into her own 


by ANTHONY J. WRIGHT 


HERE are today only three great 


powers—the United States, the 
U.S.S.R., and bringing up the rear, 
Great Britain. But west of the Iron 


Curtain there are “middle” powers with- 
out whom the Western World might 
well be in sore straits. France, relegated 
to a “middle” power is more eagerly 
courted now than when she could field 
the finest army in Europe and when 
Gallic generalship served as a model 
for the military mind. President Eisen- 
hower’s first overseas greeting after win- 
ing the U.S. election was to France, 
his NATO home. West Germany, al- 
though a rump of a country, is a mid- 
dle power whose future is as much the 
concern of the Kremlin as it is of Lon- 
don, Washington, or Ottawa. 
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The mere mention of Ottawa in the 
same breath as Washington or London 
is a measure of the rise of a tiny north- 
ern nation of which Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
a great Canadian Prime Minister, said 
“The Twentieth Century Is Canada’s.” 
It’s a phrase which has been used by 
more after-dinner speakers north of 
the 49th parallel than any other they 
indulge in. Perhaps Laurier was think- 
ing of the second half of this century. 
When he made his claim for Canada, 
she was a string of communities con- 
taining altogether 6,000,000 persons, 
extended along the north of the U.S., 
many of them with their hearts in the 
United Kingdom. Fifty years ago Can- 
ada was a land of promise—today it’s 


a land of fulfillment with only one 


poverty—shortage of population. She is 
the BIG middle power. 

As such, Canada’s 
to and welcomed far more than one 
would expect of a nation of 14,000,000 
persons. The North Atlantic ‘Treaty 
Organization is generally thought of, 
at least in Canada, as the brain-child 
of Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent. 
Whether that be so or not, it is certain 
that NATO would not be the force for 
good and the source of Western strength 


voice is listened 


it is without generous support from 
Canada. 
HE recent Commonwealth Prime 


Conference 
could not have been the forerunner of 
a_ serious dollar-sterling get-together 
without the presence of Canada, the 
only Commonwealth nation with dollars 
and a finance minister 
money than he finds it easy to admit 
in Parliament at Ottawa. Canada’s 
voice is heeded at the United Nations, 
even by Andrei Vishinski, because 
it is realized that she axe to 
grind—except that of seeking sure peace 
by Christian methods. Being friendly 
and hopeful in a cynical world does not 
mean that Canada is soft in her at- 
titude to the Cold War. She’s not soft 
toward the harbingers of phony peace 
under the The public 
face and inner thoughts of Canada, just 
now, are such that Douglas MacArthur, 
Aneurin Sen. Joseph Mc- 
Carthy would all be regarded as danger- 
ous men with solutions too radical for 
the perilous balance in which world 
affairs are now suspended. 


Ministers’ Economic 


who has more 


has no 


Picasso dove. 


Bevan, 01 


However, before trying to measure 
Canada’s importance in the councils of 
nations or depicting her as a small, 
peaceful nation always on the side of 
the angels, it would be 
amine the sources of material 
strength. They are unlikely to 
run dry for many years to come. Can- 
ada’s prosperity is 


as well to ex- 
her 


sources 


exceeded by her 
promise—she’s a young business which, 
unless major blight or catastrophe crip- 
ples her economy, will report greater 
success every year-end. 

There are 85 chances out of 100 that 
the paper this article is printed on has 
come from the immense forests of Can- 
ada. The New York for ex- 
ample, instead of having some 300 pages 


Times, 





ANTHONY J. WRIGHT has written for Co- 
lumbia, Popular Science Monthly, and other 
publications. He is on the writing staff of 
Canada’s National Film Board and is a regu- 
lar correspondent for the Irish Independent 
ond the Birmingham Post. 
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every Sunday, might well have only a 
score if Canadian newsprint were not 
available at the big Times plant at 
Kapuskasing in Northern Ontario. 
Even Colonel Robert McCormick, who 
stirs up flurries of criticism one way or 
another when he flits through Canada 
on a world tour by air and is not re- 
markable for warmness toward the Com- 
monwealth, depends largely on Can- 
adian newsprint for his Chicago Tribune 
and has pulp and paper interests in 
Canada. Even taking into account the 
forests of the U.S.S.R. and Scandinavia, 
Canadian newsprint provides three out 
of every five newspaper pages in the 
world, according to the statisticians. It 





furnaces of Pennsylvania and Ohio, but 
a distant source is a poor substitute es- 
pecially in time of war. Canada shows 
promise now of being able to feed the 
furnaces for decades to come. The giant 
deposits of high grade ore at Ungava 
in Northern Quebec/Labrador contain- 
ing 400,000,000 tons of proved ore are 
not only great enough to change the 
whole economic line-up of the North 
(American continent, they are starting 
production of 10,000,000 tons annually 
in 1954. A wilderness railway 300 miles 
long is now being completed to Ungava 
from the St. Lawrence port of Seven 
Islands. This spring and summer, as 
in the past two years, thousands of tech- 





ments must in time throw a strain on 
supplies of raw materials. Although the 
days when she was merely a hewer of 
wood and drawer of water for others are 
long past, Canada will be happy to sup- 
ply many of the minerals needed in the 
jet and atomic age. 

In her Northwest Territories and jn 
Saskatchewan she possesses the only de. 
pendable and known supply in North 
America of the raw material of atomic 
fission: uranium. Although the U.§, 
may have some interest in Belgian 
Congo deposits on which Britain has 
first call, there is in Canada enough 
uranium to make her independent of 
ocean shipments. 








National Film Board Phcto 
The almost entirely unexploited natural resources of 
Canada make her the atomic age’s mineral depository 


National Film Bui 
Canada’s independent government since 1867 gives her 
strength and peace at home and real prestige abroad 






is typical of Canada that even in this 
account, where a. special effort is being 
made to avoid the use of statistics, it is 
necessary to record that the forests of 
Canada which provide continuous sup- 
plies of profitable timber cover an area 
equal to that of the whole of India, to 
two South Africas or to seven New 
Zealands. In 1951 pulp and paper mills 
churned out a product worth $1,250,- 
000,000 and three times 
what they were in 1939. 

The importance of Canada as a giant 
reserve of raw materials and as an im- 
pressive industrial and trading unit in 
her own right lies mostly in her wealth 
of goods and services capable of making 
up for any future deficiencies in the 
U. S. Her wheat and oil are of less 
moment to her neighbor than her zinc, 
copper, asbestos, nickel, and uranium. 
Above all, the once-plentiful iron ore 
mined in the Mesabi range of Minne- 
sota is on the Venezuela has 
supplied some iron ore for the blast- 


exports were 


wane. 
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nicians and laborers, some from as far 
afield as Texas, will be hustling to get 
deposits into production. 

The idea for Ungava was Canadian, 
that of Jules R. Timmins, boss of Hol- 
linger Gold Mines, but much of the 
money needed to exploit the Labrador 
wealth came trom the United States. 
The M. A. Hanna Co., whose president 
is George M. Humphrey, new U. S. 
Secretary of the Treasury, is a leader 
in the group which has invested more 
than $225,000,000 in the venture. The 
ore can best reach the Midwest through 
the St. Lawrence river. Hence the Sea- 
way, which Canada intends now to build 
alone, has become more of an urgent 
defense need than it was first thought 
to be. 

Only recently the U.S. began to im- 
port certain vital minerals. This may 
have been the writing on the wall. The 
great productivity of U.S. industry and 
the growing cry for more and more con- 
sumer goods together with more arma- 


When the present construction of 
dams and smelters is completed at a 
cost of half a billion dollars at Kitimat, 
British Columbia, Canada will have the 
largest production of aluminum in the 
world. She has most of the world’s 
nickel, most of its asbestos, large de- 
posits of titanium, and abundance of 
zinc, copper, magnesium, gold, and sil- 
ver. These are as important to the U.S. 
and to Western civilization generally as 
her timber and pulpwood. She pro- 
duces enough wheat every year to feed 
100,000,000 people and this year’s mam- 
moth crop would provide enough bread 
to feed greater New York until 1960. 

Her lusty economy, the strength of 
her dollar, temporarily lording it on the 
currency exchanges over the U.S. green- 
back, and the growth of her own indus- 
tries during the last war, far from the 
bomb-line, are evidence that Canada’s 
material assets will make her more im- 
portant as her population increases. But 
it is her political situation which 
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makes her position as a middle power 
more significant than that of any other 
nation in the Western alliance. 

It is necessary to insist that Canada is 
not a colony; she is in no sense sub- 
servient to Britain or any other power. 
In fact, she has been independent of 
Britain since 1867. Some of the forms 
of tutelage did persist and much in- 
yestment and know-how came to Can- 
ada from Britain. Now, however, un- 
der the impetus of the war and largely 
through the genius of organizers like 
Trade and Commerce Minister C. D. 
Howe, an American by birth, Canada’s 
own industries have sprouted up. She 
can detach herself from technical ad- 


Millions of sound Canadian dollars 


spent to open up water power for booming industries 


vice from Britain or anywhere else, if 
she wishes, and can furnish a large share 
of her own investment capital. 

The trappings of tutelage which re- 
mained until recent times have been 
swept away by the present Liberal Gov- 
ernment. Canada no longer refers to 
herself as a “Dominion.” Her only con- 
nection with Britain is that she has a 
Queen who happens to live in London 
and be the Queen of England. Her only 
tie with Britain, and it does not imply 
any external control, is their common 
tie to the Commonwealth. If Canada 
left that vague and yet real association 
of mutually interested peoples, there 
would be loud protests in Canada and 
eloquent regrets in Britain, but nothing 
could be done to hinder her exit. 

The Governor General of Canada—to 
many he must seem like a British emis- 
sary sent to pull wires behind scenes to 
make sure that Ottawa plows the Com- 
monwealth furrow—has no power at all 
over Canadians. He merely represents 
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their Queen. The Right Honorable 
Vincent Massey, a cultured and un- 
dramatic person, is the present holder of 
the office and the first Canadian in the 
long line of governors general. True, 
he cannot shine in a field marshal’s 
uniform and boast the — practical 
achievements of his predecessor, Earl 
Alexander of Tunis, but he provides 
the personal link with the Crown which 
the Canadian constitution needs. 
Paradoxically for those who do not 
understand the Commonwealth, Cana- 
dians have been more loyal to it since 
their country became a middle power 
than they professed to be twenty years 
ago. That is because they remain in it 


National Film Board Photo 


have een 


freely and with no coercion of any kind. 

It is this living in two worlds which 
gives Canada her peculiar importance 
in the scheme of things. She under- 
stands the sterling area and its hopes 
and needs, because the other members 
of the Commonwealth, unlike herself, 
are all sterling nations. She understands 
the dollar area because she is a North 
American nation and proud of it. Thus 
she is well equipped to be a balance 
wheel in a transatlantic partnership be- 
tween Britain, Western Europe, and the 
United States. Because much of her 
trade, especially in agricultural prod- 
ucts, has been with Britain and sterling 
buyers, she has a vested interest in the 
economic recovery of the Old World. 
Because she is permanently linked with 
the United States, through trade, pro- 
duction methods, and, above all, by 
geography, she has an even stronger in- 
terest in working for the welfare of 
America. 

As a middle power, detached enough 





from present scenes of strife to be able 
to advise impartially on them, Canada’s 
word carries great weight. She is well 
liked, her people are popular, There is 
just a danger that they may get the 
notion that this happy state of affairs 
might always be so. The truth is that 
Canada has not yet been tried in the 
fire of international policy-making to 
the extent that Britain and the United 
States have. Unlike the other two, she 
does not have to evolve an official atti- 
tude to such trouble areas as the Mid- 
dle East, Western Germany, Western 
Europe, or Red China in such a man- 
ner that that policy will inevitably af- 
fect the lives, and pocketbooks, of hun- 


dreds of millions of persons. She makes 
policies and stands by them, but she 
knows that if they turn sour one of the 
Great Powers will get the blame. 

In statesmanship she is feeling her 
way and doing it with that mixture of 
compromise and brashness which might 
be expected of a nation with her heart 
on both sides of the Atlantic at the same 
time. She bridles when Washington 
takes her for granted just as she would 
if Britain forgot her place as an ally 
and member of the same family. As a 
middle power, Canada is one of the 
strongest forces in the world today for 
the stability it needs. Anti-imperialist by 
temperament, American by her habits, 
British by her constitution, and Euro- 
pean by her blood, Canada is thought 
by many to be the most fortunate nation 
on earth. All she really needs is popula- 
tion and a history of her own. When 
time has filled those needs, she may well 
be a Great Power well schooled to as- 
sume more important tasks. 
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Canada has now detached herself from dependence on 
outside technicians and utilizes her own skilled labor 





Our Frustrated Vice-=Presidents 


The officeholders themselves have given the best description of the 


Vice-President: “A figure of slight importance with a title of great 


impressiveness.”” 


John Adams 


HEN the youthful Californian, 
Richard M. Nixon, took the oath 
o! office as Vice-President of the United 
States on Inauguration 


office 


Day, he as- 
which is at once the 
most potentially powerful and the most 
frustrating in the government. 

As a member of the Nixon 
had made headlines presiding over the 
Un-American Activities 


sumed an 


House, 


Committee. As 
2 candidate for the vice-presidency, he 
had stolen the show during the cam- 
paign—for a few days, at least—with his 
dramatic televised defense of his in- 
tegrity. But unless the heartbeat which 
sustains President fails, 
Nixon is years of 


Fisenhower 
fou 
Unless he becomes 
president—the odds are long against him; 
only seven of the thirty-three presidents 
have died in office—he will be caught up 


destined to 
relative obscurity. 


in a round of minor chores such as ap- 
pointing five midshipmen to the Naval 
Academy, naming four Senators to the 
Academy’s Board of Visitors, 
mending to the President two candi- 
dates for the Military Academy at West 
Point, and signing enrolled bills and 
resolutions before they go to the White 
House. 

The only duty imposed upon the Vice- 
President by the Constitution is that of 
presiding over the Senate—of which he 


recom- 


is not a member—and voting in the 
event of a tic. The Constitution does 
not even say that a vice-president, on 


the death of a president, shall assume 
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Thomas Jefferson 


by JOHN C. O°BRIEN 


Bettman Archive photos 


M. Van Buren 


the title of President. It merely says he 
“shall assume the duties of the office.” 
but John Tyler, the first Vice-President 
to fill a vacancy caused by the death 
of a President, took the title as well as 
the powers, and his example has been 
followed ever since. 

the Constitution had 
in mind two other circumstances under 
which a_ vice-president would assume 
command of the government. These are 


The framers of 


the “inability” of a president to perform 
his duties and the removal of a president 
by impeachment. But a vacancy never 
has occurred in either way. Because the 
framers failed to designate who should 
determine what constitutes “inability,” 
no president has ever been declared in- 
competent to exercise his authority; 
although Garfield was physically inca- 
pacitated for two months after he was 
felled by an bullet in 1881, 
and Woodrow Wilson was an invalid for 


assassin’s 


a much longer period during his second 
term. Impeachment proceedings were 
begun against only one president—An- 
drew Johnson—and he was acquitted. 
So, historically, death has ever 
opened the door of the White House to 
the heir apparent. 


only 


The second office in the government 
is such a hollow shell that from the be- 
ginning of the Republic it has been the 
butt of jokesmiths. Not many years 
a couple of playwrights cast a 
comic character with the comic name of 

Lhrottlebottom” as 


ago, 


Vice-President 





Others dubbed him, “A fifth wheel,” a “spare tire.”’ 





Acme 


John N. Garner 


Harris & Ewing 


Henry Wallace 


without incurring a protest from the 
fact, the citizenry gave 
the play one of Broadway’s longest runs, 
That no one took umbrage over the 
presentation of a vice-president as a 
symbol of frustration should cause no 
wonderment; the playwrights, in fact, 
had been outdone in poking fun at the 


citizenry. In 


olfice by many Vice-Presidents them- 
selves. 
John Adams, the first Vice-President, 


described the position as “the most in- 
significant office that ever was in- 
vented.” He wrote to Benjamin Rush, 
one of the signers, “I wish very heart- 
ily that a change of Vice-President could 
be made tomorrow. I have been too ill- 


used in the office to be fond of it; if 
I had not been introduced into it in a 
manner that made it a disgrace. I will 


never again serve in it upon such terms.” 
But he did serve another term under 
Washington. 

Thomas Jefferson, the second Vice- 
President, described the office as “hon- 
orable and easy.” While presiding over 
the Senate, he found ample leisure to 
write his celebrated Jefferson’s Manual. 
Theodore Roosevelt wrote to a friend 
in a foreign land, after he was elected 
Vice-President, “By the time you receive 
this you will have learned from the daily 
press that I have been forced to take 
the veil.” Vice-President Thomas R. 
Marshall, who continually poked fun at 
his job, once described it in these words: 
“The Vice-President of the United 
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Vice-President Richard M. Nixon 


States is like a man in a cataleptic state; 
he cannot speak; he cannot move; he 
suffers no pain; and yet he is perfectly 
conscious of everything that is going on 
about him.” Marshall also was fond of 
telling this story: “There were once 
two brothers. One ran away to sea, the 
other was elected Vice-President, and 
neither of them ever was heard of 
again.” In his Recollections, Marshall re- 
calls remarking to a policeman assigned 
to protect him during a visit to Denver, 
“Your labor is in vain. Nobody was 
ever crazy enough to shoot a vice-presi- 
dent.” As a matter of record, nobody 
ever did shoot at a vice-president. 

John Nance Garner, one of the most 
beloved of the vice-presidents, consid- 
ered his office “the no-man’s land some- 
where between the executive and the leg- 
islative branch,” and the vice-president 
as “a figure of slight importance with a 
tile of great impressiveness—a spare 
tire on the automobile of government.” 
After he retired he wrote to a friend, 
“A vice-president may move into the 
presidency and be a great president. A 
great man may become vice-president 
but he can’t become a great vice-presi- 
dent.” 

On August 18, 1841, after Vice-Presi- 
dent Tyler had succeeded to the presi- 
dency, Philip Hone, one of New York’s 
famous mayors, wrote in his diary, “Mr. 
Tyler was a sort of adjunct to the Ad- 
ministration, a kind of fifth wheel to 
the political coach, which we now dis- 
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cover could have gone on much better 
without him.” 

John C. Calhoun, the seventh vice- 
president, tired of the boring monotony 
of the job and resigned to enter the 
Senate, where he saw a wider field for 
the exercise of his great talents. 

Hone’s low opinion of the vice-presi- 
dency seems to have been shared by 
some of the delegates to the convention 
which drafted the Constitution. One of 
them—some say it was Benjamin Frank- 
lin—suggested facetiously that the vice- 
president be given the title of “His 
Superfluous Excellency.” The vice-presi- 
dency was among George Mason’s objec- 
tions to the Constitution, which he re- 
fused to sign. He wrote in 1788, “Hence 
also springs the unnecessary office of 
the vice-president, thereby dangerously 
blending the executive and legislative 
powers, besides always giving some one 
of the states unnecessary and unjust 
predominance over the others.” 

George Clinton, of New York, who 
later became a vice-president, argued 
that there was no valid reason for vice- 
presidents. Another one of the framers 
objected that the vice-presidency was 
merely “a consolation prize” for the 
person receiving the second highest vote 
in the election. It took the persuasive 
eloquence of Alexander Hamilton to 
convince the convention that the Con- 
stitution should make provision for a 
successor in the event of the demise of a 
president. 


arg a precaution against a vacuum 
in the chief magistracy undoubt- 
edly was desirable. Where the framers 
erred was in giving so little thought to 
the duties that were to go with the 
second office. According to the debates, 
the convention seems to have had no 
idea what to do with the vice-president 
after they had decided reluctantly to 
have one. It was only after a delegate 
insisted that he should have something 
to do besides “waiting to fill another 
man’s shoes” that the convention hit 
upon the idea of making him presiding 
officer of the Senate. 

As a result of this down-rating of the 
office, many able men have refused to 
run for it. Either Daniel Webster or 
Henry Clay, giants in their day, could 
have had the Whig vice-presidential 
nominations in 1840 and 1848. Benja- 


min Harrison refused to run with 
Ulysses S. Grant, remarking, “I am not 
ambitious to enter the White House 


following a_ hearse.” Hiram Johnson 
could have been the running mate of 
Warren G. Harding, but he was not in- 


terested. When the Republican leaders 
got William E. Borah, of Idaho, out of 
his bed to ask him to run with Calvin 
Coolidge, he bluntly replied he would 
rather stay in the Senate and went back 
to bed. The late Senator Arthur Van- 
denberg, of Michigan, ran away from a 
chance to be the running mate of Wen- 
dell L. Willkie. 

Two men actually refused the nomina- 
tion after it had been made by party 
conventions. In 1924, Governor Frank 
O. Lowden, of Illinois, declined to ac- 
cept his party’s designation. And in 
1844, Senator Silas Wright, of New York, 
learning that he had been nominated to 
run with James K. Polk, made use of 
Samuel F. B. Morse’s newly invented 
telegraph to wire the convention that he 
would not run. 


ONSIDERING the small scope al- 

lowed the vice-president for exer- 
cise of his talents, it is small wonder the 
abler men in a political party should 
prefer to serve in a position of power— 
such as member of the Senate, cabinet 
officer, ambassador, or governor of a 
state. Almost any senator exercises more 
influence over the affairs of the nation 
than a vice-president, although a vice- 
president may sit at a higher place at a 
state dinner. A secretary of state plays 
a role second only to that of the Presi- 
dent, and the head of an executive de- 
partment acts as the President’s deputy 
in a wide field of activities. 

Another reason why able men shy 
away from the vice-presidency is that it 
has proved to be a political graveyard 
for most of those who have served in it. 
Only three—John Adams, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and Martin Van Buren—were 
elected to the presidency while serving 
as vice-presidents. Of the seven who as- 
sumed the presidency on the death of a 
president, only three—Theodore Roose- 
velt, Calvin and Harry S. 
Truman—were elected to succeed them- 
selves. The other four wanted to suc- 
ceed themselves but were denied the 
nomination for president. Only six suc- 
ceeded in becoming two-term vice-presi- 
dents. 

It was foreseen by the framers 
that able men would shun the vice-presi- 
dency. They intended that the vice- 
presidents should be chosen with as 
much care as the presidents. They pro- 
vided that the person receiving the sec- 
ond highest vote in the electoral college 
should be the vice-president. And for 
the few years that that system worked, 
the men chosen for the second place 
were eminently of presidential caliber. 


Coolidge, 


not 
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But by the time the fourth election was 
held, the electoral college had become 
the farce it is today. The party system 
had developed, and each party was put- 
ting a candidate for vice-president as 
well as a candidate for president betore 
the country. Thereafter, the 
the tramers that the vice-president 
should be chosen with strict regard for 
his qualifications for the office to which 


view of 


he might succeed was lost to view. 

\s the party system, with its nominat- 
ing conventions, pushed the electoral 
college into the background, it became 
the practice to select vice-presidential 
candidates on the basis of political ex- 
pediency. Sometimes the candidate was 
chosen to placate the faction supporting 
a disappointed candidate lor the first 
prize. Occasionally, the nomination was 


given to a revered elder party leader, 
as was the case when the Democrats 
nominated John Nance Garner and 


Alben W. Barkley. 
years, the 


More often, in later 
nominee 
the ticket 
geographically, It is now almost a con- 
vention axiom that the presidential and 
vice-presidential 


vice-presidential 
has been selected to “balance” 


nominees must come 
from different sections of the country. 
Under such a system of selection, few 
of the vice-presidential candidates have 
ranked in 


candidates. 


stature with the presidential 
Yet, oddly enough, two of 
the seven 


who succeeded. to the presi- 
dency by 


death of the 
Johnson and Theo- 


reason of the 
president— Andrew 


dore Roosevelt—are rated by most_his- 
torians as among the nation’s distin- 
euished Chief Executives. And future 


historians may give Harry S. Truman a 
place among them. None of the other 
four—John Tyler, Millard Fillmore, 
Chester A. Arthur, and Calvin Coolidge 


—brought dishonor to their high office. 

\s for the vice-presidents who were 
denied the honor of filling the highest 
olfice, few have escaped — oblivion. 
Thomas R. Marshall, though dead, and 
Alben W. Barkley, who at the age of 
seventy-five is much alive, are re- 
Charles G. 


Dawes attained momentary notoriety as 


very 
membered for their wit. 
a smoker of underslung pipes and a 
salty His claim to 


a place in history, however, rests not 


master ol language. 
upon anything he did as vice-president 
but upon the Dawes Plan for the pay- 
ment of Europe’s first world war debts. 

From time to time, efforts have been 
made to enhance the prestige of the vice- 
One of the 
proposals, made in 1803 during debate 
on the Twelfth 
abolish it and place the presidential suc- 


presidential ofhice. earliest 


Amendment, was to 


cession in an office which would attract 
able men. Similar attempts were made 
several times thereafter, but since they 
amendment 
they never got far. In 1868, Representa- 
Thomas D. Rhode 
Island, suggested the creation of a de- 


involved a Constitutional 


live Jenckes, of 
partment of civil service with the vice- 


president as its head. Senator Albert 


J. Beveridge, of Indiana, proposed that 


vice-presidents be given the 


appoint Senate committees. 


power to 


Several of the presidents have invited 
their vice-presidents to sit in at Cabinet 
that could inform 

\dministration policies. 
John Adams attended one or two mect- 


meetings so they 


themselves on 


ings, but tor a long time the practice was 
not followed. It considered such 
a radical when Tyler pro- 
posed that Vice-President Millard Fill- 
more attend Cabinet meetings that his 


was 


suggestion 


advisers told him it could not be done. 





PWilhelm Pieck and Otto Grotewohl, the two 
East German Communist leaders, recently made 
a tour of inspection of government institutions 
in the Soviet Zone. 
big prisons for political offenders and had a 


Insuranee 


They arrived at one of the 


However, thereafter Presidents Polk, Mc. 
Kinley, Harding, Coolidge, Franklin D, 
Roosevelt, and Truman sought to in- 
clude their vice-presidents in the family 
councils, with varying success. Dawes re- 
fused to attend Coolidge’s Cabinet meet- 
Ings. 

Vice-President Garner was a regular 
attendant at Roosevelt’s Cabinet meet- 
ings, but it was not until Henry A, 
Wallace was elected in Roosevelt's third 
term that a real effort was made to give 
the Vice-President 
deputy President. 


Status as a sort of 
Wallace not only 
attended Cabinet meetings and spoke 
his mind freely, but the President placed 
in his hands direction of the 
economic 


nation’s 
warlare measures, as head of 
the Board of Economic Warfare. The 
experiment, however, was not successful. 
Wallace feuded with the heads of other 
agencies charged with the economic war- 
fare program. During his term, he made 
so many enemies that the party leaders 
forced Roosevelt to drop him when the 
1944 ticket was made up. 


NE of the most radical proposals for 
reforming the vice-presidency was 
A. S. Mike Monroney, 
of Oklahoma, while he was a member of 
the House. 
stitutional 


made by Senator 


He suggested that bv Con- 
amendment certain § funda- 
administrative responsibilities 
should be transferred from the president 
to the vice-president and a second vice: 


mental 


president clected to preside over the 
Senate and substitute for the President 
on ceremonial occasions. Monroney. ar: 
eued that this would transform the vice- 
presidency into an important office that 
would attract men of _ presidential 
stature and at the same time relieve the 
burdens of an overworked president. 

\lthough the plan received almost 
no support, it was pointed in the right 
direction. A less involved 
the vice-presidential problem would be 


solution of 


to abolish the vice-presidency and give 
the right of succession, in the event of 
the death of a president, to the secretary 
of state. Since the presidents in recent 


vears have been largely preoccunied 


with foreign affairs, it seems onlv logical 


talk 


conditions 


that 
because 
money was so short. Pieck pulled out his check- 
check for 200,000 marks. He gave it to the 
governor and told him to use the money to improve the prisoners’ lot. 


with the who said 





long governor, that the Cabinet officer charged with 


their direction would be best qualified 
to step into the president’s shoes. A 


were very unsatisfactory 


book and wrote out a ceremonial vice-president with no right 
of succession could be elected to preside 
over the Senate. 

However, the 


Later in the day, the two Reds visited a kindergarten in the same 
town. The head of the school complained that shortage of funds was 


present system is so 
responsible for the 


embedded in tradition that it is unlikely 
Congress will change it. 


poor \gain 
Pieck pulled out checkbook and pen and gave the principal a check— 
this time for 20 marks. 
“How asked Grotewohl, 
and so little for the school?” 
“Well, Otto,” Pieck replied, “I’ve got to think of my future. Or 
do you think I'll ever become a child again?” 


—Leonard J. Schweitzer 


conditions existing in the school. 


Vice-presidents 
seemed destined to go on “reading the 
come,” “you give so much for the prison morning papers to ascertain the state of 
the President’s health,” as one of their 
number put it, calling the Senate to 
order day after day, and when their 
time is done, passing on to the land of 
the forgotten. 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 





Jesus Presented 
in the Temple 


by GERALD VANN. O.P. 


HE Church keeps two feasts con- 
cerned with this kind of ceremony 
in the Temple at Jerusalem. In the first, 
it is Mary who is taken as a young girl 
to be dedicated to God’s service; in the 
second, it is her divine Child. In both 
cases the purpose is the same—a dedica- 
tion to the will of God, that will which 
is to be the theme of Our Lord’s whole 
life, the background of all His thoughts 
and words. “My meat is to do the will 
of Him who sent Me,” He is to say; 
and when at the end he cries Consuin- 
matum est, it is that same divine will 
which has been accomplished to the full. 
The will of God is expressed for us 
in the law of God; and the longest of 
the psalms, which the Church uses so 
often in its daily liturgy, is full of the 
praises of that law. The law is canta- 
bile, subject for song, says the psalmist: 
“It was good for me to be humbled, so 
as to learn the law, a good greater than 
gold or silver.” ““How I love the law,” 
he cries again, “all day long I meditate 
it.” And again he tells us it makes him 
“wiser than my masters, than the old.” 
It is what gives him life, what gives him 
peace. “I have run the way of Thy com- 
mandments because Thou hast enlarged 
my heart.” 

But is this how the law of God ap- 
pears to us? Do we not find it rather a 
burdensome restraint, a shackling of our 
freedom, so that our temptation all 
the time is to rebel from it? Does not 
St. Paul himself speak of the “bondage 
of the law?” What is the clue to this ap- 
parent paradox? The answer is in one 
word: love. 

If you are bidden by some imper- 
sonal authority to do some irksome task, 
your instinct is to rebel; if someone you 
love very deeply asks the same thing of 
you, you do it with gladness. As long as 
the divine law remains something ex- 
ternal to us, imposed on us from with- 
out, it must be a burden and a_ bond- 
age; but if you love God enough to 
identify your will with His, it becomes 
at once what it is for the psalmist, for 
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the saints, for the Son 
highest freedom. 

“If you love Me, keep My command- 
ments,” Our Lord said, meaning that 
the proof of love is not in empty words, 
but in deeds. But it is also true to say, 
“If you love Me you will in fact keep 
My commandments, because to do My 
will is precisely what love will impel 
you to do.” 

It is, of course, valuable to meditate 
on the law, like the psalmist: to see for 
instance, how the keeping of the Ten 
Commandments is creative of the per- 
sonality and makes one’s life something 
rich and worthy, while the consistent 
rejection of them leads in the end to 
disintegration. But we are weak. Like 
St. Paul, the things we will to do we fail 
in fact to do; so that to obey the law 
always we need a very strong motive. 
We need a very deep and fierce love of 
God, whose law it is. 


of God—the 


en us by all means see the negative 
aspects of the law, the prohibi- 
tions, for what they are—simply the 
side of something extremely 
positive and creative, creative of life in 
its fulness. 


reverse 


But at the same time let us 
try to see the law as an expression not 
cnly of life but of Love; so that if, 
through God’s mercy, we can come to 
love that Love very deeply, we shall also 
inevitably come to love the expression 
of it. The law will for us too be canta- 
bile. 
You remember another incident of 
which the Temple was the scene: the 
driving out of the money-lenders. They 
had turned the house of God into a den 
of thieves. Our duty is to do exactly 
the opposite—to turn the world into a 
temple of God; not to use religious 
things for worldly or evil purposes, but 
to transform all earthly things and af- 





REV. GERALD VANN, English Dominican, 
author of many books, is one of the greatest 
living writers on spiritual subjects. The pres- 
ent article is the fifth of a series on the 
mysteries of the Rosary. 





fairs into the praise of God. This we 
shall do only if we try to do two things: 
to see the earth as God’s house, the 
place where His glory dwelleth, and so 
to live constantly in His presence; and 
secondly, to dedicate ourselves con- 
stantly in His presence; trying at each 
moment to do His will. 


O doubt we shall go on failing, go 

on being weak; but if we are really 
trying we ought not to be discouraged. 
Continuing weaknesses are not incom- 
patible with a real underlying growth 
in love, and we ought to hope that in 
the end the love will triumph. 

There is one other thought which 
should help us. “Now,” Our Lord said, 
“I call you but friends.” 
The servant is not told the explanation 
of his master’s will, but the friend is 
made a sharer in his friend’s thoughts, 
designs, dreams—and his friendship will 
express itself through his sharing in the 
work and struggles of his friend. 

So the Christian is told the plot of 
the divine love-story and is called to 
share in the divine work of redeeming 
the world. But to share in Christ’s 
obedience to His Father’s will, His love 
of the law, is to share in His redeeming 
work, is not only to give glory to God 
but also to peace on earth to 
men. For only when the earth is in fact 
turned into God’s temple will true peace 
be possible. 

This scene of the presenting of the 
Child before the Lord ends with the 
song of Simeon, the Nunc dimittis: 
“Ruler of all, now dost Thou let thy 
servant go in peace,” which forms part 
ef the Church’s night prayers which are 
called Compline. For as the Temple 
scene ends with words of peace, so too 
the Christian day, lived in dedication to 
God’s will, ends peacefully. God’s 
mighty power is there to shield us from 
harm, peril, temptation; we are pro- 
tected under the shadow of His wings. 
For to live in His will is indeed, even 
now, to rest in His peace. 


not servants 


bring 
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A Busy Man’s Birthday 


March brings with it three very special reasons 





for remembering and praying for the Holy Father 


@ On March 2, Pope Pius XII will observe his 
seventy-seventh birthday and the fourteenth anni- 
versary of his election. On March 12, he will cele. 
brate the fourteenth anniversary of his coronation 
as Pope. Though in delicate health as a young man, 
the Holy Father, at seventy-seven, moves with a swift 
and lithe grace that belies his age. 

To call Pope Pius XII a busy man, as we have in 
the title, is really an understatement. From the time 
he was a brilliant young priest teaching at the uni- 
versity, through the years as the Church’s representa- 
tive in Germany, and later as Cardinal Secretary of 
State, he labored long days and nights for the welfare 
of the Church. In 1939, at the age of sixty-three, 
an age when others are thinking of retirement, the 
Holy Father assumed the terrifying responsibilities 
of the Papacy. 

These fourteen years as Vicar of Christ have placed 
a cross of indescribable dimensions upon his shoul- 
ders. He has witnessed a disastrous World War, 
princes of the Church imprisoned, bishops and 
priests slain, and millions of the faithful persecuted 
behind the Iron Curtain. His heart broken with 
grief, the Holy Father continues his long hours of 
work, which include many exhausting audiences, 

May God grant him grace to continue and spare 
him to us for many years to come. 








The Holy Father reads as he takes his usual The much-photographed fountain in front of St. 
solitarv walk in the beautiful Vatican garden. Peter’s Basilica, the world’s most famous church. 
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SIGN PICTURE STORY 
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The Vicar General of Rome, Cardinal Micara, speaks 
with members of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
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The colorful Swiss Guards marching in formation on the way A far cry from our streamliners is the little old 
to Saint Peter's Basilica. They guard the Pope during ceremonies. steam engine of the Vatican's busy little railroad. 
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A BUSY MAN’S BIRTHDAY ... A SIGN PICTURE STORY 





As thousands look on in the square, the Holy The Pope is seated on the “Cathedra” during the 
Father blesses the world from Vatican balcony. solemn ceremony of the canonization of a saint. 


Saint Peter's Basilica at night. The Basilica is only il- 
luminated in this fashion during very special festivals. 


To the visitor, the beauties of the Vatican 


are a joy to behold. To the Holy Father 


Looking down from the cupola at the crowds in it is the place of arduous tasks 
Saint Peter’s during a canonization ceremony. 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Roses, Violets, and Public Speakers 


RECENTLY I received a delightful letter from one of my 
readers, saying she is afraid that she is the violet type. of 
whom I spoke in a recent editorial as being today not so 
much needed as the rose type. She said she wished she 
could turn into a rose: “But I was brought up in an 
atmosphere that felt quietness was the best way,” she wrote. 
“However. I have a great admiration for the right kind of 
eloquent women—and thank God the field is growing.” 

I wrote to her that I was not suggesting such a horticul- 
tural transformation for everyone. And I also pointed out 
that every violet in this land has the vote. and you don’t 
have to say much to use it. Just give your name and put 
down your preference. 

The ability to talk in public is not always a thing one is 
born with, anyway. Even in my college days. I was ex- 
tremely shy when it came to saying anything in public. 
I can still remember the agony with which, in a student 
assembly meeting, I waited until the time came for me to 
make a motion which the president had asked me to give. 
I repeated those thirty or forty words over and over to 
myself. When the time came, no doubt I said them all 
right but I can still vividly recall my fearfulness. 

Today I can talk for an hour with only a few comforting 
notes. Strength comes with going. 

But there are many ways besides talking in public that 
are a help to the good causes in our world today and that 
deserve commendation. You don’t have to get up in public 
in order to make people know vou love and understand 
literature or art or freedom or peace. You can listen and 
eventually understand and then make your influence felt. 
Even to show yourself in a group of women in aid of some 
cause or debate or question is a help. 


Group Action Gets Effects 


FOR IT IS necessary to mix in groups with other women. 
Group action today is very important. If you cannot speak 
in public, you can at least speak as part of a group. And 
this brings me to wonder why. since lay groups of women 
talk as they please, our Church auxiliaries don’t free them- 
selves frorn their muteness. Why don’t meetings of Catholic 
women in Catholic churches take up discussions of pertinent 
questions of the day and make their influence felt? For 
instance, the Planned Parenthood crowd is just now fear- 
fully annoyed because certain Catholic charity organizations 
don’t want them to be allowed to join general charity 
federations, in fact threaten to drop out if these others come 
in. If auxiliaries of our churches took this subject up, dis- 
cussed it from a moral, social, and political viewpoint, and 
then expressed their opinions and made it clear to their 
town or city that they are against the group and why—oh, 
my dear women, you would be surprised at your own power! 

The trouble is that our clergy do most of the talking in 
public on such topics. They talk to the point; they say what 
we would say too. But the important thing is that women 
should say it out loud too. As it is, the impression is given 
to outsiders that the clergy’s opinion is the only one that 
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counts, and in the United States this often irritates and 
gives a wrong impression as to what they no doubt would 
call church power-politics. 

To some extent, this habit of silence is our own fault, 
although it is also very true that some priests do not en- 
courage the thinking qualities of their parishioners, at least 
not to the extent of putting these thoughts into words. In 
her new book—Be Not Solicitous—Maisie Ward had a 
comprehensive foreword in which she tells (but only in- 
cidentally, for the book is one of excellent accounts of family 
dependence on Providence) of the president of a society of 
Catholic women who, when asked the Catholic attitude on 
some important matter, said, “I would not have the im- 
pertinence to answer such a question. I referred it, of 
course, to our reverend Moderator.” 

It was no doubt the thing to do if she did not know the 
answer. But she should have known it. Perhaps the modera- 
tor would have been glad to have her know it and ex- 
plain it. Perhaps not, for in some moderators the habit ol 
assuming clerical infallibility, and not alone in spiritual 
matters, is so ingrained that it is sad to contemplate. 

I have seen women figuratively slapped down by a priest 
if they lifted their voices in a meeting to make some simple 
and sensible suggestion. It is as if suggestion were criticism. 
And I have also seen meetings where the moderator listened 
to sensible suggestions and even acted on them. 

Perhaps I am wrong, and general topics might better be 
handled outside church buildings and in groups not brought 
together by religious affiliation. But I like the idea of dis- 
cussions in a church building. That one of Planned Parent- 
hood, for instance, or the new and very odd idea of fining 
parents whose children do civic damage or the Red teaching 
element in our public schools or the poor quality of super- 
progressive teaching. 


Don’t Underestimate ... 


I COULD EVEN suggest texts for the last two topics. For the 
one, that it might be a good idea to sing the fifth stanza ol 
America along with the one that has, after infinite difficulty, 
made the grade in our schools. Here it is: 


“Thy safeguard, Liberty, 
The schools. shall ever be, 
Our nation’s pride; 

No tyrant hand shall smite 
While with encircling might 
All here are taught the right, 
With truth allied.” 


As for poor teaching, here is a text for that: the New York 
Times recently gave some of the results of a history test given 
to hundreds of college freshmen. It seems incredible, but 
the answers showed that 30 per cent did not know who was 
president during the first World War, only 6 per cent could 
name the original thirteen colonies (some thought Texas 
was one!), and one third did not know who was president 
during the Civil War. 

Again I say, “My dear women, you would be surprised 
what you could do if you tried—and together.” 
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by BRYAN MacMAHON 





“Red Petticoat” Hogan, they called him. 


And ’twas all the fault of a deceitful colleen now sheltered behind convent walls 


N our town and beyond it, I am 

called Red Petticoat, and my long- 
tailed family is known as the Petticoat 
Hogans. Although this nickname was 
put on me when I was a boy fully 
forty years ago, I confess to you from 
my heart out that I still hate it like the 
devil hates holy water. 

It is hardly necessary for me to tell 
you that a girl was the root of my mis- 
fortune—as indeed girls have been re- 
sponsible for half the misfortunes of 
mankind from the time of Adam until 
this very day. 

Next door to our house in the no- 
man’s-land between thatched Friary 
Lane and grandiose Bank Place, there 
lived an obese pudding-filler named 
* Larkin who would insist upon. styling 
himself a sausage-maker. In the com- 
pany of Sham, the pudding-filler’s eld- 
est son, I spent my youth drawing 
blood, hot and steaming, in galvanized 
buckets from the butcher-vards of the 
town. In Larkin’s scrupulously clean 
kitchen at all hours of the day there 
was invariably a smell of appetizing 
dinner. 
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In addition to a brown-eyed, tantaliz- 
ing daughter named Joanie, who is the 
villainess of this piece, the sausage- 
maker owned a normal nondescript wife 
and family. His chimney-corner, how- 
ever, housed his remarkable old mother, 
who had brown, all-observing eyes. This 
old woman wore a flaming red _petti- 
coat such as is seen nowadays only in 


pictures of women dwelling in the out- 


ig 
landish islands to the west. 

Old Ma Larkin occupied her time 
by continuing to grow small in secrecy 
and in silence—a silence broken only in 
moments of extreme domestic turmoil 
when she startled the household by 
shouting: “Up the Rebels!” in a 
cracked, other-world voice. Me she was 
never done examining, and I mortally 
feared that she had long since guessed 
at my secret resolution of marrying her 
granddaughter Joanie as soon as I had 
reached maturity. 

The time I speak of was toward the 
end of the first World War. A gang of 
us children happened to be in the pud- 
ding-filler’s aromatic kitchen one night, 
seated on stools around the big peat 


fire. The father was sitting at the head 
of the deal table, idling with a_ pack 
of cards. His wife was sewing under 
the electric light. The old lady of the 
red petticoat was upstairs, confined to 
bed with a touch of a cold. 

The pudding-filler took up the hand 
of cards he had dealt out to determine 
the fortunes of the household: straight- 
away he let a lonesome sigh out of his 
soft plubby face. 

We all crowded round to gape at the 
spread cards. 

“She was a good mother,” Pete Larkin 
said mourntully. 

“In God’s name, read the cards!” his 
wife ordered. 

“Easily read they are,” the pudding- 
filler said. “Nine of spades adjacent to 
the dark queen.” 
“Dark queen!” echoed Joanie, in a 
tone that was in balance between as- 
tonishment and triumph. 

Her brother Sham, who had slick 
black hair, cast a suspicious eye in her 
direction. 

“Ay!” explained the father. “Black 
Death in the shape of the nine of 
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spades is coming to bear my poor old 


mother away.” <A tear was poised dan- 
gerously on the edge of his lower eye- 
lid. 

At this, the darkest moment of fam- 
ily gloom, Joanie got a gay sparkle in 
her eye. She winked at me to follow 
her out into the dark passage near the 
shop. 

“What is it?” I breathed. 

“Now’s our chance!” she whispered 
with urgency. The gran’mother ‘ll be 
needin’ clothes no more.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked wanly. 

“Supposin’ we sell her clothes as 
rags,” said Joanie, “can’t the two of us 
make enough money to go to the pic- 
tures on Saturday?” Those were the 
days when progress in the form of elec- 
tricity and films was beginning to make 
flitters of our traditional way of life. 

“I wouldn’t like to leave the old 
woman cold,” I said by way of poor 
protest. 

“Never fear!” Joanie laughed; “Ma 
Larkin won’t be cold in the place or 
state to which she’s goin’!” 

\s I still continued to be conscien- 
tious, Joanie added: “We won't go so 
far as to take all her clothes. We'll 
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The brilliant garment swung like a red banner in the sunshine. 





maybe take only the heaviest article she 
wears.” 

“The red petticoat!” I breathed in 
astonishment. For the first time, I was 
measuring the full extent of our con- 
spiracy. 

“Ay!” Joanie said; “the red _petti- 
coat!” 

I began to think of the rabbit-trap- 
pers on the hills and the scarlet land- 
mark that was a timepiece and an item 
of glory in the drabness of the streets 
below. 

Joanie puckered up her lovely face 
and looked at me. “I hope you're not 
afraid?” she asked incredulously. 

“Me? Afraid?” I blustered. 

Joanie then continued primly: “Vl 
creep into her bedroom tomorrow 
morning. When I get my chance I'll 
throw the petticoat out the window. 
You'll be below to catch it. We'll hide 
it in the cow-stall until the coast is 
clear. By soaking it centerways in wa- 
ter we'll mebbe gain a penny or tup- 
pence in the weighin’ of it.” 


(This wretch who is speaking is now 
a Reverend Mother in an up-the-coun- 
try convent, and from what I hear of 
her she is never done reprimanding 
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cropped lassies steeped in holiness for 
daring to raise their eyes from the 
ground when an ordinary Christian man 
is passing on his lawful road.) 

“Right!” I gulped. 

Suddenly Sham opened a door and 
flooded the passageway with light. 

“What are ye two plottin’?’ he 
asked. 

“Nothin’!” I said. 

Sham said: “If I catch ye, as sure as 
God made me, I'll tell!” 

“Tell away!” Joanie taunted. 

The following morning, Joanie stole 
into the bedroom where the old woman 
was enthroned on her feather tick. But 
Ma Larkin had not lived seventy-five 
years in this world without gaining in 
cunning therefrom. 

“Leave me alone! You're up to no 
good! Watch your step, hussy!”’ Finally, 
to give point to her wrath, she yelled 
“Up the Rebels!” The old lady had 
grounds for her suspicions: it could be 
that she was recalling a time when 
Joanie and I had forged her name and 
drawn a full half-sovereign on presenta- 
tion of her Old Age Pension book at 
the Post Office. 

Ignoring the old woman’s protests, 
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Joanie fussed about the room. “Are you 
all right, Gran’ma? What way are you 
feelin’ today?” 

I was below in the lane looking up 
past the electric light wires to where 
the old bedroom window 
jutted from the roof of Larkin’s house. 

The old woman continued to mutter. 
“I’m not much the better of your in- 
guiry. Here! Out with you! Out!” 

\s the grandmother turned grump- 
ily toward the wall, Joanie seized her 
opportunity. The red petticoat came 
floating out the window. And _ then, 


woman’s 


even as I raised my hands to grasp it, 
the brilliant garment with infuriating 
perversity wrapped itself around the 
electric light wires and swung there 
flauntingly like a red banner in the 
sunshine. 

I looked wildly around. Joanie burst 
out the back door. “Have you the petti- 
coat?” she asked, her eyes afire. 

“Look!” T said, turning my eyes up- 
ward. 

When Joanie saw the petticoat swing- 
ing slowly in the sunshine, she cut the 
Sign of the Cross on herself. 

The neighbors gathered round. They 
were looking up and laughing. 

“Old Ma Larkin must be dotin’!” 
cne said mockingly. 

“Teck! Tck! Throwin’ off her clothes 
with temper!” said a second. 

“Nice carry-on for the mother of a 
respectable puddin’-filler!” said a third. 

Then, in a sudden access of mimicry, 
“Up the Rebels!” 

I could hear rumbling and grumbling 
coming from the room above. 

Sham came out. “Ha-ha!’’ he said as 
apt as could be. “Ye’re stealin’ my gran’- 
mother’s petticoat an’ 


all shouted together: 


selling it for 
As sure as God made me, I'll 
split on the pair of you!” We hastened 
after him as he slid away. 

“Hush, Sham!” we pleaded, “an’ we'll 
give you tuppence!” 

Sham paused. Then, as his face 
brightened, “Gi’ me_ threepence,” he 
said, “an’ there’ll be no more about 


*. 999 
it. 


money, 





V HEN your hand is in the dog’s 
mouth it’s right to draw easy. 
Joanie and I readily agreed. 
\ fisherman was passing the lane with 
is old-fashioned fishing rod all of one 
piece. After a struggle he unhooked the 
petticoat. The weight of the descend- 
“ing garment made a perfect loop of the 
rod-top. Grasping it greedily, I tried 
to quench its glory under my jacket. 

By this time the old lady had begun 
to trumpet for her sausage-making son. 
Still laughing, the crowd of neighbors 
melted away. 

Joanie and I, with Sham in close 
and suspicious attendance, went up to 
the pump and soused the middle of the 
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red petticoat. I got eleven pence for 
it in Conachie’s, the rag-dealer’s. Four- 
pence for Joanie, fourpence for myself, 
and a begrudged threepence for Sham 
the Spy. Joanie and I then went to the 
matinee and sat eating between us a 
bar of milk chocolate which we gnawed 
in turns with the edge of the bar held 
vertically teeth. Subse- 
quently, through the tremendous excite- 
ments of the serial, Joanie Larkin and 
I held mushy hands and were supremely 
happy. 


against our 


The pictures over, we emerged into 
the bright, unreal afternoon. 

\fter three days or so, the old lady 
eot suddenly matter of 
history she died approximately twenty 
years alterward—and rapped imperiously 
on the floor with her blackthorn stick. 
“I’m gettin’ up!” she shouted to her 


son. 


better—as a 


“Ravelin’ in your 
mother  bawn,” the 


mind you are, 

sausage-maker 
breathed as soon as he had reached 
the bedside. 


“Tck! Tck! Get me my red petticoat!” 





@ CONDESCENSION: The counter- 
feit coin that often passes for toler- 
ance. 





“IT won’t allow you put one leg out 
of the bed!” The sausage-maker was 
remembering the hand of cards. 

But by this time old Ma Larkin had 
her two gnarled feet firmly planted on 
the green congoleum. “Up the Rebels!” 
she shouted menacingly. 

“The heart might cease to beat on 
you, Mother!” 

“Up the Rebels!” 

“I implore of you! .. .” 

“Get my red petticoat!” 

With a falter in his voice, the pud- 
ding-filler said: 
it here?” 

“Get ...my...red... petticoat!” 

“I could have sworn. . .” 


“Your petticoat—isn’t 


Rapping and banging and_ barging 
and searching and shouting and _ snarl- 
ing. The whole house was in an uproar 
as father, mother, and children searched, 
ransacked, and rummaged for an article 
of clothing that by this time was surely 
in Birmingham or Lancaster or some 
such cross-channel rag-center with its 
violent scarlet clawed into threads by 
the most competent of machinery. 

Tiring of banging furiously on the 
floor with her drunken stick, the old 
lady craftily went on strike. She 
squatted on her hunkers on the draughty 
stairway pending the return of her be- 
loved garment. 

“As sure as God is in His high sky, 


if I don’t get my petticoat,” she said, 
“T'll stroll abroad in my shift and shame 
ye forever among the neighbors.” 

It was then that Sham split on Joanie 
and myself. Needless to mention, 
Joanie, being female, put the major por. 
tion of the blame on me. 


ABE-innocent of my _ betrayal, | 

strolled into the  sausage-maker’s 
kitchen that night. I was into it before 
[ realized my mistake. The mother 
was standing at the fire, whitefaced 
and wheel-eyed. All the children gath- 
ered about her skirts and gazed up 
in awe at me—the Great Cheat. The 
future Abbess stood beside the dresser: 
she was the brown-eyed picture of in- 
nocence, God bless her, the very in- 
carnation of Irish maidenhood, con- 
vent-trained and convent-destined. The 
sausage-maker was sitting at the table. 
head. The instant I looked at him [| 
knew that I was doomed. 

Without any preamble at all, he be- 
gan sternly: “Joanie tells me that you 
stole my mother’s red petticoat!” 

One of the younger girls began to 
wail for me. Swiftly I remembered hay- 
ing given her a rabbit’s scut with which 
she could play games with her pusheen., 

I glanced wildly around. I then 
noticed the old lady on the stairs peer- 
ing out through the bannisters. To me 
it appeared as if she were doing jail 
after having taken my sacred life and 


‘having been condemned to swing gal- 


lows-high on the head of it. 

“Me?” [ said blustering, at the same 
time inching toward the kitchen door. 

“Up the Rebels!” shouted the old 
lady. This was a warning to the house- 
hold that I was about to take to my 
heels. 

Pete Larkin stood up. “You!” he ex- 
claimed. “Don’t you dare deny it an’ 
call my daughter a flamin’ liar! She 
that’s so well spoken of by Sister Im- 
maculata of the Mercy Convent!” 

“You christened her truly,” 1 said 
valiantly. “That’s just what she is—a 
flamin’ liar if ever there was one!” 

Coldly the sausage-maker said: “When 
my daughter requires a character ’tisn't 
you I'll ask to recommend her.” Then: 
“Out with it! What did you do with 
my mother’s petticoat?” 

I was at my wits’ end for I knew that 
I was treading deep, angry water. 

Silence hung about me as again I 
began to speak. I was on the point of 
splitting on the girl when suddenly | 
recalled an old man paying a compli- 
ment to the bravery of my_ breeding. 
Because of the oldster’s tribute I de- 
cided to shelter Joanie Larkin. 

“All right!” I said abruptly. “I stole 
the petticoat!” 

“Ha!” said the sausage-makcer. 

“Hal” said his wife. 
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” “Ha!” said the children all together. 

That is, all except Joanie, who was 
aia mute of malice or by act of God, and 
on, of course the child whose loyalty I had 
or- purchased with a rabbit’s scut. 

The jailed old lady on the stairs con- 

tinued to hold her altogether remark- 
I able silence. ; Aa 
3 “Under God, why did you steal it? 
wl pleaded the sausage-maker. 
oe “It was almighty weighty,” I said 
ie with gravity. _ 

“So it was,” he agreed hurriedly and 
wi not without ancestral pride. “But it 
3 wasn’t for its heaviness alone that you 
¥ took it. What did you do with it then?” 
oy “IT sold it!” I said darkly. 

— This reply again begat a certain 
- measure of pride. To the Larkins it 
“i seemed natural to consider that several 
nt townfuls of mature women would give 
7 their right thumbs to possess the R. P. 
; “To whom did you sell it?” 

we I paused. Then: “To Conachie’s!” I 
wis blurted. 

“Conachie’s!” they all roared together 

ee as if they had been possessed of a com- 
sits mon will and tongue. 
d The old lady was rocking on her 
i, bunkers. Straightaway she started to 
: wail her complete desolation. 
_ The sausage-maker was beating his 
= head against the wall. At last he cov- 
= ered his anguished face with his hands 
ail and peered at me with one eye framed 
a in the little fork between his small 
al- and fourth finger. 

“How much did you get for it?” he 
‘is asked hoarsely. 
or. “Elevenpence,” I said. Then, with a 
id further spurt of misplaced valor: “But 
ith honest to the Man above I'll pay it 
my back—every God’s penny of it!” 

7 THOUGHT I saw the glint of a tear 
“s in Joanie’s eye. 

eis “Up the Rebels!” shouted the old 
wal lady on the stairs. 

dl The sausage-maker began slowly and 
- solemnly to intone the Night Offering— 
“= though not as a prayer. 

For the first time in my experience, 
ars Ma Larkin found her true tongue. 
oh “That the curse o’ bloody Cromwell 
st may perch on you!” she shouted, “an’ 
- on the seed, breed, an’ generation after 
you! That the crows may fly in an’ out 
ant through your windows! That long 

, grass stalks may sprout at your thres- 

: hold! That God may keep your chim- 
of ney perpetually cold!” Then, as an in- 
h consequent postscript: “Up the Rebels!” 
dl (That these misfortunes never fell 
ns upon me doesn’t detract from the in- 
le- trinsic merit of the lovely curses, which 
ole 
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“Up the Rebels!”’ she shouted 


as a cattle jobber with a ticket book of 
my own I often found effective on fair 
days when dealing with stubborn but 
superstitious smallholders) . 

The old lady continued to call spirits 
from the vasty deep; that they failed to 
arrive could scarcely be construed as a 
reflection upon her witchery. 

Communally moving, the whole family 
withdrew from me as if I were a leper. 
Unmolested I left the kitchen. I had 
moved far through the darkness 
when I heard light footsteps moving 
after me. I turned. There was Joanie 
Larkin. As I halted she stole closer 
and closer to me, then with a sudden 
thrust she flung her lips upon mine. 
The young girl’s lips were full and 
heavy and wet as a dewy field. It was 
the first kiss of this kind I had ever 
received: it utterly churned my insides 
and at the time seemed adequate pay- 
ment for all that I had suffered. 

“I shall love you until I die!” Joanie 
Larkin breathed. 

Later, the neighbors and the neigh- 
bors’ children got wind of the affair. 

“Who stole Ma Larkin’s red petti- 
coat?” they jeered at me. “Qu-hoo! Red 
Petticoat! Red Petticoat Hogan!” they 
shouted. 

Instead of laughing at the name, I 
began to fight: thereafter the tale spread 
like concentric rings born of a stone 
thrown into a still pool. Soon we were 
known far and wide as the “Petticoat 
Hogans.” My father began to hear 
gibing mention of the name in the 
public houses: ‘““What under God is this 
they tell me about a red petticoat?” he 
asked me one night when he had re- 
turned half-capsized with alcohol. 

And so the nickname has come down 
the years, cleaving fast to me and to my 


not 


children. It began as a tiny thorn in 
my quick and ended as a rack, a jack- 
boot, and a pitch cap. “Petticoat Hogan 
sold a house!” “Petticoat Hogan bought 
a roan pony!” “One of the Petticoat 
Hogans nearly got drowned in the mill 
pool!” “Old Petticoat himself made 
fifty pounds on one drift of bulls!” 
Why, when I was getting married to a 
decent, respectable country girl her 
neighbors taunted her by saying that 
ever afterward she’d be under petticoat 
rule. 

“Petticoat! Red Petticoat! _.Red Pet- 
ticoat Hogan!” 

Let me now skip the intervening 
years and arrive at one day last weck. 


N the course of my business as a Cat- 
tle jobber, I traveled up country 
to what was known as a Gooseberry Fair. 
I bought well at the fair and felt satis- 
fied with my visit to this town where I 


never had had dealings before. After 
the fair I took a few drinks with 
farmers and, like decent men, they 
treated me liberally in return. Sud- 


denly, with the figure-of-eight clarity 
that accompanies the taking of a fair 
share of drink, I recalled that I was 
in the very town where Joanie Larkin 
was Reverend Mother in the local con- 
vent. 

I took another drink or two to steel 
me for carrying into effect the resolution 
that had long since been shaping itself 
in my mind. 

Resolutely I faced for the convent and 
reaching its white door at the avenue’s 
end I banged upon the heavy brass 
knocker. The flower beds in front of 
the building were pure mad with the 
glory of summer. As I waited for the 
door to open, I looked down at my 
hobnailed boots which were garnished 
with more than their proper share of 
the cowdung of the fair. 

A scrap of a novice modestly opened 
the door. 

“Whisper, girl,” I enjoined, though I 
knew well that I was roaring, “is it here 
that Joanie Larkin is the Reverend 
Mother?” 

With that I leaned heavily against 
the jamb of the door and put my boot 
over the threshold so that the holy mite 
couldn’t slam the door in my face even 
if the devil himself should tempt her 
to do so. 

The novice smiled and cast down her 


eyes. “I believe Reverend Mother’s 
own name was Larkin,” she said de- 
murely. 


“Good!” I said, thrusting open the 
door and pushing my way into the par- 
quetted hall. 

The gentle-mannered girl took a few 
swishing steps backward. “Do you wish 
to see her?” she asked. 

“That’s my firm intention!” I said. 
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After another glance at my boots, 
the novice showed me into a shining 
room where there was an oil painting 
of the current Bishop clad in his red 
episcopals. Like riding on fresh ice it 
was, walking with my hobnailed shoes 
upon a floor of such a high polish. 

The novice turned at the door. 
“Whom shall I say?” she asked. 

“Tell her it’s Red Petticoat!” I said 
grimly. 

“Excuse me,” the girl said, “I didn’t 
quite catch the name.” 

“Red,” I said, “the color red—that’s 
my Christian name, and petticoat—a 
woman’s undergarment—that’s my sur- 
name.” 

“Red Petticoat!” the girl breathed, 
the while she was having trouble with 
her mouth corners. Then quietly: “I 
see!” 

“I knew you'd see!” I said, more 
grimly still. 

The novice went away. I had the 
temerity to take a turn on the floor and 
nearly broke my neck in the operation. 
Prudently I seated myself on a safe, 
hairy, high-backed extracted a 
clove from my waistcoat pocket, and 
began to chew upon it resolutely. 

I heard the ringing of bells and the 
faint rustling of garments. Voices were 
raised in distant gardens. The smell 
came up and set about 
addling my already addled brain. 

Joanie came into the room. I hadn’t 
seen her for a dog’s age. Her features 
had thickened and there were lines 
where never there were lines before, but 
the gaiety of her face was simply slurred 
over and not wholly vanished. The 
treacherous linoleum went the black o’ 
your nail of legging me as I rose to 
greet her, 

“Oh, Johnny, Johnny, Johnny!” she 
said on seeing me. Then of a spurt her 
face altered and the soft tears came. 

I was momentarily minded to forgive 
her her misdemeanors. But my face 
hardened on hearing a tinkle of laughter 
from faraway corridors. 

“I was there at the fair buyin’ a 
handful of springin’ heifers,” I said 


chair, 


of beeswax 


lamely. 
‘< . } : ‘ . 
Oh, Johnny, Johnny, you bring 
everything back,” she said. 
ISTENING to the distant ring of 


laughter, the tears stilled on Rever- 
end Mother’s eyelids and on her face 
appeared an fleeting 
severity. 


expression of 


We began to speak of the neighbors, 
of the matching, the hatching, and the 
dispatching. I told her how many in 
the family I had: that my second lad 
had cut off the tip of his small finger 
with a pulper, that her sister Ellie’s 
third daughter was the dead spit of 
the Joanie Larkin that had _ beguiled 
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me, and that Sham’s slick hair had long 
since vanished like the froth of the 
river. 

Suddenly I realized that gentle gos- 
sip like this would only deprive me 
of my revenge. 

“Have you a mouth on you?” she 
asked at last, using a Friary Lane in- 
vitation to eat. 

“I’ve eaten enough and drunken too 
much,” I said staunchly. There and 
then I drove straight to the urgency of 
my errand, “That's a nice thing you did 
to me!” I blurted. All my softness had 
now gone. 

“What did I do to you?” she asked, 
unaccountably young and arch and 
cool. 

“Hum!” I said. “Tied a flamin’ red 
label to me an’ my family for good an’ 
elory.” 

At this she bubbled over and laughed 
until she cried. In the intervals of her 
laughter I could hear the clinking of 
hanging rosaries and the remote squeak- 
ing of shoe soles. 

“My children have the name!” I said 
sharply. “’Tis unknown to God and 
the world where ‘twill end now!” 





@ An argument is two people try- 
ing to get in the last word first. 
—Journeyman Barber 





“*Twon’t be a pennyweight on their 
backs,” Joanie said, still smiling as at 
the memory of an immense pleasure. 

“It’s derogatory, woman,” I said, us- 
ing a word I had seen in a book. 

“Yerra, what derogatory?” she said, 
bridling up. “Didn’t you get your share 
of the money as well as I did?” 

“Sham is keepin’ the fire up to me 
day an’ night.” I complained. “I can 
read the mockin’ knowledge of the story 


in the eves of every newcomer to the 


town.” 

Then I blurted out what I had come 
to say: “’Tis only you can clear my 
name!” 


“What can I do about it now?” Joanie 
asked, with what at the time seemed 
genuine amazement. 

“You could write down on a 
piece of paper that it wasn’t I...” 

“That it wasn’t you what?” she asked. 

“That ’twasn’t I stole the danged pet- 
ticoat!” I exclaimed. 

“Such language!” the Reverend 
Mother said, with a bright ripple of 
laughter. 

“’Tis no laughin’ matter at all!” I 
shouted. 

“Arrah, have sense, man,” she said, 
as if tossing the subject aside. 

“Let you have the sense,” I said with 
sudden truculence, “for it’s here I stay 


until you make up your mind to clear 
my name!” 

“Well ...” she breathed, in irresolu- 
tion, 

As I raised my singing voice in a 
bawdy ballad, the corridors of the holy 
convent came alive with disciplined ex- 
citement. “Sssh!” the Reverend Mother 
said, rising and clapping her soft hand 
across my mouth. 

She wrote my exculpation on the con- 
vent-headed notepaper. I stuffed the 
document into my waistcoat pocket 
where it would have the scent of cloves 
for company. 


S she accompanied me to the door, 
Few said under her breath: “Oh, 
Johnny. Johnny, I'll be many a long 
day living this incident down.” 

“That’s music to me,” I said, fully 
relentless. “At least you'll have the con- 
solation of knowin’ that you’ve no 
children to inherit your shame.” 

“True enough!” she said, not without 
a touch of poignancy. 

As I was going away, she gave me a 
lovely bunch of flowers for the Missus, 
a fist of medals for my young lads, and, 
since my third lassie Noreen was making 
her First Communion on the Saturday 
following, the Reverend Mother gave 
me a blessed souvenir card fit to be 
framed. She also pressed upon me a 
padded silk picture of Saint Joseph, 
which she enjoined me to pin inside 
the pram of the last arrival of my 
clutch. She asked me to convey her 
love to each and every one of the old 
neighbors. What with the rosaries, the 
agnus deis, the medals, the scroll under 
my oxter, and the bunch of flowers that 
came close to kindling my tendency 
to hay fever, not to mention the drink 
that was yeasty and bubbly on my belly, 
I must have looked and smelled like 
a cross between a repository, a conserva- 
tory, and a brewery. When at last I 
got out into the open air I felt moid- 
ered to God and the world. Still I had 
the exculpation in my pocket, and that 
was something to be proud of. 

Joanie accompanied me as far as the 
barred iron gate. There I took leave 
of her. My rebellious brogues made 
figures of S’s on the black, hard road. 
When I had gone a little distance God 
granted me the wind and the wit to 
finish my ballad, so I raised it without 
let and to my heart’s content. Mightily 
pleased with my prowess, I stopped in 
mid-song and glanced back. Joanie’s 
laughing face was framed between the 
bars of the convent gate. As I stooa 
there she uplifted her arm and _ sang 
out: “Up the Rebels!” Then, with a 
laugh from the long ago, she turned 
and walked briskly between the rhodo- 
dendrons to where her white convent 
drowsed under the full June sun. 
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N the early part of the nineteenth 
l century, the light of faith was shed 
by the Holy Spirit upon the souls of a 
number of religious Jews then living in 
the French provinces of Alsace and Lor- 
raine. Among them was a certain bril- 
liant Hebrew scholar who was a Rabbi 
and a leader of the community, besides 
being learned in everything pertaining 
to the Jewish faith and worship. He 
was to play an important part in the 
conversion of another who was dramati- 
cally called from the religious atmosphere 
of the synagogue, young Jacob Liber- 
mann, the son of the learned Rabbi 
of Saverne. Six sons had been born to 
the Rabbi of Saverne. All six even- 
tually became Catholics. It is with the 
conversion of Jacob who lived to be- 
come the founder of the great mission- 
ary society of the Holy Heart of Mary, 
and the first Superior-General of the 
ancient Society of the Holy Ghost after 
its fusion with that of the Holy Heart 
of Mary—and upon whom Mother 
Church has bestowed the title of Vener- 
able—that the following story is con- 
cerned. 

It was the year 1826. The diligence 
from Strasbourg to Paris bowled along 
the ancient roads, laid down centuries 
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earlier by the Romans. Elixir of au- 
tumn was in the air, and the eight 
horses, responding to its crispness, sped 
the voyagers along at a fast pace, leav- 
ing the villages through which they 
raced shrouded in a pall of dust. 

\ slender young man of twenty-four 
with sensitive, finely chiseled features, 
characteristically semitic, sat in the rear 
of the coach, apparently so lost in re- 
flection that his fellow travelers re- 
frained from any attempt to invite him 
into their conversation. Drawn to the 
French capital by material considera- 
tions, their talk was chiefly concerned 
with finance, business, and politics. And 
they would have been surprised and 
vastly amused had they been able to 
read the thoughts of the silent young 
passenger. 

That a young man who had seen so 
little of the world beyond the small Al- 
satian town where he had grown up, 
beyond the city of Metz where he had 
just completed four years in the higher 
Hebraic studies, and who now for the 
first time was on his way to the gayest 
metropolis of Europe should be wishing 
with all his heart that he had never em- 
barked upon this journey, would have 
amazed them. The truth was, for all 


trained to be a Rabbi. 


The 
Synagogue 
Finds the 


Seminary 


From childhood he had been 


It was not 


easy for him now to kneel 


before the Cross of Christ 


by HELEN WALKER HOMAN 


the world, young Jacob Libermann 
would have turned back now if he could. 
Not back to Strasbourg, where he had 
just spent a few hours with his oldest 
brother, for as dearly as he loved him, 
the visit had reminded him all too poign- 
antly of the treacherous blow Samson 
had dealt their father when he had 
shamelessly renounced Judaism and 
entered the Catholic Church. But back 
to Saverne, where lay all his Jewish 
roots, where their father was known and 
respected the country round as the wise 
and good Rabbi of Saverne. From Ja- 
cob’s earliest memory this father had 
been carefully training and molding him 
for a rabbinical career. 


What on earth then was he doing, 
turning his face toward Paris which 


might only foster the religious doubts 
that had long been plaguing him? To be 
sure, his pocket held a letter of intro- 
duction to the Grand Rabbi Deutz, 
written by the Rabbi of Saverne, com- 
mending his son to his spiritual guid- 





HELEN WALKER HOMAN, author of By 
Post to the Apostles, Letters to the Martyrs, 
etc., is at present engaged in writing a Life 
of Venerable Jacob Libermann which will be 
published soon. 
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ance. But what of that other letter 
which also lay in his pocket, about 
which he had said nothing to his father 
upon his recent visit to Saverne? It had 
been sent to Jacob from Paris by one 
who himself had once been a famous 
rabbi, but who now was known simply 
as Monsieur Drach. The very mention 
of that name would have been sufficient 
to infuriate his father, for Drach’s 
had been notorious and had 
shaken to its roots the entire Jewish 
world of Alsace and Lorraine. The 
Rabbi Drach, even as Samson, had been 
ensnared by the Catholic Church. His 
letter urged Jacob to visit Paris where 
“T teach in the seminary of the College 
Stanislaus, and where there is a room 
waiting for you. There we can discuss 
your religious difficulties far better than 
we can in correspondence.” 


ape ystasy 


\COB was wondering miserably why 

he had ever involved in a 
correspondence with Monsieur Drach. 
As a lonely student in the city of Metz, 
far from his family and troubled by 
certain aspects of the Talmudic teach- 
ing, it had seemed a good idea when a 
sympathetic friend had advised him to 
write to Drach. “After all, he has been 
a rabbi, and would understand better 
than the religious doubts of a 
rabbi’s son.” But that was before Jacob, 
in his yearning to see his father after 


become 


most 


four long years of separation, had 
walked all the way from Metz to Sa- 
verne! That was before he had seen 


for himself the heavy mark of sorrow 
upon the beloved face, the stoop to the 
powerful shoulders. How white had 
grown the thick, unruly hair, the long 
flowing beard. Jacob twisted unhap- 
pily in his seat. The visit to his father 
had determined him to remain forever 
faithful—at least outwardly—to the syna- 
gogue, even if his doubts might pre- 
vent him in all honesty from proceeding 
with his studies for a 
career. 


rabbinical 


He reflected now upon how lonely he 
had been in Metz, far from all those he 
loved—that lively lot of brothers (the 
Rabbi had six sons) and the little sis- 
ter. Each son, upon achieving manhood, 
had been sent away to a European city 
to perfect himself in the Hebraic 
studies, for it had been their devout 
father’s earnest hope that each should 
in turn become a rabbi. But what had 
happened? Jacob sighed, as he contem- 
plated the extent of his father’s broken 
dreams. 

Samson, the eldest son, whom Jacob 
had just seen in Strasbourg, had first 
caused their father great distress by 
abandoning his rabbinical studies to be- 
come a doctor. Later he had thrown 
his father literally into mourning when 
he and his lovely young Jewish wife had 
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joined the Catholic Church. The next 
two brothers, David and Henoch, re- 
mained, for the present at least, true to 
the synagogue. But Felkel who was just 
three years older, and Samuel, two years 
younger than Jacob, having both come 


under baneful influences abroad, had 
only recently increased their father’s 
shame by following Samson into the 


Church. So, among six sons, there had 
been a triple apostasy. There must be 
no more! And the mobile mouth, with 
its normally frank and attractive smile, 
set itself in a determined line. What was 
he doing, in truth, journeying to Paris 
with a letter from an apostate 
rabbi in his pocket? Well he knew that 
his father, in permitting him to visit 
Paris at all, had been influenced by his 
conviction that the Grand Rabbi Deutz 
would settle all his doubts—and espe- 
cially by the fervent hope that Jacob 
could win his brother Felkel, who had 
taken up there, back to the 


secret 


residence 
faith. 
How good it would be to see Felkel 
again! During all their boyhood, the 
two had been inseparable. Affectionate, 
happy-natured Felkel. It difficult 
to understand how he could so callously 
have twisted the knife deeper in their 


orthodox 


was 








@ POVERTY: A miserable state of 
which one of 
many things he is better off without. 


—Home Life 


existence deprives 





father’s heart. The total treachery must 
be traced back to the eldest, 
who had set this pernicious example. 
Yet brother Samson had 
ever been to them all! Particularly to 
Jacob, twelve years his junior, whom he 
had always protected. 

Samson's 


Samson, 


how cood a 


home in Strasbourg had 
been a curious revelation to Jacob. He 
had been shocked by its “Goyim” atmos- 
phere—the crucifix over the child’s bed, 
the night prayers—ugly anachronisms 
in a home where husband and wife were 
both heirs to the ancient Jewish tradi- 
tion. Babette and Samson had flagrantly 
fiaunted their Catholicism, had made no 
attempt to conceal their desire to snare 
him into the Church. He 
writhed as he recalled that at one point 


likewise 


his devotion to Samson had even made 
him weakly promise to explore the 
teachings of the Church while in Paris, 
to see Drach alter all. No! That he must 
not do! Again, his mouth set itself de- 
terminedly. He considered that the too 
impulsive promise had later been fairly 


canceled by Babette’s brash and out- 
rageous farewell. He cringed now as he 
thought of it. “In Paris,” she had said, 


“all will be made clear. There, you will 
not only become a Christian, far bet- 
ter than are we, but you will also be. 
come a priest!” What a mad fanatic the 
woman was! Jacob had shrunk away 
from her as though he had been struck, 

Some three days later a very tired 
young man alighted in the French capi- 
tal. He was wearied not so much by 
the long journey as by the conflicting 
emotions which had plagued it. His 
father—Samson. The two visits, com- 
ing together so closely and after so long 
a period of waiting, had exhausted him 
emotionally. For it had so befallen that 
each of these two dearly loved ones de. 
sired of him directly opposing decisions, 
And now he would have to choose: his 
father and the Rabbi Deutz, or Sam. 
son and Monsieur Drach. While within 
his soul something that stood quite apart 
from either his father or Samson clam- 
ored to be heard in its own right. And 
Jacob knew instinctively that it was 
this voice alone which he must eventu- 
ally follow. By far the simplest way of 
all would be to strangle finally his yearn- 
ing for God, to embrace agnosticism— 
and to enter a business career. 

Small wonder then that his 
uberant evening with the 
Felkel had terminated in 
most devastating 


first ex- 
delighted 
one of his 
headaches. As Jacob 
lay on his back in his brother’s modest 
apartment, it seemed to him that some 
invisible fiend was chanting a ritual 
close to his ear. “Deutz or Drach? 
Deutz or Drach?” ran the endless re- 
frain. But there—he had promised his 
father to see Deutz, so there was no es 
caping that. 

But next day, when he was better, 
quite incomprehensibly he took a course 
diametrically opposed to that upon 
which he had determined. To the end 
of his life he was never able to explain 
that decision upon rational grounds. 
For within a few hours after his arrival 
in Paris, he found himself knocking 
upon Monsieur Drach’s door. 

OLD, silence, darkness. Was there 

nothing in the world but these? Ja- 
cob looked up from the book he had 
been trying to read by the dim light 
which filtered down from a small win- 
dow in the roof. His eyes met the nar- 
row, whitewashed walls of a cell—here, a 


small hard bed, there a stand and a 
straight chair, above the bed, a crucifix. 
That was all. From afar off came the 


toning of a muted, melancholy bell. 
Then silence again, silence as Jacob 
had never experienced before. 

In utter misery he tossed the book 
the bed. He could no _ longer 
this silence! It was oppressive, 
threatening, melodramatic. At any mo- 
ment it would surely be broken by a 
tragic shriek. For three days now, Jacob 


across 
bear 
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had waited for that shriek. But it never 
came. Utter despair and_ loneliness. 
Hour after hour, poring over ancient, 
badly worn books—in Latin, in French, 
the forbidden Goyim learning. Hearing 
no human voice, except just before 
mealtimes in the long refectory where, 
with a lot of young men who seemed to 
know each other very well and to have 
much in common, he felt even more 
alone than in his narrow cell. 

Drach. Yes, Drach had been very 
kind, but in their few interviews Jacob 
had been both drawn and repelled. The 
professor’s hours at the seminary were 
crowded, and the talks in the stiff ec- 
desiastical parlor on the first floor had 
been necessarily brief. Their very set- 
ting lent to them an uncomfortable for- 
mality to which the volatile young Jew 
was unaccustomed. He could not, how- 
ever, forget Drach’s kindness on that 
Friday—was it only three days ago?— 
when he had graciously introduced him 
to the Abbé and to the others. They 
also had been kind and hospitable, but 
once they had shown him his cell, the 
library and the refectory, and the gar- 
den where he was privileged to take 
solitary walks, they had left him to him- 
self. He had never realized before that 
the Goyim were such uncommunicative 
people. They said little, but worked 
and prayed much. Busy as bees, all day 
long, but untalkative. 
These, of course, were the religious. 


distressingly 


OW he wondered if all Christian so- 

ciety was similar? Were the gath- 
erings of his brothers’ friends as silent 
as the seminary groups? What an un- 
pleasant thought! He smiled tenderly as 
he recalled the gatherings on the great 
Jewish feasts at his old home in Saverne. 
How everyone had talked and laughed 
at once—and eaten! How merry it had 
all been! But here during meals, no one 
spoke—except an elderly priest at the 
far end of the table who seemed to read 
aloud from a book. Jacob’s seat was so 
far removed from his that he could 
hear nothing but a mumble. 

Then, back to the solitude of his cell, 
or for a lonely walk in the garden while 
the other young men hurried to strange 
preoccupations which seemed to keep 
them so happy—to chapel, to classes. 
If he had but one friend! Or better, his 
father. He wished with all his heart that 
a magic carpet would transport him on 
the instant to Saverne. There lay all 
his Jewish roots. There lay all the re- 
ligious beauty that had sustained him 
throughout so many years. The syna- 
gogue, the ceremonies, the Prophets— 
above all, Isaias. There and there only, 
did he belong! 

What was keeping him here, anyway? 
Why, only at a_ short 


distance lay 
Felkel’s cozy 


rooms with a bed that 
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Felkel had said was always to be his. 
He had but to walk out the door this 
minute and be with his brother in less 
than half an hour! He could leave a 
note for Monsieur Drach. And he need 
never return here, to this place as silent 
as the sepulcher, and as cold. Why was 
he troubling himself about religion, in 
any case? Many people lived quite 
happily without it, losing themselves in 
the pleasures of the world. Such pleas- 
ures were plentiful in Paris. He was 
but twenty-four. Why should he not 
forget religion and enjoy all that the 
world offered—freedom to work and to 
earn, to have friends and companion- 
ship—perhaps even a sweetheart whom 
he could marry and who would bear 
him children? The vision of Samson’s 
cozy home shot across his mind. Ah, 
but there religion entered in 
Could he never escape it? 

The silence pressed in upon him re- 
lentlessly. Sighing, he languidly picked 
up the volume he had tossed across the 
bed. It was Lhomond, on the History 
of the Christian Doctrine. ‘That, and a 
companion volume on the History of 
Religion had been loaned him by Drach. 
Although he had read them through, 
he found parts of them utterly incom- 
prehensible, premised as they were on 
the essential keystone—faith. The Eu- 
charist—the miracles. And as he began 
to read again, his misery only increased, 
It seemed as though he were standing 
on the brink of a volcano, looking 
down into smoking depths and a vast, 
terrifying darkness. He could not turn 
back. There was no other way but to 
plunge. Into what? A bottomless pit? 
A raging, consuming fire, far below? 
But he must turn back. Now, before 
it was too late. After all, ages before 
this Christian enigma ever existed, 
there had been the ancient faith of his 
fathers... . “I am the God of Abraham, 


again. 


and of Isaac. . . .”” Desperately he again 
flung the volume from him. Then sud- 
denly he found himself on his knees. 
Blind with tears, he broke into prayer. 

“O Eternal God of my fathers, en- 
lighten me, and lift the misery in which 
I wander, forlorn, and alone. If this 
Christ is in truth Your Son and the 
Messias, make it so known to me! But 
if this teaching is false, I beseech Thee, 
God of my fathers, rescue me from the 
abyss over which I tremble!” 

Only silence—only that all-encompass- 
ing silence of the seminary. He knelt 
there by the hard bed, his head buried 
in his hands, all the heart within him 
crying out to his God. Presently he lifted 
his head. And then, in that total silence, 
the answer was vouchsafed. The clouds 
which for so long had shrouded his 
mind, the fears which had chilled his 
heart were lifted by a mighty force 
which left them naked and trembling. 

“For this was I born. For this 
came I into the world.” In that silence, 
the ears of the spirit caught the words— 
and listened in ecstasy. 


HEN his eyes sought out the crucifix, 

hanging above the bed. The late 
afternoon sun, moving westward, had 
sent a shaft of sunshine through the 
high window in the roof. It fell diag- 
onally across the figure of Him whose 
own had received Him not. It illumined 
the bent head, the outstretched arms. 
The rest of the room lay in shadow. 
And there on his knees, it was Jacob 
Libermann’s voice which at last broke 
the silence with a joyous cry. 

“Credo!” 

What stupendous miracle is this— 
when God reaches down from heaven, 
and with His finger, touches a single 
soul! . It is Michelangelo’s “Crea- 
tion” as he dreamed it, but wrought by 
the Divine Artist. 





Song in the Night 


was chanting: 





One of Mark Twain’s stories concerned an ex- 
perience he had on one of his lecture tours. 
He had waited for hours in the little depot, and 
when the train finally arrived he was exhausted. 
Wasting no time, he climbed into his upper 
berth and immediately fell asleep. 
promptly awakened by the sound of an old 
woman’s voice murmuring over and over: 

“Oh, I’m so thirsty. I’m so thirsty.” 

For awhile he ignored the lament, but he found it impossible to 
relax. Climbing down, he found his way to the water cooler and 
brought the old woman a glass of water. 

She thanked him effusively and, feeling like a good Samaritan, he 
returned to his berth. Just as he was drifting off to sleep, he was 
horrified to hear the voice again. With the same monotony as before, it 


“Oh, I was so thirsty. I was so thirsty.” 


He was 





—John O'Neill 
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by JOHN LESTER 





Funneee? 


Television has come on us with such 
a rush that we're too often inclined to 
count radio out, which isn’t a good idea. 
There’s plenty of fight and good, high 
living in the old yet 
noting this, to use the term 
is to recall with delicious nostalgia some 
of the things that happened in his youth 
when hysteria and confusion were as 
for circulating his voice 
throughout the land as were kilocycles 
and watts. 

Radio in those 


boy and, while 


“old boy” 


responsible 


days was akin to that 
other the Model T 
Ford, amalgam of me- 
chanical science, physics, black magic, 


American marvel, 


that wondertul 


and catch-as-catch-can. Just as every trip 
in the old Model T was fraught with ad- 


venture and surprise, so every session 
with the mike in radio’s olden times 
held the possibility of a new and ex- 


citing experience. 

Equipment was put together as the 
saying goes “with baling wire and Scotch 
tape”’—a ceiling mike once worked loose 
from its bent-nail anchorage and conked 
me in the middle of a 


mysterious and 


broadcast—and 


was unpredictable. 
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Above: 
manship are displayed in TV wrestling matches 


Talent, especially announcers, was 
olten of matching character, unlike the 
smooth, polished, self-confident lads of 
the present, and the simplest program 
required steel nerves, a pioneering spirit, 
and a devil-may-care attitude. 

I refer, of course, to the radio of ten, 
fifteen, twenty-five years ago, especially 
the latter. 

The announcer was kingpin of the 
medium in those wild, madcap days, 
but he wasn’t always master of the situa- 
tion. More than one was seized with a 

attack of “mike fright” that 
caused him to give way completely. 

\n announcer Fred Hooey 
like this: 
Hooey, this is 


’ 
/ 


severe 


named 
once introduced a program 
“Good Fred 
ladies and gentlemen.” 

Another, Fred Hall, in a 
burst of and enthusiasm at 
being a part of the glamorous new thing 
called radio—at on with: 
“Good ladies, even and gentlemen.” 

Frank Knight is still famous for: “And 
the report—tomorrow, 
rowdy, followed by clain.” 


afternoon, 


named 
excitement 


last—came 


here is weather 

Keyes Perrin slipped in during an on- 
the-air introduction with: “the Duck 
and Doochess of Windsor,” and an an 





Athletic prowess 


and outstanding show- 


Left: Comedian Red Buttons, who joined 
the overcrowded ranks of TV casualties 


name T while 
reading the news, reported that “the 


nouncer whose forget, 


RAF today dropped two — four-ton 
blondes on Berlin.” 
Funneee? 
TV, The Killer 


Never before have show people been 
exposed to the tremendous pressure and 
pace that exist in television, and many 
are cracking up as a result—some, per- 
manently. 

This is a side of the medium the pub- 
lic rarely hears about, a side that is soft- 
pedaled by the press agents or hushed 
up wherever possible by the networks 
in favor of concentration clitter, 
glamour, spangles, lights, and papier- 
mache. 


on 


Nevertheless, cold, 
methodical killer and, by way of proof, 


just let me recall for you a few recent 


television is a 


news stories or items, a few that were 
too big to be squelched. 
Ed Sullivan, of ““Toast Of The Town,” 


was recently hospitalized for an_ ulcer 
that acted up so painfully and seriously 
under the stress and aggravation of 
weekly TV that he had to have it treated 
at once—or else. 
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Red Buttons, one of the new comedy 
finds, collapsed three minutes before his 
second show, and two weeks later col- 
lapsed again. 

Jimmy Durante has been on the verge 
of quitting TV ever since he began it, 
and how he keeps up is a mystery but he 
can’t do it indefinitely. 

Jackie Gleason, until recently, was 
living in a hospital between shows. 

Ed Wynn just recovered from another 
siege of TV-itis, and Donald O’Connor, 
has experienced a 
serious drain on his strength since enter- 
ing the TV lists and is constantly under 
a doctor’s care. 

Is there a solution? 

Oh, Time will solve much, of 
course, time and just learning how to 
live with this new modern monsier. 
More sensible eating, drinking, and all- 
around living will help, also, and plenty 
of rest before and after the big efforts. 


young as he is, 


yes. 


In Review 

Remember wrestling? 

It was all over television at one time. 

Some people ridiculed it and others 
said it was “disgraceful.” Still others said 
it was a ridiculous, animalistic exhibi- 
tion, a travesty on sport if, indeed, sport 
at all, and that all participants should 
be thrown in jail or chased out of the 
country, etc., etc., etc. 

Well, now that the hysteria has sub- 


sided, let a man who has survived 
several world wars, automobiles, air- 
planes, lipstick, the Hollywood _ in- 
fluence, radio, and the Roaring 


Twenties, to mention a few of the things 
that were supposed to kill or otherwise 
destroy me, let this man, if you will, 
put in a good word for wrestling on 
television. 

First, it 
when 


served an 


excellent purpose 
the medium 


was young and de- 
veloping in that it solved serious pro- 
gramming problems. Wrestling matches 
were cheap and easy to televise; the 
station merely carted one camera to 
the scene of the mayhem and turned it 
on, hour after hour. 

This free access to a sport that had 
been seen by only a comparatively few 
hundred thousand of America’s 157,- 
000,000 up to that time was valuable 
publicity for television itself. This 
publicity caused comment, controversy 
and inquiry and, in turn, furthered the 
spread of TV all over the country. This 
spread means more communications, 
and more communications means a 
stronger nation—in peace and in war. 

Not that wrestling did the trick sin- 
gle-handedly, but it helped. And let's 
not wrestle with that point. 

As for the spectacle presented by 
grapplers on TV: this is a good show 
if the viewer is a wrestling enthusi- 
ast or if he knows how to. watch 
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wrestling and also if he understands it. 

There’s no doubt that matches are 
fixed, but so what? The boys are real 
actors and put on a show that’s 1,000 
times better than they’d be able to if 
things were otherwise and, after all, TV 
is show business. 

As for anyone who watches 
wrestling can be sure he’s watching some 
of the greatest, repeat, greatest, athletes 
in the world, bar none, and, as a group, 
some of the nicest, mildest, and most 
gentlemanly men in America, bar none. 

They couldn’t work as often and as 
strenuously as they do if they weren’t 
superbly conditioned, and they couldn’t 
maintain their organization under the 
conditions of their work if they weren’t 
high-type men. 


sport, 


In Brief 


Bing Crosby’s own TV series will be 
announced soon, and “The Old Groan- 
er’s” format will be simple: “a little 
song or two, a little talk, but no pro- 
duction, rehearsal, or bother”. _A 
total of 361 universities and colleges 
throughout the country are now offering 
courses in radio and TV, so says the 
U.S. Office of Education. Bette 
Davis’ price for one video appearance is 
$10,000. . . . A Detroit TV station has 
banned all drinking scenes in commer- 
cials that originate in the Motor City. 

Hey, Dick Tracy! Federal nar- 
cotics agents used miniature radio trans- 
mitters (about the size of a package of 
cigarettes) to communicate with each 
other while closing in on a gang of dope 
peddlers in New York recently. : 
Jerry Lewis claims he has perfected a 
chlorophyll handkerchief for Eskimos 
who want to keep their noses “kissing 
sweet ;.<.. 

TV receiver prices, on the decline for 
the last five years, are due for further 
reductions this year. Karl Freund, 
ace camerman who films the J Love 
Lucy series, says TV “has finally taught 
movie stars to be on time. In 45 years, 
I never knew an actor or an actress 
who was on time until I landed in tele- 
vision!” .. . Eleven radio stations went 
bankrupt during 1952, but 101 new ones 
rushed into the breach. . . . Phil Silvers: 
“I like appearing on television. Those 
hot studio lights are 


good for my 
sinus!” 


Latest license figures from 
Canada show that country has 2,198,988 
radio sets in operation as of now. a 
Now that Bob Hope has left his cig- 
arette sponsor, it can be told that he 
never smokes or touches tobacco of any 
kind and never has, as far as I know. 
. .. Jackie Coogan and Michael O’Shea 
will co-star in the new TV series, Under- 
seas Squadron. . Top Democrats say 
Adlai Stevenson is a cinch to begin a 
radio and/or television series to help 


offset Ike’s planned “Fireside Chats” 








sx WESTERN HERO—Gene Autry 
and “Champion” ride the adven- 
ture trails in his new CBS show. 
Pat Buttram is his partner. 





\ 


x GOOD VIEWING—Ed Wynn has 
a new TV series in the making, 
and Ann Sothern is an amusing 


“Private Secretary” (CBS-TV ) 





i 
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x “INTRIGUE” 


NEWSMAN—Jer- 
ome Thor, foreign correspondent 
in “Foreign Intrigue,” among 
best of TV’s mystery shows. 

via both media. There’s trouble 


brewing in Cuban TV because of the 


alleged ‘“‘muscling in” by American in- 


terests. The local operators say they 
can’t compete with the flow of the 
Yankee dollar. 
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A New Boxing Era 


The recent rapprochement between 
the National Boxing Association 
the New York Athletic 


unquestionably the best thing that has 


and 
Commission is 


happened to boxing in years and years. 
The fact that the 
bodies of the sport can now act in con- 


two ereat governing 
cert instead of at cross purposes as they 
did so many times, bespeaks well fo 
that in the 


its friends than 


the future of a sport past 


has suffered more trom 


from its enemies. 


It has always been a mysterv to this 
writer why the N.B.A. and the New 
York Commission couldn't have gotten 
together a long time ago to form a 


cuidance 
But ap- 

put it 
another way, they wouldn’t. Unquestion- 


national organization for the 


and betterment of the game 


parently they couldn’t. or to 
ably, jealousies at the top. or pride, or 
the fear of a loss of prestige. kept the 
bosses from getting together. Or perhaps 
it was all three. 

For the benefit of those of our read- 
ers who may fore- 
The 
Association is) an 


understand the 
explain 


Boxing 


not 
coinge let us 
National 
erganization that controls the sport in 
47 states but not in New York. and of 
course the New York Athletic Com- 
the State delegated ruling 
body of the sport in the Empire State. 
But sport that is not 
confined within state lines and the fact 
that there was one regulatory body with 
one set of rules in one part of the 
country and another with another set 
in New York naturally boded no good 
for boxing as a whole. 

Until now, the two organizations have 
merely passed the time of dav and kept 
on walking whenever they met and there 
liave been occasions 
cross to the other side of the 
to avoid a meeting. Many times the 
N. B. A. has offered to take in the New 
York body as a member but there is 
a clause in the New York boxing law 
which forbids that. Refusing to join 
up with the other States has often put 


briefly. 


mission is 


boxing is a 


would 
strect 


where one 
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by DON DUNPHY 


the New York group in a poor light 


but may we say in defense of the 


latter, that at times the National Box- 
ing Association has had little to offer 
but a name. While the New York 


group has had complete control over 
New York, the N.B.A. 
not had similar control over its member 
States. In State such 
as New Jersey or Illinois questioned a 
ruling of the parent body it could take 
leave it. 

what was bad for boxing 
in the failure of the two groups to get 
together was the fact that individuals in 


boxing in has 


other words, if a 


it o1 


However, 





BOB CHRISTENBERRY 


Co-operation is the order of the day 


the game were prone to sneer at both 
and do just as they pleased. A boxer 
or manager, for instance, who was 
under suspension in New York could 
often fight in another State and a boxer 
suspended in Pennsylvania might con- 
ceivably get a match in New York. The 
most recent glaring example of playing 
one group against the other was the 
Rocky Graziano case. 


In 1947, Rocky was the outstanding 


challenger for Tony Zale’s middleweight 
crown but he was under suspension in 
his home state of New York for not re- 
porting an alleged bribe offer to throw 
a fight against one Ruben Shanks. We 
won't go into the merits or demerits of 
the Graziano case for there are many 
who say he was punished unjustly and 
unduly but we want to treat the matter 
as it affects N.B.A.-New York relations, 
The point is that rightfully or 
wrongfully Rocky was under suspension 
in New York. But not New York 
boxing but all boxing was made to look 
ludricrous when Graziano was licensed 
to fight Zale in Illinois, an N.B.A. State, 

Graziano knocked out Zale in a bruis- 
ing battle in the Chicago Stadium but 
that didn’t affect his status in the Em- 
pire State. He was still under suspen- 
sion in New York and as far as the fistie 
fathers in that domain were 
he was literally a 
crown.” 

However, this didn’t stop Rocky and 
his managers when it came time for the 
return match with Zale. Unable to fight 
in New York they did the next best 
thing and took the scrap next door to 
Newark, New Jersey, which of course is 
N.B.A. territory. Zale recaptured the 
title with an early round kayo of the 
New Yorker. Of course 
gans did boxing no good anywhere. 


basic 


only 


concerned 


“King without a 


these shenani- 
(In- 
cidentally, Graziano was subsequently 
restored to good standing in New York.) 

There was also, for instance, the time 
when Jack Dempsey was heavyweight 
champion and Harry Wills was the chal- 
lenger designate in New York. But Tex 
Rickard, the promoter, wanted Dempscy 
to defend against Gene Tunney. Jim 
Farley, New York Chairman, stood his 
ground and Rickard stood his, and the 
latter took the fight to Philadelphia, 
with Gentleman Gene opposing the 
Manassa Mauler. 

In 1937, heavyweight champion Jim 
Braddock was under contract to defend 
against Max Schmeling in New York, 
but promoter Mike Jacobs wanted Brad- 
dock to fight Joe Louis. Jacobs won out 
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by finding a misplaced comma in the 
contract. The New York Commission 
thought the comma wasn’t misplaced, so 
Uncle Mike took the brawl to Chicago 
where Louis won. Schmeling got his 
chance a year later against Louis and 
was annihilated in one round. 

These are some of the instances that 
come quickly to mind. They are out- 
standing cases but some of the little 
known ones are much more important. 
For instance, if it is found that a fighter 
is being managed by criminal parties or 
by interests detrimental to boxing, he 
would probably be denied a license in 
a certain state. But what good is that if 
he can fight somewhere else? Or more 
important, a fighter may be denied a 
license because of injury. If he can fight 
in another state, that could be fatal. 

If the National Boxing Association 
and the New York State Athletic Com- 
mission stick to their new found com- 
mon round, we are sure that a new and 
better day will dawn for boxing. Our 
congratulations go to Robert Christen- 
berry, New York Chairman, and his as- 
sociates, and to President George Barton 
and Commissioner Abe Greene of the 
N.B.A. for the great work they have 
done, and the fine start they have made 
in this important meeting of the minds. 


Baseball Talk 


Pretty soon now the folks will be 
talking baseball and the conversation 
will inevitably turn to an appraisal of 
the New York Yankees and their chances 
of making diamond history by winning 
their fifth straight American League 
pennant. The Bronx Bombers are on 
the threshold of performing this un- 
heard of feat, having been successful in 
their pennant quests of 1949, ’50, 51, 
and 752 

Three other clubs, the New York 
Giants, the Philadelphia Athletics, and 
an earlier edition of the Yankees came 
close to performing this heroic feat but 
in each instance they faltered and fell 
short. 

The Giants under the peerless John 
McGraw reeled off pennant victories 
from 1921 through 1924 but were beaten 
out by the Pittsburgh Pirates in 1925. 
This was an era when the Polo Ground- 
ers presented such diamond greats as 
Frankie Frisch, Beauty Bancroft, Heinie 
Groh, George Kelly, Ross Youngs, 
George Burns, Irish Meusel, Artie Nehf, 
Phil Douglas, Hughie McQuillan, and 
lest he be forgotten, Casey Stengel. 

The Yankees, led by the equally peer- 
less Joe McCarthy, won without any 
trouble at all in 1936, ’37, ’38, and’39. 
In each case they clobbered the field and 
won by margins of 914 to 1914 games. 
These were the halcyon days of Joe Di- 
Maggio, Tommy Henrich, Charley Kel- 
ler, Lefty Gomez, Red Ruffing, Monte 
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Pearson, Tony Lazzeri, Joe Gordon, 
Frankie Crosetti, Red Rolfe, and the un- 
forgettable Iron Man, the immortal Lou 
Gehrig. 

The New Yorkers struggled valiantly 
to make it five in a row in 1940 and af- 
ter an uphill climb managed to get in 
first place briefly in the last few days. 
But they fell back and ended behind De- 
troit and Cleveland in a blanket finish. 
It would have been something for the 
Yankees to make this one, for they 
quickly reeled off three more wins in 
1941, ’42, and ’43. 

One other club came close to winning 
five in a row but they failed not at the 
end but in the middle. This, of course, 
was the Philadelphia Athletics. The A’s 
had the greatest team of that time and 
won in 1910, 1911, 1913, and 1914. But 
in 1912, the Boston Red Sox turned in 
the amazing number of 105 victories and 
only 47 defeats to beat out the sup- 
posedly invincible Mackmen. How close 
the Philadelphia team came to making it 
five in a row can be gathered from the 
words of their great Manager, Connie 
Mack, who insisted that the 
beaten 1912 team was his greatest. This 
was the year of Philadelphia’s famed 
$100,000 (today it would be worth a 
million) infield of Jack Barry, Home 
Run Baker, Eddie Collins, and Stuffy 
McInnis. They also had the great Chief 
Bender, Eddie Plank, Joe Bush, Wallie 


always 





ED “WHITEY” FORD 


Back on the mound for the Yankees 


Schang, Eddie Murphy, and others. 
Reason we got to musing this way 
about the Yankees winning five in a row 
was the fact that recently Ed “Whitey” 
Ford was a guest speaker at a weekly 
luncheon of the New York Sports Broad- 
casters Association. This reminded us 
that the young lefthander was out of 
the service and would be back chucking 


for the New Yorkers this eoming season. 

It was Ford, you know, who came 
from nowhere to spark the Yankees to 
their 1950 pennant. Yankee pitching 
was floundering in midseason of that 
year when Ford, an ex-sandlotter with 
meagre minor league experience, was 
brought up by the Yankee front office. 
He promptly turned in a won 9, lost 1 
record and since the Yankees won the 
pennant by only two games you can see 
how important he was. 

Whitey, who resembles Eddie Lopat 
on the mound, did considerable pitch- 
ing while in the service and apparently 
is ready to go. Asked if he was worried 
about the sophomore jinx that some- 
times players, Eddie 
laughed and said he had had his sopho- 
more jinx while in the service and fig- 
ured it was past him. Ford made a point 
that all young ballplayers who go in the 
service might well take heed of. He said 
that before he left for the army, Yankee 
pitching coach, Jim ‘Turner, told him 
that should he do any pitching in the 
service he must bear down all the time 
as though each game was a big league 
game. Turner said that should he try to 
coast or fool around on the mound, he 
would pick up bad pitching habits that 
would be hard to shake when he re- 
turned to the league. Which we thought 
Was pretty (Whitey’s a 
swell youngster and we wish him well.) 

In a recent issue we voiced a criticism 
of the selection of outfielder -Hank Sauer 
of the Chicago Cubs as the National 
League’s Most Valuable Player of 1952. 
We still have the same feelings over 
the choice but we’re happy to present 
the other side of the story in the form of 
a letter received from George Tisinai of 
Chicago. 


plagues young 


sound advice. 


Dear Mr. Dunphy: 

I hope you will not consider me pro- 
vincial in protesting your criticism of 
Hank Sauer as the “Most Valuable 
Player.” True, if I were an owner of 
the Cubs, I’d have my head examined if 


I refused a Sauer for Musial or Sauer 
for Roberts deal. But we are not con- 
cerned with the “Best Player” but the 


most valuable. 

Surely when Sauer sparked such an 
exceedingly poor team as the Cubs to 
some position out of last place, he was 
doing a valuable thing. Granted, Musial 
on the Cubs would have done it better 
but then St. Louis losing Stan the Man 
would not be as bad for them as the 
Cubs losing Hank Sauer. 

Remember, the mites given by the 
Poor Women considered as a 
greater gift (“valuable”) to Christ than 
the treasures (“best”) given by the rich 
men. 


were 


Yours truly, 
George Tisinai 


Chicago, IIl. 
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% A SIGN PICTURE STORY 


So you want to adopt a Child 


TEXT BY KAY LEEN. PHOTOS BY TIM DOWLING 


DOPTION can be arich and heart. 
warming experience in the hands 
of a reputable agency. It also can be. 
come a venture fraught with discour- 
agement and disappointment when en- 
tered into without an adequate un- 
derstanding of the problems involved. 
Contrary to popular opinion, there 
are far more people who want to adopt 
children than there are children to be 
adopted, points out the Catholic Home 
Bureau, child placement agency of the 
New York Catholic Charities. The ma- 
jority of dependent children in child- 
caring institutions or foster boarding 
homes have one or both parents living 
who do not wish to surrender their 
parental rights. And no matter how 
inadequate they may seem in_ the 
parental role, the law. does not permit 
parents to be deprived of these rights. 
Gone are the days when adoption 
was as simple as a couple’s wanting a 
child and having a pleasant home and 
the financial means to secure his fu- 
ture. Instead, because today the per- 
centage of adoptable children is com- 
paratively small, placement agencies 
increasingly are compelled to be more 
selective in their choice of suitable 
homes. 
Adults can speak for themselves, but 
the agency must speak for the child, 
Therefore, no matter how sympathetic 





After nine months of necessary arrangements, 
leaves the agency to 


Tommy 
go “home” with his new parents. 


Living temporarily with adoptive 
parents, Tommy enjoys the toys. 
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Here is a complete account of 
all the necessary steps that must be 


taken to adopt a Catholic child. 


it may be toward the problem of the childless 
couple, the prime responsibility of the place: 
ment agency lies with the child for whom it is 
obliged to find not just any good home, but 
that home best suited to meet his individual 
physical, emotional, and intellectual needs. 
It is understood, of course, that the Catholic 
agency places primary emphasis on spiritual 
values. 

Criticism of the seemingly endless delay 
and so-called red tape connected with the 
adoption procedure frequently arises to 
plague the agency which is trying to do a 
good job. Considering that the objective of 
all adoption is to find the best possible home, 
it is not surprising that many couples must 
wait a long time and some must be refused 
entirely. 

Forearmed with these facts and the knowl- 
edge that the screening of adoptive parents is 
a protective measure designed to insure the 
future happiness of both parent and child, 
you, too, may enter the ranks of applicants, 
assured that if it is your good fortune to re- 
ceive a child, he will be the “right” child for 
you. 

The accompanying. pictures give you some 
idea of the time and work necessary to pre- 
pare both parents and adoptable child for a 
“live-happy-ever-after” ending. 





2. Case worker visits the home of the prospective foster parents. 
The home and family situation is always thoroughly investigated. 





3. In meantime, Tommy is placed in special “study home” to learn 
family life. Temporary foster mother reports progress to case worker. 





1. The process begins. Adoptive parents 
must have letters from priest and doctor. 
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4. All children at Catholic Home Bureau receive the best in medical 
and dental care. Tommy seems to enjoy his routine physical check-up. 
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5. Case worker and supervisor discuss Tom- 8. At home with new parents. The case worker visits to offer any 
my’s report and decide on the best home. assistance that might be necessary both to Tommy and his parents. 


6. Tommy walks with case worker, unaware %. Before the papers are signed, the case is discussed by Rev. G. 
that prospective parents are observing him. Howard Moore, Director, and Miss Helen Hallinan, Supervisor. 


tee SIGN 
ee eae Se" PICT 7 RE 


7. Big moment—Tommy meets his fostei 10. The happy trio leaves court. The one-year ear et ee 


parents. His shyness quickly wore off. Waiting period is over, final papers are signed 
I ] ! g 
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THE HOURS 
OF THE PASSION 





A Jew from North Africa 
taught us how to 

go to God through Christ. 
His 


program: Carry your share 


His name, Simon. 


of the Master’s cross 


“Bearing the cross . 


He went forth” (John 19:17) 








Bairnae 


Wood engraving by Bruno Bramanti 


The Carrying of the Cross 


UR meditations on the Passion draw 
O near to the climax of the sufter- 
ings of Christ when, at this eleventh 
hour, we recall the Carrying of the 
Cross. In the beautifully illustrated 
medieval Hour Books, the Carrying of 
the Cross is usually portrayed as a tri- 
umphal march for Christ. And so it is. 
Jesus Christ is truly the victor, and 
every hour sees His victory over sin and 
the devil. Although the miniaturists of 
the Middle Ages represented the peo- 
ple along the way of the cross with a 
violence of expression and gesture, they 
idealized Christ. Like modern counter- 
parts of the Beuronese school, their 
Christ walks erect and aloof from the 
taunting of His enemies. It is the last 
phase of His long-awaited Passion. 

The eleventh hour gives a specific 
connotation to us moderns of a kind of 
wonderful opportunity, a last-minute 
success story. A time of jubilant relief is 
the eleventh hour when, at the last 
minute, hopes are revived, confidence 
is restored, and ultimate victory is as- 
sured. 

And such was the hour when Christ 
began the carrying of the cross. It was 
His wonderful opportunity. In this hour 
were the hopes of the men of all times 
revived. In this dread hour was their 
confidence in the mercy of God 
panded beyond understanding. 

The cross is the focal point of his- 
tory. It is the only thing in which we 


ex- 
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Christians ought to glory, according to 
St. Paul, and it is the price of our salva- 
tion. The cross overshadowed the life 
of Christ and it overshadows the life of 
every Christian. “If any one wishes to 
come after Me, let him... take up his 
cross and follow Me.” (Matt. 16:24) 

Pilate had three times declared Jesus 
innocent; now he orders Him to be 
crucified. Our Divine Lord has longed 
for this moment. “I have a baptism with 
which I am to be baptized, and how I 
am straitened until it be accomplished.” 
(Luke 12:50) The Jews too have waited 
for this moment, for they said: “It is ex- 
pedient that one man should die, rather 
than the whole nation perish.” (John 
11:50) 

It was ordained by Roman Law that 
the condemned carry his own cross. 
Christ was to be ne exception to the 
law. 

Our Blessed Lord is again clothed in 
His own garments. This is done that the 
people may recognize Him. With a 
wicked cunning, the crown of thorns is 
deliberately left on the head of Christ. 
The procession to the place of execu- 
tion is begun. First go the soldiers, who 
break a way in the narrow streets 
crowded with the noonday throngs. 
Then comes a herald announcing the 
crimes of the condemned. After follow 


by JUDE MEAD. C. P. 


the thieves and the rest of the guards. 
Our Blessed Lord is the central figure 
of this motley group. He is indeed a 
pitiful spectacle. How rough and pain- 
ful is this journey for Him! Jesus has . 
been without food drink since the 
Last Supper. His shoulders and back 
are so torn and wounded by the scourg- 
ing that even the weight of His clothes 
is an agony, yet now He bears the full 
weight of the heavy wood of the cross. 
As if this were not enough. 
goaded on by His executioners and 
jostled and mocked by the crowd. His 
every movement is a shock of pain, and 
his blood-stained footprints mark out 
the way to Calvary forever. 

What are the 
Christ’s Sacred Heart as He is led as 
a Lamb to the slaughter? He _ looks 
about Him at the milling crowd. These 
are the very ones who four days ago 
strewed palms in His way and cried 
out: “Blessed is He that cometh 
Hosanna.” (Matt. 21:9). Now they 
curse Him. Here He sees one to whom 
He restored the gift of speech, and that 
man is calling out for His precious 
Blood. Again He sees one to whom He 
gave sight, but a cruel, pitiless hate 
gleams in those eyes cured by a loving 
glance of the Saviour. 

Jesus Christ is broken in body and in 


or 


Christ is 
by 


interior thoughts in 


heart. He looks toward Calvary. His 
strength is exhausted. He falls! The 
sacred face of Christ is buried in the 
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dust of the street. Jesus rises under a 
rain of blows and kicks, only to struggle 
till He falls again. While the Stations of 
the Cross honor only three falls, these 
represent many other falls brought about 


by the exhausted condition of Our 
Saviour. 
The enemies of Christ are getting 


anxious. What if He should die before 
He reaches Calvary? Word is sent to the 
centurion that he should get someone to 
help Jesus and save their criminal for 
death on the cross. When it becomes 
known that the soldiers are looking for 
a helper to bear the cross, the crowd 
shies away. No Roman would carry the 
cross; it was the vilest form of execution. 
No Roman citizen could be executed on 
2 cross, so why should they help an- 
ther? No Jew would touch the cross, 
for it was written plainly in the law, 
“Cursed is he that hangeth upon the 
tree.” (Deut. 21:23) 


O one to be had? The eyes of 
1 Christ search the faces of the 
crowd. A Hebrew from Cyrene is seen 
by the soldiers. He is stopped and 
ordered to help with the cross. He has 
no choice. Who can resist the Roman 
empire? Better to walk in disgrace in a 
strange city than suffer a worse fate for 
resistance. Simon begrudgingly takes up 
the cross of Christ, and both head for 
Calvary. He finds his disgrace is in 
reality a grace. Christ and Simon bear 
the cross as beasts bear the yoke. It is 
not long until Simon realizes that the 
voke of Christ is sweet and His burden 
is light. 
We have here a great mystery. We 


know that Our Divine Lord was God. 
He could have had angels bear His cross 
for Him. He could have relieved Him- 
self of this burden by His own miracu- 


lous powers. But He deliberately al- 
lowed Himself to suffer the cross so 
keenly that He almost expired. He 


wanted someone to help him. When all 
bystanders refused, He gave this grace to 
a stranger. Why did Christ let a man 
help? Because He wanted to teach us 
all a lesson. What is the lesson? -Christ 
shared His cross with a man and gave 
that man the grace to suffer gladly and 
the greater grace to save his soul, to 
show us the necessity of salvation 
through the cross. 

This is a most vital and important 
lesson: that the cross by which we are 
redeemed is to be borne, not by Christ 
alone, but by every one of His followers. 
\ll of Divine Revelation clearly 
teaches us that God will not save us 
without our co-operation. If we are 
then to co-operate in our salvation, if 
we are to save our immortal souls, we 
must use the same means God has chosen 
to effect our redemption, namely, the 
cross. 

How, then, are we to save ourselves 
by the cross? St. Augustine gives us an 
excellent example. He tells us that 
three men carried crosses to Calvary and 
three men died on their crosses that 
fateful day. 

Christ carried His cross and died upon 
it with perfect resignation to the will 
of His Heavenly Father—and so the 
cross of Christ became the redemption 
of the world. 

One thief carried his cross and died 





CONSUMMATION 


by KATHRYN CRONIN 


In Magdala a child with hungry eyes 
Sought stealthily a blossom for her hair 
When vanity would rather flaunt than wear 
Her Oriental beauty queenly wise. 


Though Tullus bound her locks with clasps gold-blown 
Or Herod braved his tetrarchess to buy 

Great sapphires from Cyrene, still swift her sigh 

For radiance enhancing to her own. 


Upon the parched, the reeking hill of Hell 
The search of Magdalen was more than done: 
She seized the matchless jewel blazing there 
And, finding Love, in perfect love she fell. 


It was the blood of the Impaléd One 
That rubied in her grief-disheveled hair. 
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thereon in a spirit of humility and pa. 
tience. He confessed his sins and ac. 
knowledged the justice of his punish. 
ment. The cross became for him the tree 
of Life, for he had the happiness of 
hearing Christ Himself tell him: “This 
day thou shalt be with Me in Paradise,” 
(Luke 22:43) For this one, his cross 
next to the cross of Christ was the ladder 
by which he stole into heaven. The 
other thief struggled against the cross, 
He did not turn to the suffering Christ, 
but in his own suffering added to the 
sorrows of Christ Crucified by blasphem. 
ing and reviling his Saviour. 

These three crosses represent the three 
ciasses of men Christ invites to follow 
after Him in the carrying of His cross, 
The cross of Christ represents the inno. 
cent. The cross of the Good Thief 
represents the repentant and shows forth 
the plentiful redemption of Christ on 
the Cross. The cross of the other thief 
represents the impenitent and _ unre. 
pentant. Here on Calvary, suffering as 
Christ suffered, this last group of men 
will even then reject the grace and 
mercy of God. The innocent and the re. 
pentant follow after Christ with good 
will, with patience, with submission, 
and with joy. They realize that the cross 
of Christ is their salvation. The impeni- 
tent reject this grace. They come indeed 
to the crossroad, but they take the 
wrong turn and their cross becomes for 
them an instrument of damnation. 


OOK on Jesus Christ, the cross-bearer, 
See Him who sustains the world 
itself, all bruised and broken and bleed. 
ing—sustaining the weight of the cross, 
Jesus falls under the cross. It nearly 
overwhelms Him, yet He would not 
part with it for all the comfort in the 
world. He will not give up the cross, 
for it is His glory. However, He will 
share it. He will let all men suffer with 
Him. By the wood of the cross He will 
free these from their sins. 

Look Christ as He bears His 
cross. Did any have crosses as heavy as 
His? Did ever things look so black and 
dismal as they looked to Christ on His 
journey? Yet He kept carrying the cross. 
It is the Royal Road to victory over 
sin, the devil, and death. 

True Christians should patiently carry 
the cross with Christ, and never forget 
that all sorrow is a share in His cross. 
Remember that He is always present to 
help. Bear the cross for Christ. In this 
way, you will find your whole life is 
easier and happier and the reward of 
Heaven will be yours: 

“For if any man will come after Me,” 
cries our Blessed Lord, “Let him deny 
himself, take up his cross daily, and 
follow Me.” “(Luke 9:23) 

“And I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all things to myself.” (John 12:32) 


upon 
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Anna Marie Alberghetti, Rosemary Clooney, and two friends watch TV in “The Stars Are Singing” 


by JERRY COTTER 


Brief 
When its voice is raised in song, THE STARS ARE SING- 
ING is sheer delight, for it features Anna Marie Alberghetti, 
Rosemary Clooney. and Lauritz Melchior. Storywise, the 
production presents a nimble recounting of a young Polish 
girl’s attempt to evade the immigration 


Reviews in 


authorities and 
remain here. A trio of aspiring performers gives her shelter 
in a Greenwich Village apartment while they plan an easy 
ride to fame on the echoes of her beautiful voice. Miss 
Alberghetti exhibits a refreshingly natural personality as 
frame for her vocal accomplishments. Melchior plays a fallen 
opera star in robust manner to match his magnificent bari- 
tone. Miss Clooney's debut reveals her as a likely prospect 
for stardom. She has charm and poise, plus a proven ability 
to sell a popular song. There are some chinks in the armor, 
notably in the humor department, but the exuberance and 
vocal skill of the stars make this an enjoyable variation of 
the Technicolor musical pattern. (Paramount) 


Walt Disney’s imaginative interpretation of James M. 
Barrie’s PETER PAN results in a feature cartoon of “Snow 
White” stature. The rollicking adventure-fantasy is ideally 
suited to animation technique, and in this instance the 
treatment is expert enough to endear it to the youngsters 
and impress the adults at the same time. Barrie’s magic 
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isle, where Peter, Wendy, and Tinker 
adventure, offers a colorful location to mix comedy 
adventure and pathos with whimsey. A lilting musical score 
and intelligent voice casting help create a truly fascinating 
escape to never-never land. (Disney-RKO-Radio) 


Bette Davis returns to the type of characterization that won 
her fame in the taut and vivid melodrama, THE STAR. 
An analysis of a fading movie comet who cannot face the 
unalterable fact of a lost career and an unglamorous future. 
this is perhaps the most forceful portrait of a screen luminary 
we have had since Sunset Boulevard. It is eminently better 
suited to the Davis talents than the tawdry revue in which 
she now labors so unattractively on Broadway. In its ac- 
ceptance of divorce, the film is guilty of a familiar movie 
error, one not calculated to earn for it a Catholic audience. 
(20th Century-Fox) 





THE NAKED SPUR is a raw and brutal melodrama con- 
cerned with the violence which results from greed. Acted 
with stunning impact, the picture moves through the awe- 
some Colorado Rockies in rugged style. Briefly, it tells how 
James Stewart captures outlaw Robert Ryan in hope of 
securing a reward. He is joined by an old prospector and 
a young Union Army deserter who cut themselves in on 
the prospective payoff. As they make the trek over the 
mountains, the captive pits each of the men against the 
other, until the inevitable clash occurs. Though occasionally 
overstressing brutality, this is a with 


powerful drama, 
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Millard Mitchell, Janet Leigh, and Ralph Meeker sharing 
the honors. The Technicolor camera has captured some 
rare Colorado views ranking with the best we've yet seen on 
the screen. For adults only. (M-G-M) 


Tyrone Power is almost overwhelmed by the clichés in THE 
MISSISSIPPI GAMBLER, a story of pre-Civil War days that 
never quite lives up to its promise. Cast as a river gambler who 
becomes entangled in some historical-novel complications, 
Power gives a routine interpretation of a solo-dimensioned 
character. Dewey-eyed damsels in distress, the usual number 
of villainous no-accounts. and some lush Technicolor locales 
are included. Definite debits are the script handling of 
marriage and dueling. One is supported, and the other isn’t 
—in the wrong order. Piper Laurie, Julia Adams, John Mc- 
Intire, and Ron Randell are mildly efficient supporting 
players. (Universal-International) 


If you accept the premise that Communism and Catholicism 
are equal opponents in the war for men’s souls and welfare, 
THE LITTLE WORLD OF DON CAMILLO is indeed 
droll and humorous. A spirited, often slapstick, rivalry be- 
tween the local priest and the Red mayor of a Po Valley 
village is more of a personal feud than a conflict between 
good and evil, or truth and falsehood. There are moments 
when the humor is infectious, others when it descends to 
broad burlesque. French comic Fernandel plays the priest 
with vigor, if not validity, while Italy’s Gino Cervi is the 
Communist official who had been Don Camillo’s wartime 
comrade. The mood is jovial and the polemicists tumultuous 
in this frivolous approach which is occasionally at variance 
with Catholic doctrine. (IFE) 


A sprightly, heart-warming, and humorous bit of make- 
believe, TAXI is the sort of unpretentious comedy the entire 
family will respond to and appreciate. It was filmed in 
New York, and the background scenes form a tour of the 
city as cab driver Dan Dailey takes colleen Constance Smith 
on a search for a lost husband. She has just arrived from 


Ireland seeking the American writer who had deserted her 


after a week of marriage. Her own efforts failing, she en- 
lists the aid of St. Anthony in her quest—with the anticipated 
result. A sentimental excursion in which the accent is on 
incident and chuckles, this is an improbable but entertain- 
ing bit of blarney. Dailey and Miss Smith give it extra 
appeal, and they get a fine assist from Blanche Yurka, Mark 
Roberts, Neva Patterson, and Kyle MacDonnell. (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) 


JEOPARDY is brim packed with hair-raising suspense and 
acted with mounting tension by four expert players. A 
married couple and their young son vacationing on a 
deserted Mexican beach face tragedy when a heavy piling 
from a rotten jetty pins the father to the sand. Leaving 
the bov with him, Barbara Stanwyck races off in the family 
car for aid, knowing that the incoming tide will cover her 
husband within four hours. Instead of assistance, she comes 
upon an escaping convict who takes over the car and holds 
her prisoner. The remainder of the story deals with her 
anguished attempts to escape and save her husband. Grim 
and suspenseful, the film regrettably tends to condone illicit 
actions. It is certainly not for the children, nor for nervous 
adults. Miss Stanwyck is splendid, as are Barry Sullivan, in 
the role of the helpless victim, Ralph Meeker as the callous 
convict, and Lee Aaker, who makes the frightened young- 
ster believable. (M-G-M) 


The swashbuckling adventurer of storybook and legend is 
back in TREASURE OF THE GOLDEN CONDOR, an 
unusual Technicolor melodrama filmed in Guatemala. 
Cornel Wilde is a dashing young Frenchman of the high- 
adventure era, who goes to Central America in search of a 
fabulous Mayan treasure. Highspot of the derring-do is a 
scene in which a boa constrictor thwarts the attempts of the 
treasure hunters to leave a Mayan temple as the first 
rumblings of an earthquake begin. Photographically excel- 
lent, this is an entertaining family feature, with Constance 
Smith, Finlay Currie, Walter Hampden, Fay Wray, and 
Leo G. Carroll in the efficient supporting company. (20th 
Century-Fox) 


Constance Smith and Finlay Currie 








in “Treasure of the Golden Condor” 
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James Little lays down the law to Dan Dailey 


in “Taxi.” as Constance Smith 
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\- TALL TEXAN is an offbeat Western theme that bears little creates the Puritan perversion of justice that has long been 
d resemblance to the hit-and-run horse operas which glut the a blight on our history’s pages. While making no obvious 
n nation’s movie screens. An astringent plot, in which the attempt to tie it in with investigations which today’s 
i- primary emphasis is on character and incident rather than extreme left supporters are referring to as “modern witch- 
‘a aimless action, the story it tells is grim without being sordid craft trials,” the implications leave no doubt of the 
k and deliberate without ever flagging. A ragged group of author’s intent. Judged apart from its appeal to political 
1- five men and a woman, survivors of an Indian raid on a discussion, the drama is a substantial piece of stagecraft, 

stagecoach, are led to a gold lode by an Indian lad they though not a powerful play. It is often overly shrill in try- 

saved. They set about panning the precious ore, feverishly, ing to prove a point, and so intent on making an issue 
d selfishly, and jealously. Slowly, their own greed closes in stand out that it skims over the deeper human tragedy im 
\ on them, leading to a clash with a local Indian tribe and, which the accuser and accused are involved. The playing 
a ultimately, the destruction of their plan. Directed with a is superb, with Arthur Kennedy, as the angry husband of 
g fresh, deft approach by Elmo Williams, who edited High an accused witch, Beatrice Straight. as the innocent victim, 
g Noon, and acted with commendable intensity by Lloyd and Walter Hampden, as_ the deputy-governor, making 
y Bridges, Marie Windsor, Luther Adler, and Lee Cobb, this their roles outstanding. The atmosphere is charged with 
T is a pioneer vignette most adults will find provocative and the fire of righteous indignation in this re-staging of a fan- 
‘S engrossing. (Lippert) tastic nightmare. 
Is . . . . 
Tr The New Plays MID-SUMMER is a plac id, at times plodding, comedy by 
n Vina Delmar which introduces Geraldine Page, a new star 
it Devotees of the figure-8 spectacle will be well pleased with the of tremendous, untapped possibilities. Her performance is 
is whirls and pirouettes in the HOLLYWOOD ICE REVUE, so astounding that you almost overlook the fact that the 
n in which the now familiar frozen hijinks are graced with play is hardly worth the effort. Set in the sleazy atmosphere 
1S the presence of Canada’s Barbara Ann Scott. She handles of a theatrical hotel in the 1907 era, it alternately blazes 
y the difficult business of dancing on ice with considerable skill, and simmers in depicting a desperate conflict between a 
a Nijinsky style, and pleasant manner, though she hardly young husband and wife. He is a rural teacher turned 

approaches the vividness of Sonja Henie in her prime. vaudevillian, dazzled by prospects of footlight fame and all 
S Freddie Trenkler, Michael Kirby, Carol Lynne, Andra Mc- it implies. She is quiet, shy, and dreaming of a return to 
n Laughlin, Skippy Baxter, and the Four Bruises twist, twirl, the life she loved, sheltered by a white cottage in the shade 
L. and leap like the steel-blade veterans they are. Glittering of an apple tree. Their precocious nine-year-old daughter 
\- production and ingenious choreography give it added luster. spouts Emerson and Ingersoll as if they were nursery rhymes. 
it The problem resolves without any pyrotechnics other than 
al Lilli Palmer and Rex Harrison have a tandem tour de force those contributed by Miss Page, who sets the stage alight 
e in THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS, a satirical fantasy with a beautifully modulated portrayal. Mark Stevens is 
t written for them by Peter Ustinov, who played Nero in the only a shade less outstanding as the young teacher in search 
|- recent movie version of Quo Vadis. He writes with a flourish of excitement, Ben Hecht’s daughter, Jenny, acts as a 
e comparable to the flamboyance he bestows on his own prodigy should, and Vicki Cummings plays a brittle blonde 
d characterizations. For the most part, that is all to the good. in the accepted fashion. A mild play, but a great per- 
h His two-act charade is often a bit heavy for comfort, and formance. 

only excellent spoofing by the players carries it through to 

minor success. Ustinov is at his best in a satirical delineation 

of the four Allied Powers operating in conquered Germany. 

He draws them in clear, concise, and very witty lines. Then 

he transports them to a fabulous castle where Sleeping 

Beauty (Germany) waits to be roused. There his play falls 

apart, and there the artistry of the stars proves invaluable. 

The colonels attempt to win the love of Sleeping Beauty, 

and each fails. No conclusion is reached, and the play is 

rarely profound enough to surmount its inherent in- 

adequacies. 

When Mary Roberts Rinehart and Avery Hopwood col- 

laborated on THE BAT back in 1920, they didn’t intend to 

write a mystery classic, but that is what their frenzied spine- 

chiller has become. It has set a pattern and a pace for a 
thousand carbons in the decades between. Nineteen hundred 
: fifty-three finds it hale, hearty, and funny in a revival which 

leans heavily on the talents of Zasu Pitts and Lucile Watson. 

Flickering lights, screams in the night, a hidden fortune, the 

usual array of suspicious characters, and the flutterings of 
. Miss Zasu are cleverly juggled in a performance that could 
be a burlesque of every mystery you've seen or read. That it 

stands up so well at the age of thirty-two is a reminder that 

sound simplicity and basic humor still spell good entertain- 

ment. Today's playwrights might well put that into practice. 

In THE CRUCIBLE, Arthur Miller is intent on underscor- 

ing what he feels is a striking parallel between the Salem Mute Wisi 

witchcraft trials and the modern political scene. With a and Lloyd Bridges 

skillful, and often very impressive, dramatic style, he re- in “Tall Texan” 
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A boy’s future happiness was at stake. 


And the woman could only pray that the time for 


truth had not been too long postponed 


HERE was a glad little song on the 

woman's lips as she walked into the 
house, but it stopped abruptly when she 
saw the boy, tall and agile, the high 
school letter bright and new on his 
jacket. He had hastily put down a suit- 
case—behind him as if to prevent her 
seeing it. 

“Hello, Tim,” she said, easing a bag 
of groceries from her arms onto the hall 
table. 

“Oh, hello!” Then with elaborate 
carelessness, ‘““Thought you weren’t com- 
ing home early—were going to a writers’ 

something.” 

The woman pulled off her 


meeting, or 

“T was.” 
gloves and tossed them beside the brown 
paper bag, jarring it so that an orange 
rolled to the floor. “But Daddy said last 
night that it was a long time since I had 
made him a real Irish stew. So here I 
am to get the stew on.” 

The boy picked up the orange, but 
ignored her outstretched hand. He 


placed it on the table, then stood 
motionless. 
“Everything O.K. at school today?” 


It was a casual question as she started 
with the groceries to the kitchen. 

“Yes! And if it weren't, I wouldn’t 
tell you!” 

\gain the woman put the bag down. 
rhe stricken look in the boy’s eyes, his 
belligerence, could no 
nored. She spoke softly without steppin 
nearer. “What’s the matter, Tim?” 

“I won't tell you!” the boy snapped 
back. “I won’t tell anybody here—after 
the way I’ve been lied to! What’s more, 
I'm leaving!” 


longer be ig- 


y 
fe) 


o 
Dd 


“Running away never solved a prob- 
lem yet. Let’s talk it over, son.” 

The boy had turned toward the suit- 
case, but at the last word he whirled. 
“Don’t you dare call me ‘son’! 
pot my mother!” 

The woman winced. 
library.” 


You're 


“Come into the 
Although her voice was still 
low, it had a steely quality that would 
be obeyed. 

The boy started, but halfway there he 
faltered. This was not in character with 
his new self-assertion, yet he did not 
know how to turn back. With a toss of 
his head, he strode past her into the 
softly lighted room. 
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She sat on the end of the deep couch, 
behind her. ‘Now, 
Tim, tell me what this is all about.” 
It was not a command, nor yet a re- 


pulled a cushion 


quest—something between. 

“I’m old enough to do what I want, 
and when a man’s grown up he doesn’t 
have to ask other people what to do.” 

“No, but intelligent men sometimes 
ask advice.” 

“But I don’t want advice, I tell you! 
I’ve listened to this, this stuff, long 
I know what you and Daddy 
always advise even 


enough. 
before you advise 
it, and I want my own life!’”” His voice 
was tense to the breaking point. “You 
can’t make me stay here!” 

“No, if you don’t want to 
neither of us would force you to. But 
where have we failed you, Tim?” 


Stay, 


Behind the quiet question lay panic, 
panic she dare not reveal. If only the 
boy’s father were here! She must not 
let him go! 

There was a clatter in the hall, and 
the sound of gay, child voices. “Mother! 
Mother!” It was a happy call. 

But the woman did not even turn 
her head. “Please,” she said, “tell the 
boys not to bother us for a few minutes. 
And, Tim, lock the door.” 

\s the boy stepped into the hall she 
bowed her head-on her hand. “Dear 
Lord,” she murmured, “help me—help 
me. 

She looked across the book-lined room 
to the big, double desk with the pic- 
ture of them—all of them—taken only 
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months ago. She remembered 
sitting on her side of the desk and 
watching as her husband put the photo- 
eraph in the middle, under the carved, 
medieval crucifix, where both of them 
could see it as they worked. She had 
reached for his hand, leaned her cheek 
against it “Timmy, I would 
never have believed it would all come 
true, that I would have you and my 
Nobody ever believed me 
when I said I wanted seven.” 

Timmy had smiled contentedly. “I 
did,” was all he said. 

So there they were, clustered around 
her and Timmy, from grown-up Tim 
to Michael who refused to sit on any- 
one’s lap now that he was a man in 
first grade. They had liked that picture, 
and Tim had _ kidded her, “Now, 
Mother, if only you were a man, we’d 
have a fine baseball team!” 

So happy and united, and now—... 


a few 


saying, 


seven boys. 


IM came back, propped his elbow 

on the mantelpiece. He did not 
speak, and the woman, feeling the ten- 
sion mount, knew it was up to her. 
With a silent prayer she asked, “Why 
are you leaving us?” 

“Because I don’t belong. I’m the only 
one that’s not really in the family! 
Because I’m just sick of your pious talk, 
and Daddy’s! I’m fed up with you 
putting me off about Julie, and I-I’ll 
marry her now!” 

Something where the woman’s stom- 
ach should have been was in a tight, 
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hard knot, and she rearranged her 
hands in her lap so that the whiteness 
of clenched knuckles would not betray 
her. “I see,” she commented. “Of course 
you were the family before I was. It’s 
strange you should say you don’t be- 
long.” 

Through downcast eyelashes she 
noted the boy’s quick look, and she 
went on, feeling her way. “I remember 
on the day I married your Daddy, you 
asked if now you had to call me 
‘Mother.’ Daddy started to say ‘Yes,’ 
but I knew you could still remember 
your own mother, and I told you not 
to call me that until you really wanted 
to.” 

The boy was silent, but she knew that 
he remembered. 

“Then one day you ran in from out- 
side shouting ‘Mother!’—just as the boys 
did now—and you grabbed a new play- 
mate by the arm and pointed to me 
and said, “That’s my mother!’” 

She stopped because the memory of 
the sudden joyous stab was too poig- 
nant across the years. She had treasured 
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that name Mother more from Tim than 
from all the others. They were born 
to it; she had earned it from Tim. 
And she remembered the silent kiss 
crushed against her hair the first time 
her husband heard little Tim call her 
by that name. 


HE boy glanced nervously out at 

the winter twilight, then bent in 
front of the fireplace and the scratch 
of the match before he touched the 
kindling was loud, like a throat cleared 
in church. The tinder caught, and the 
tension between them flared as the 
flames licked up and charred the bark 
on the logs. Why, the woman wondered, 
why couldn’t she think of anything to 
say? In all the stories she had written 
alone or with her husband, dialogue 
was the easiest part. Her characters 
had a knack of saying the right thing. 
Now her glance sought the shelf close 
under the crucifix, the one reserved for 
the books she and Timmy had authored, 
as if to gain inspiration. She tried to 
pray. She had to say something soon. 








“Tell me. Who—what—was my 
mother? And don’t lie!” 

Startled, the woman stared at the boy. 
She hoped he had not seen her blanch 
at his unexpected question. So that 
was it! Her heart pumped fast, and 
blood went humming through her ears. 
From all the hours that had put cal- 
louses on her knees, was there not one 
prayer for wisdom left over for this 
moment? 

“What do you want to know? And 
why do you ask?” She had not intended 
to ask that second question. 

“Because Paul’s aunt from Colorado 
is here and she told his mother... I 
heard her myself when we went to his 
house after school! She said she, my 
own mother, deserted Daddy and it 
nearly killed him. And she took me 
away, and ran away with a man, and 
married someone else, and wasa.. .” 

The woman tried vainly to interrupt. 

“You’ve got to tell me! If it’s true 
I’ll go away forever. No wonder she 
said how could you ever love me. And 
they caught her in a hotel witha...” 
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“Timothy! Stop it!” 
The harshness of the command halted 


his words abruptly. Across the years 
the woman could hear her husband’s 
voice saying, “Tim must never know 


about Shirley; it would ruin him,” and 
her protesting that knowledge 
of the truth would be its own 
tion. But Timmy had had his 
and now... 

“T never knew your 
she said slowly, her mind racing. 


own, 
protec- 
way, 


Tim,” 
Once 


mother, 


again she remembered Timmy. shrink- 


ing from the rotogravure social page 
showing the voluptuous Shirley in a 
bathing suit or strapless evening gown, 


always the pinnacle of fashion—plus; 


always with that derisive. downward- 
curving smile. In that instant she 
realized, aghast, why she _ distrusted 


Tim’s girl friend. 

“Your Daddy,” she went on, “was all 
alone when | him. Your mother 
had gone away with you, but you were 
all he talked about. 
boy, Tim.’” 

“Then it’s true! 
said is true!” 

“She completely disappeared, Tim. 
Later she was separated from Daddy in 
a divorce mill, when he was just starting 
to write and didn’t have money to cross 
half the continent to contest it.” 

“Whenever I’ve talked to Daddy he 
always said she was a good woman, and 
to pray for her.” The appeal of a 
question was in his flat statement. 

“She was good,” the woman picked 
up the cue. “She was good, Tim, when 
Daddy married her. During the 
things went wrone—I don’t think even 
he ever figured it all out—and belore hx 
had been back home from service ove) 


met 
It was always, “My 


All that Paul’s aunt 


wal 


seas six months, she ran away, taking 
you with her.” 
HE boy's fists clenched. “Being 


parted from you was the worst, onc¢ 
he umderstood the situation. You were 
his thoughts—he 
directed his writing, life, to you— 
even after he knew it was useless to try 


never out of always 


his 


and get your mother to have anything 


more to do with him.” She shrank, 
recalling those months that had left 
their permanent tracery on the face 
and heart of the man she loved. “All 


his plans were for a future when he 
could somehow have vou.” 

“Why didn’t you hook him? You 
weren't a Catholic then.” The boy’s 
own hurt, reflected in bitter words, cut 
deep. 

“I believed in the sanctity of mar- 


riage.” She said it very low, and the 
boy moved uneasily. His eyes avoided 
her, flicked back to the fire. “Later, 


I knew I had been right and that all we 
could do was She bit back 
impulse to add “hope and pray.” 


wait.” the 
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“You pointed to me and 
said, “That’s my mother” 


“And all 


that time my mother was 
lunning around .. .” 
“\WVe never knew for sure, Tim. 


Nothing was ever proved—and we tried 
She sought to blink 
fvom her mind’s eve the tabloids’ sordid 
fourth-page the 
screaming from the newsstands at th¢ 
end. “‘Judge not lest ye be judged.’ 
From the bottom of my heart I pity 
her, and pray for her.” 


‘é 


tO ihnore SOssip. 


features, headlines 


But when she was killed—what about 
that?” 

“All I know is that Daddy took the 
first plane and brought you home to 
Luckily you remembered and loved 
him—and you know the rest.” 

Eyes narrowed, he stared calculatingly. 
Then the question snapped like the 
burning pine in the grate. “Was 
mother murdered?” 


me, 


my 


In spite of the fire the woman turned 
cold. “Did Paul’s aunt say that?’ 
gasped. Then, soberly meeting the boy’s 
“No, Tim, I that is 
It was an automobile wreck 
a slippery night. Drinking—I don’t 
know. But it was all open and above- 
board—Daddy found out that much. He 
was so upset that I never asked for de- 
tails. He just told me the important 
things.’ 

Tim shifted his weight from one foot 
to the other, then back. “But 


she 


eves, swear not 


true. on 


there’s 


some truth to all those stories. There, 
got to be. I can’t stay here any longer, 
What'll people say?” He jabbed the 
fire with the poker. “If I go AWAY yoy 
won't have to worry about Julie ag 
me. You and Daddy are just trying ; 
keep us apart!” 

“You know as well as I do that yoy 
just overwhelmed with Julie’s glamoy 
All Daddy and I are trying to do j 
keep you from being hurt. Tim, we; 
trying to save you from what Dad 
went through!” 


) 


There! She hadn’t meant to say } 
but it was out. And in that instant g 
knew she had scored. 

“But it’s so hard to wait!” It was th 
cry of a child. “Until we’ 
surer—or older—when I love her 
much! You've no idea! And you wan 
us to keep it all straight.” 


confused 


HE woman wiped the moisture from 

her forehead, even as she had Wiped 
Timmy’s tears that first Christmas with 
out littke Tim. “God knows | 
stand!” 

The fervor of her exclamation startled 
the boy. She talked past him into th 
flames as if willing that they consun 
her “Daddy and I endured 
three years of loving and suffering and 
doubting whether we could ever hay 
each other and you. Even now I don't 
like to think of the agony. Yes, Tim 
I know what it is to want someone with 
evervthing in you!” 


under. 


worl ds. 


Scarcely above ; 
whisper, her words were clear and dis 
tinct. “And to do exactly what we a 
asking of you—through the grace of Gol 
the love of other—and of a 
little son we could not wrong.” 


and each 
Bracing herself for the next question, 
the woman was unprepared for its wis- 
ful longing. 
“Then you really do love me, in 
spite ol—of her—ot Even 
with vour own kids?” 


everything? 


Instantly she was standing with her 
hands on his shoulders. “Tim, for each 
of my other boys I planned and waited 
only nine months. Compared with the 
suffering of the three years I waited for 
you, it was nothing. Of course I love 
you!” 

She hugged him hard, offering silent 
thanksgiving. Then all at once she was 
aware of a suspicious heaving of the 
broad young chest under her cheek. The 
boy mustn’t cry—not now. Quickly but 
gently she pulled away. 

“I’ve got to get supper, and it’s too 
late for the stew,” she said briskly, un 
locking the door. From the hall she 
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called back, “Be sure to get that suit 
unpacked Daddy comes 
home.” 

There was a pause, the sound of a 
violently — blown then—“Yes, 
Mother!” 
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Embarrassment 


Is it wrong for a retreatant to give more than the custom 
ary ten dollars or fifteen dollars for a week-end retreat? 
Some claim it would embarrass those who cannot give more. 
-]. M., BurLincton, Vt. 


Usually, the reimbursement for a week-end retreat is given 
dither anonymously or, at least, in such a way that one does 
jot know what his next door neighbor has contributed. Were 
n absolute uniformity to be insisted upon, all would have 
» conform to the “‘widow’s mite,” a procedure that would 
¢ financially disastrous. If you contribute ‘‘over and above,” 
twill help counterbalance an otherwise deficient budget. 


shonest? 


Is it right for an employer to hire 
agency where a person has to pay 
dollars for a position? Isn’t that 
W. H., St. Louis, Mo. 


his employees from an 
as high as seventy-five 
a very grievous sin?— 


Not necessarily. We cannot give a “blanket” reply to this 
very practical inquiry. Some employment agencies exact, 
reasonably, a salary percentage of 5 per cent, others 10 per 
ent. The reasonableness of the fee depends upon the 
alary guaranteed to the employee, coupled with the amount 
of time over which the payment of the fee may be spread. 


Marital Snarl 


A Catholic man and an unbaptized, divorced woman were 
married by a Justice of the Peace. Their two children 
are being reared as Catholics. Both father and mother 
attend church regularly. The mother wants to become a 
Catholic: her former husband was a baptized Protestant, 
to whom she was married by a preacher. Can she become 
a Catholic? Can she be remarried before a priest?—L. K., 
SHARON, Pa, 


inquiries pertinent to marriage cases come to our desk by 
te hundreds. We cannot reply in a tone of finality—not be- 
use of a reluctance to come to grips with a problem—but 
cause all such cases have to be referred to the matrimonial 
ward of the diocese to which the married parties belong. 
in fact, many such cases have to be submitted by the dio- 
ese to the authorities at Rome. Nine times out of ten, we 
ceive a very incomplete picture of the problem. Any 
ply to such an inquiry would have to be studded with 
ils” and “ands.” 

According to the legislation of the Catholic Church, as it 
has been in force since May 19, 1918, the original marriage 
of this unbaptized Protestant woman to a baptized Protes- 
sant was valid. Hence, she was not free to marry the Catho- 
jic man, Hf the invalidity of the second marriage be not a 
notorious fact, and for the sake of the children of this mar- 
lage, it is possible that the mother and father might re- 
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ceive permission to live together as “brother and sister.” 
Aside from any such concession, it would seem that the 
woman could and should become a Catholic. Her entry 


into the Church would not clear the way for an impossible 
marriage, but if the concession referred above were 
granted, and if the parties concerned were honestly dis- 
posed to abide by the “brother-sister’” arrangement, the 
woman would be a sincere subject for baptism. 


to 


Rosary Indulgences 


In these days of special devotion to the Rosary, I would 
like to know what induleences are attached to its recita- 
tion.—L. S., ToLEepo, O. 


At the conclusion of missions and retreats, it is Customary to 
bless chaplets of the Blessed Virgin Mary in such a way 
that those who pray the Rosary on beads so blessed may 
gain extra indulgences. Aside from those special indulgences, 
the following have been granted by the Holy See to all 
who recite the Rosary prayers devoutly, with or without 
beads. 

For a third part of the Rosary (five decades), an indul- 
gence of five years; in company with others, publicly or pri- 
vately, an indulgence of ten years, once a day. Those who 
recite the Rosary with others, at least three times prior to 
the last Sunday of the month may, on that Sunday, gain a 
plenary indulgence under the conditions of confession, Com- 
munion, and a visit to a church. They who pray five decades 
of the Rosary in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament, 
whether publicly exposed or simply reserved in the taber- 
nacle, may gain a plenary indulgence, provided they con- 
fess and receive Holy Communion. The faithful who intend 
to pray the Rosary for fifteen consecutive Saturdays may, 
under the usual conditions, gain a plenary indulgence on any 
one of the Saturdays. 


Man vs. God 


How do we reconcile the free will of men with the omnip- 
otence of God-—W. J., Brockton, Mass. 


Any conflict between the free will of a and the 
perfect omnipotence of his Creator is one-sided and futile. 
\mong creatures, the dominance of any them is 
modified by and is in ratio to the freedom or independence 
of other creatures. Not however, in the the 
Supreme Being who is, without qualifications, almighty. 

To begin with, the Creator did not have to bring us 
into existence. Nor did He have to make us intelligent and 
free. That He did so is not equivalent to the manufacture 
of a product beyond His control—of creatures who can suc- 
cessfully thwart Him. We depend upon the Almighty, not 
only for our continuous existence, and for our human 
nature with its potentialities for good and evil, but also 
for every thought and desire we entertain, for every resolve 


creature 
of 


one 


so, case of 
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we choose to make, and tor the ability to carry out every 
resolve. 

action 
neither to their 
Creator. But in so doing, they cheat themselves. As for their 
Creator, they simply cannot dely or thwart Him, for the 


Sinful men and women decide upon courses of 


that are complimentary themselves nor 


divine laws of justice are such that, if creatures do not inteili- 
gently and freely co-operate with His directives. they incur 
punishment, and thus exemplify His justice as emphatically 
as those who merit reward for intelligent and free fidelity. 

In creating us, God was fully aware that we could attempt 
to pit our freedom against His almighty dominance. He 
has not been, so to speak, taken by surprise. Because we are 
intelligent and free, we can do either what is right or what 


is wrong and can, accordingly, deserve credit 


x incur dis- 
credit. Man is free to sin, but not with impunity. If man 
could freely sin with impunity, God would not be omnipo- 
tent. To do what is right is to ally ourselves with Omnipo- 
tence in Person. To do what is wrong is to prostitute intelli- 
gence and freedom: it is a futile attempt to best One who 
is all-wise, all-good, and almighty. Such a one-sided. would-be 
clash is suicidal. Both human freedom and divine omnip- 
otence are facts which need no debate. But the swashbuck- 
ling freedom of the sinner can no more be reconciled with 


His omnipotence than with human intelligence. 


Ry Radio 


When the Pope blesses the world at large. what benefit 
do we gain—if any—at a distance Rome?—P. K., 


Boston, MaAss. 


from 


Distance does not diminish the efficacy of a blessing im- 
parted by the Holv Father, whose jurisdiction is worldwide. 
Since 1939, the Vicar of Christ has made it 
those who receive his blessing by radio may gain a plenary 
indulgence, under the usual conditions of confession, Com- 
munion, and prayers for His Holiness. 


possible that 


Wolves’ 


Through association with weak and lapsed Catholics, my 
nephew is beginning to wonder about various phases of 
our Faith. Today, his main douht is—what becomes of all 
the Protestants? They do not believe as we do. nor do they 
give allegiance to our Pope.—G. N., Cuicaco, IL. 


We sin more or less gravely, to the extent that we endanger 
our Faith by association with non-Catholics or with unrep- 
resentative Catholics. In fact, the influence of wobbly Catho- 
lics—often unsuspected and subtle—can be more 
than that of professed non-Catholics. A “pink” American 
can be more subversive than an out-and-out and easilv recog- 
nizable “Red.” The Saviour of the 
sort of danger 


harmful 


world was alert to this 
when He warned against 
(Matt. 7:15) 
Sincere non-Catholics are not graced with the light to 
recognize the Roman Catholic Church as the 
Church. However, in their sincerity, they are disposed to 
respond to and co-operate with God according to their 
lights. Hence, although unaware of the logical consequence 
of their good will, they belong to His Church in desire and 
inclination—effectively, though not fully. By 
contrast, an 


“ravening wolves 
in the clothing of sheep.” 


only true 


formally or 


insincere, unfaithful Catholic is 


much more 
likely to incur eternal banishment from heaven than a 
Protestant or other non-Catholic who is faithful to his 


conscience. “The corruption of the best is the worst.” A 
Catholic knows that the Church there is no salva- 
tion”; he knows also that his faith must be unquestioning 


because it is based on th 


“outside 


reliability of God revealing and 


the infallibility of the Church; likewise. that “faith without 
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works is dead.” (James 2:20) Your nephew’s speculation 
would be more profitable if directed to his own eternal fu. 
iure. He will be judged as a Catholic “unto whom much 
is given and of whom much shall be required.” (Luke 
12:48) It should be worthwhile for him to read and share 
with others a copy of The Missing Millions. a pamphle 
obtainable from Radio Replies Press, St. Paul 1, Minn, 


Why So? 


Since the Blessed Virgin Mary did not hav 
on her soul, why did she have to suffer the 


original sm 
eflects of 
original sin, such as sorrow, lack of knowledge. etc.?—B. §, 


Rock IsLANp, ILL. 


Mary’s Immaculate Conception, whereby she was conceived 
without original sin, entitled her to immunity from the con- 
sequences of sin—ignorance, suffering, and death. There js 
no reason to think that the Mother of God lacked any 
knowledge called for by her vocation. On the contrary, it 
is but congruous to assume that, as an accompaniment to 
her unique abundance of grace, she was endowed with all 
i¢quisite knowledge as well as an unhampered facility to 
acquire that knowledge. 

Mary’s divine Son need not have submitted to baptism, 
but He did so. From the ,first moment of His incarnation, 
Christ was entitled to beatitude of body as well as of soul, 
But He left Himself open to psychological as well as physi- 
cal suffering—even death—in order to atone as the “mediator 
of God and men.” Since Mary was not only the mother of 
the world’s Saviour but likewise His co-redemptrix, it was 
fitting that she remain susceptible to suffering and death, 
thus “being made conformable to His death.” 


Holy Water 


For what purpose is a holy water font placed in a home} 
Where should it be placed? I've seen it hung in kitchens 
and bedrooms—but always empty.—R. M.. Cuicaco, ILL, 


A supply of holy water should be kept in every Catholic 
home for the same reason that it is made available in Catho- 
lic churches—to be used devoutly as a sacramental. Sacramen- 
tals are an important feature of Catholic life and are not 
to be disdained because less effective and necessary than the 
sacraments. 

\ sacramental is any object or action, made sacred by 
the approval and blessing of the Church, and_ intended 
somewhat after the manner of the sacraments for the spirit 
ual benefit of the person using it. 
efficacy from the official prayers of the Church but the benefit 
accruing to the recipient depends very much upon his own 
disposition. 


\ sacramental derives its 


Examples of outstanding sacramentals are blessed can 
dles, holy water, blessings given to persons, prayers for 
fruitful crops. the blessing of church bells, the exorcism ol 
evil spirits. Holy water is especially adapted for the pro 
tection of those who use it devoutly, because of the exor 
cism of evil spirits so emphasized in the blessing of holy 
water. For that reason, holy water should be kept in a con 
venient place in every Catholic home, particularly on the 
occasion of serious illness. Usually, a supply is available 
for parishioners in the church vestibule. 


Divine Grace 


I have heard it said that God’s grace practically forces 
How, then, do 
they really earn or merit the reward of heaven?—F. By 
ATHOL, MaAss. 


those who receive it to do what is right. 


It is one thing to be “compelled” by an outside force o 
agent, and quite another to be “propelled” or “impelled! 
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For example, if you are in a quandary as to what it is best to 
do, or il you lack the initiative to start or the gumption to 
see it through, the advice and encouragement of a friend 
can mean all the difference between success and failure. Let 
us assume that his advice and encouragement are so indis- 
pensable that, without his help, your failure would be a 
foregone conclusion. Yet, when it comes down to it, who 
failed or succeeded—you or he? Despite his help, you failed, 
or with his help, you succeeded. So it is with divine grace, 
a supernatural assist from God whereby we are enlightened 
in mind and energized in heart to accomplish what would 
otherwise be hopeless. Without that divine help we would 
be humanly helpless: co-operating with that help, we are 
enabled to decide rightly and to act accordingly, and to 
persevere. The influence of God’s grace upon the human 
soul cannot be classified as a case of “forced freedom” except 
ina very happy sense of the expression. Such is the balanced 
sense of revealed information on this all-important point— 
“Without Me, you can do nothing”; “with God, all things 
are possible.” 


Blessing Of Home 


I wish to have a recently purchased home blessed. How 
do I go about it? What preparations?—K. N., Woopsivr, 
N. Y. 
In some countries, it is customary to bless all Catholic homes 
annually, on the occasion of Epiphany ov Holy Saturday. 
A house, whether new or not, can be blessed at any time. 
Arrange with your parish priest for a mutually convenient 
time, either before you move in or afterward. 


Have holy 
water on hand. 


Again? 


A friend claims that the Duke of Marlborough-Consuela 
Vanderbilt divorce was granted by Rome because they 
had the money to buy it. I say: Not so. Whoever is 
wrong will make a donation to Catholic charities.—F. F., 
Fort Lee, N. J. 
It does seem as though marriage cases such as that of Marl- 
borough-Vanderbilt, Marconi-O’Brien, and of other promi- 
nent people will be rattled till doomsday, like the prover- 
bial alleged skeletons in the closet. Insinuations and outright 
charges against the honesty of Rome’s matrimonial board— 
known as the Sacred Roman Rota—are so timeworn and 
threadbare that we would decline to discuss the issue again 
were it not for the wager that will benefit Catholic charities. 

The two parties in question were married as Protestants 
in 1895. In 1905, they separated and in 1920 they were 
divorced civilly. Within a few years, both parties had 
remarried. In 1925, the case was brought before the Catho- 
lic diocesan court at Southwark, England. That court handed 
down the decision that the original marriage had been in- 
valid, null, and void. For safety’s sake, the case was taken 
over by the authorities at Rome. where it pended for 
six months. On the basis of incontrovertible evidence, the 
decision of the Southwark court was upheld. A sample of 
the evidence is the admission of the girl’s mother: “I forced 
my daughter to marry the Duke... .”” The decision of Rome 
was not a divorce—it was a declaration of nullity, a finding 
to the effect that the original, supposed marriage had been 
no real marriage at all. A divorce is a gesture on the part 
of the civil authority to erase an indelible bond of genuine 
marriage. 

Although both parties to this matrimonial litigation were 
wealthy, and although the case hung fire in England for 
three months and involved the services of three judges as 
well as other officials, the expense was forty dollars. In 
Rome, the retrial ran for six months. The sifting of notarized 
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testimony from this country and England entailed an addi- 
tional expense of two hundred dollars. What a bribe! 

It is a point of Church law that in any such case the 
litigants need not shoulder the expense unless it be reason- 
ably possible. The following statistics for the decade of 
years embracing the Marlborough-Vanderbilt case are typi- 
cal: From 1920—30, 120 marriage cases were heard at Rome. 
In only 69 cases were the expenses covered by the parties 
involved. In 9 cases, the fee exacted was merely nominal. 
In 39 instances the fee was waived altogether. Favorable de- 
cisions were made in 66 per cent of the cases paid for, and 
in 89 per cent of the cases handled gratis. 


Catholic Action 


Please explain the Catholic Action movement. How can 
I become a part of it?—M. K., St. Louts, Mo. 


The most accurate definition of Catholic 
Action is found in the words of Pius XI: “The participation 
of the Catholic laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy.” 
Catholic Action is, then, an up-to-date endeavor to bring as 
many souls as can be, and as much as can be, under the 
teaching, ruling, and sanctifving influence of Christ, be- 
queathed to His apostles and to their successors, and thus 
to help “reestablish all things in Christ.” (Eph.: 1:10) 

This co-operative movement of bishops, priests, and laity 
is not something newfangled, for its basis is the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Our Divine Saviour is so intimately united 
to all His faithful that, together with us, He forms a union 
or body of which He is the Head and we the members. 
The members of this spiritual union, or Mystical Body, 
derive their supernatural vitality from the grace of Christ. 
“Of His fullness we all have received.” (John 1:16) It is 
but the normal ambition of members of His Mystical Body to 
better their own health of soul and that of other souls with 
whom they are so uniquely knit. Such is the over-all objec- 
tive of Catholic Action and the spirit that prompts it. 

As organized in this country, Catholic Action is under 
the direction of those bishops who head the many depart- 
ments of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. The 
departments of NCWC are devoted to Catholic specialties 
such as the press, education, Christian Doctrine, social serv- 
ice, industrial relations, refugees, and so on. 


simplest and 


Depending 
upon vour ability and inclinations, you can take part in 
one or more Catholic Action activities within your parish 
or diocese. We suggest that you consult your parish priest 
or the chancery office of your diocese. Guidance can be had 
also from the headquarters of NCWC, 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. “If the world is to be 
won for Christ, then each man must strive to win his own 
little world. . He must win himself, his family, the men 
and women with whom he is, day by day, in association: the 
people he works, plays, eats, travels with—all his little world. 
If each Catholic is winning his own little world, then the 
whole world is being won.” 


“Stitch In Time’ 


A Catholic woman divorced her husband, remarried be- 
fore a Justice of the Peace, and then divorced her second 
husband. She now realizes it was a terrible mistake, wants 
to return to her religion, and her real husband is willing 
to take her back.—H. J., Witmincton, DEL. 


From what you have outlined in your letter, the forgiveness 
and fidelity of this woman’s real husband are exemplary. 
His wife is no longer hampered by any civil involvement, 
and she has no choice in conscience but to return to her 
husband and, during the rest of her mortal days, to make 
amends for her fickleness and infidelity. 
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THE VELVET DOUBLET 


By James Street. 
Doubleday. 


351 pages. 
$3.50 


Oh, for the good old 
days when to describe 
a work as a “historical 
novel” was to give it 
a simple label instead 
of a black eye! Under 
such happy circum- 
stances, one could de- 
light in James Street’s 
fascinating romance of 





James Street 


the Columbus voyages without feeling 
constrained to point out that it differs 
from the prevailing pattern by having 
to do with 
more than somewhat with sex. 

Letting its imagination soar 
the framework of fact, The Velvet 
Doublet is colorful in the way the 
historical novel, by its very definition, 
Was meant to be. 


somewhat history and not 


within 


It purports to be the 
papers of one Juan 
Roderigo Bermejo of Triana, first to 
sight that fateful voyage of 
The Great Discovery, but cheated of 
acclaim (and promised 
cluding the doublet) 
visionary, a 


posthumous 
land on 


rewards—in- 
by a bumbling 
self-aggrandizing liar and 
trickster named Christopher Columbus. 

Now, there’s a provocative premise 
for you, and with it Mr. Street 
managed to manipulate a_ plausible 
yarn centered on an arrogant An- 
dalusian quest for revenge 
against the explorer who changed his 
lite and wound up, like himself, in un- 
happy old age. It’s just no good, ap- 
parently, trying to warm up to Colum- 
bus, the man; yet his exploits and the 
barren fruit they 
been intriguing. 


has 


sailor's 


bore him have ever 
To place him thus in 
the role of villain, viewed subjectively 
by a “Pinta” is to allow him 


a valid double image— 


crewman, 
to emerge with 
that of history’s pronouncement and of 
his contemporaries’ scorn. 

The events 
leading up to and following the initial 
voyage, are detailed skillfully, and the 
historic 


times of Columbus, the 


crossing, itself, actually comes 
alive at Mr. Street’s hands. The 
language is precise and apt, easy and 
fluent, and delightfully 
all-in-all, the 
sustained piece of narrative writing that 
conveys the ring of reality all the way. 


and, 
has produced a 


stylized, 
author 
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In Mr. 
“Be Kind to 
month? 


about a 
Novelists” 


honor, how 
Historical 


Street’s 


CLARE POWERS. 


THE WHITE RABBIT 


By Bruce Marshall. 
Houghton Mifflin 


262 pages. 
$3.50 


The provocative title 
of this some- 
what misleading. That 


Is to say, 


book is 


it is merely 
one of the code names 
assigned to Wing Com- 
mander Yeo-Thomas, 





an Englishman who 
rendered heroic serv- 
. Ke Bruce Marshall 
ice to the French Re- 


sistance during World War II and who 
personally confided the details of his 
story to Mr. Bruce Marshall. The great 
adventure starts with that September 
day of 1959 when a young director of 
the Parisian dressmaking firm’ of 
Molyneux resigned to volunteer with 
the British Air Force for duty in France. 


His difficulties with the unprepared 


oficialdom of both countries, _ his 
breathtaking experiences as __ secret 
agent in airborne missions or with the 


French “underground,” his capture and 
tortures by the Gestapo, his imprison- 
Buchenwald 


ment at and escape just 
before the Liberation, are told with 
dramatic and at times almost unbear- 
able realism. Then, after rubbing 
shoulders for eight years with “the 


average sensual men, cads and potential 
who are to be 


saints found in all as- 
beings,” Yeo- 
returns to the Molyneux 
disenchant- 
selfishness of a 
oblivious of the price 


safety. 


semblies of human 
Thomas 
ironic 
thoughtless 


ateli ") to lace with 
ment the 
public already 
paid—by others—for its 

Lile, of 


even as hei 


authors 
and the 


course, conditions 
children, 
Marshall’s half century 
have been deep ones. His writing is 
unfailingly eloquent and even his satire 
is founded on nobility. If he can some- 


d 


other 


scars of Bruce 


iy recapturé the vision and buoyancy 
which went along with the heartbreak 
ol The World, the Flesh 


vay ! ' . 
Smith, will again 


and Father 

give something 

priceless to his readers. 
KATHERINE BREGY. 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


ooks............ 


THE STONES OF THE HOUSE 


By Theodore 
Viking. 


Morrison. 375 pages, 

$3.50 
The distance between 
town and gown has 
rarely been bridged 
in our time. It is true 
that, more and more, 
professors are emerg- 
ing into the market 
place; but they have 
been reticent about ad- 
mitting the townsfolk 
into the reserved mysteries of the inner 
campus. An adult novel about a college 
community 





T. Morrison 


and its problems is  sull- 
ciently rare to have a certain freshness, 
That freshness, particularly 
deals with a college’s administrative 
problems, The Stones of the House 
has both in subject matter and in the 
witty piquancy with which 
Morrison tells his story. 


since it 


Professor 


His first novel is hardly the great 
American college novel, even _ the 
definitive novel about faculty life. But 


it is an absorbing, quickly paced and 
yet thoughtlul, exposition of a small 
American college today and _ its ad- 
ministration. It is quietly amusing that 
Professor Morrison, for years a_ teacher 
of creative writing at Harvard and at 
the Bread Loaf Writer’s Conterence, in 
his own first fiction effort is bold cnough 
to draw upon the patterned laws of 
coincidence in his plotting that have 
been the province of the popular, rather 
than the esteemed novelist. But it is 
a happy thing that the academic 
has not stultified the rich 
humanity of the man. 

Professor 


cloiste) 


Morrison’s characters, pat- 
ticularly his protagonist, the alert and 
kindly and likeable acting president 
of Rowley College, are etched with 
witty and warmly understanding strokes, 


save in one instance. It surely cannot 
be that any alumnus of the Harvard 
best known to Professor Morrison 


could have sat for the portrait of the 
brash and ebullient Badger Bratten. 
He must rather be Professor Morrison's 
revenge upon some Midwestern college 
alumnus who halted a possible call for 
become the tre 
mendously right choice for just such a 
college as Rowley. 


the professor to 


DORAN HURLEY. 
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THE BATTLE OF BALTINGLASS 


By Lawrence Earl. 241 pages. 


Knop}. $3.00 
The post office job 
in the village of 
Baltinglass had been 


in the Cooke family 
for eighty years. When 
Aunt Katie decided 
to retire, therefore, it 
was certain that Helen 
Cooke would succeed 
her aging relative. But 
the ways of government being devious, 
and the minds of ministers inscrutable, 
the appointment went to Michael 
Farrell, an inexperienced but politically 
influential young man. It was a shock- 
ing violation of tradition; and, as 
Lawrence Earl remarks, in Eire tradi- 
tion is always a handy weapon to have, 
and to wield, in an argument. Against 
this violation the people of Baltinglass 
rose to rally the forces of Ireland around 
them to do battle with the government. 
Thus the Battle of Baltinglass 
begun. 

We do not have a great wealth of 





Lawrence Earl 


was 


top-notch satire in modern English 
writing, and a volume such as this is 
a rare treat indeed. It really matters 


very little whether you have a deep 
interest, Or any interest at all, in 
Ireland. This is the story of the modern 
litle man against the modern great 
bureaucracy. And everyone who harbors 
a secret suspicion of bureaucratic 
government at its best will love the 
story. Particularly because it is based 
on truth. 

The book is paced delightfully. From 
the assault to the mopping up, from 
the first eyebrow lifted to the bombing 
of Dublin, there is the gentle, re- 
strained observation of one of the 
shrewdest reporters in modern journal- 
im. Only Waugh at his best has written 
better satire than Lawrence Earl's. This 
is a most civilized book. 


FRANK O’GORMAN. 


BE NOT SOLICITOUS 


By Maisie Ward. 254 pages. 
Sheed & Ward. $3.00 
The editor, in her 
fifty-one page Intro- 
duction, which is 
actually a series of 


solid meditations, ex- 
plains that the book 


is called Be Not 
Solicitous because its 
“theme is the Provi- 


Maisie Ward 


dence of God in rela- 
tion to the family that puts trust in 
Him.” She has included more than 
a dozen actual, contemporary accounts 
illustrating such family experience. 
These autobiographical “case histories” 
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f «4 glowing alternative 
to irreligious materialism.” 
— THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Magnificent 
Man 


Valentine Long, O. F. M. 


8 haenseragnanntid acclaimed on its 

first appearance, this is a 
book to give with pride, own 
with joy. Written with clarity, 
humor and deep understanding, 
it will answer your questions 
on many spiritual matters, 
bring you comfort and _ reas- 


surance, For, while picturing 
for the reader the glorious 
Christian inheritance that is 


his, MAGNIFICENT MAN aids 
and inspires him with its ef- 
fective reminder of such in- 
escapable truths as the reality 
of sin, the necessity of the 
sacraments, and the power of 
Prayer. 286 pp., $2.75. 

Order from your local 

Catholic bookstore or: 


DEPT. 4-1703 

ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, 

te 3, NEW JERSEY a 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 




















For all who read and loved 
THE SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN 


HOMAS M 
Sx Che Sign of Jonas 


The Sign of Jonas is Thomas Merton's daily record of 
his life at the Trappist monastery of Our Lady of 
Gethsemani, taking up the chronicle where The Seven 
Mountain 


ERTON’S 


JOURNAL 


left off. Beginning with the final 


months of his postulate, the journal unfolds the taking 
of solemn vows, the life in the fields and library, and 
the growth of a soul into the monastic way of life and 
inwardly into God. 


Written with sincerity and singleness of faith, with 
humor and simplicity, these pages provide a clear and 
unusual insight into six years of an extraordinary way 
of life and into the mind and heart of an extraordinary 
man. The Sign of Jonas may well prove to be the most 
popular, certainly the most loved, of all Thomas Mer- 


$3.50 
At all bookstores 





THE PERFECT BOOK 
FOR LENTEN READING 


AND EASTER GIVING 





God’s Wayfarer 

By IRINA GORAINOFF 
Irina Gorainoff has seen much of many 
worlds. Well-born in Imperial Russia, a 
refugee after the Revolution, married and 
widowed in America, and now living in 
France, she has found as a convert to the 
Catholic Church the faith she has been seek- 
ing. In her humble position as housekeeper 
to a village priest she has found the peace 


| of self-effacement. And in her pilgrimage to 





| Rome—of which she writes so glowingly in 


this enchanting and modest book—she has 
found a joyful confirmation of her faith in 
God. 


$2.50 at any bookstore, direct from the 
publisher 


COWARD-McCANN, Inc. 
210 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


POP BPP PPP PP PP PPP DPD APD DP 


or 





Trip of a Lifetime 
EUROPE & HOLYLAND THIS SUMMER 


Travel experts have arranged a delightful carefree trip of 
special interest to chureh people who will thrill at walking 
in the paths of the Master and visiting the places from 
} which came our Christian civilization. All expense 49-day 
trip $1,622 (cabin). Same trip—shortened slightly in 
Europe—can be made by overseas air in 27 days for 


about same cost. 


LANSEAIR TRAVEL SERVICE 
3818 (S) Chestnut St. Phila. 4, Pa. 
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Laetare Treat: 


THE SURPRISE 
by G. K. Chesterton 
With an Introduction by Dorothy Sayers 

This really is a surprise—a play by 
Chesterton, unpublished and unknown, 
found among his papers. It’s about 
puppets—unusually lively and talka- 
tive puppets—and what happens when 
they get out of control of their pup- 
peteer—or do they? 

Ready on March 11th $1.50 


For the Lent-Weary: 


The INTERIOR CARMEL 


by John Wu 


The stages of the mystical life related 
to the Beatitudes: a completely new 
idea, delightfully worked out. 
Ready on March 11th $3.25 
From any bookstore 
The Spring TRUMPET contains our whole Spring 


list—if you would like a copy free and postpaid, 
write to Teresa MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 











For reading—for reference 
and to recommend 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC ALMANAC 


for 1953 


Now off the press—the peren- 
nially popular Almanac; con- 
tains all the usual features PLUS 
150 pages of special material: 
biographical sketches of the 24 
new Cardinals; authorized ar- 
ticles on modernism, euthanasia, 
etc.; 60-page summary of Cath- 
olic news events of 1952; com- 
plete coverage of outstanding 
athletic events; revised MARKET 
List for Catholic writers, ete. 
Over 800 pp., $3.00  cloth- 
bound; $2.50, paperbound. 


Order from your bookstore 
or direct from 


Dept. 4-1765 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 














have been written by Ed Willock (co- 
editor of Integrity); Molly Walsh (an 
active, English disciple of Dorothy 


Day) ; Nancy Dubois (a partner in an | 
interracial marriage) , etc., and the con- 
tributors are remarkably free from self- | 
ap- | 


consciousness 
proach. 

In this era of frequent, if not quite 
general despair, this small publication, 
abounding in supplies the 
kind of strength and courage that few 
can do without. “Faith, Hope, and 
Charity” might have been chosen with 
equal accuracy as the title. By intent, 
this book’s sphere is limited to only 
one aspect of society—the family—but 
one so central 


or a “do-good-ism”’ 


wisdom, 





and basic that the im- | 


pact and implications far overreach that | 


self-defined boundary. 

Typical of the book’s wisdom con- 
cerning God’s alleviation of human 
suffering is the reminder that His help 


| always will come before it is actually 


in time to 
or 


too late—not just 


discomfort 


prevent 
inconvenience. 
“Actually it is His mercy that makes 
lielp come too late. He allows us to 
suffer with Him.” God bless the good 


human 


| Samaritan Maisie Ward for providing 


so generously this widely needed and 


movingly unpretentious book! 


ELIZABETH MURPHY NYDEGGER. 


| GOD’S UNDERGROUND IN ASIA 


| Gretta Palmer has in 


| little 
| derstood aspect of the 





By Gretta Palmer. 
A ppleton-Century-Crofts. 


376 pages. 
$3.75 


this book compiled 
a detailed account 
of the Chinese Com- 


munists’ dealings with 
Roman Catholics over 
the last decade. This, 
to most people, is a 
known un- 





or 
Gretta Palmer 


tremendous events that are shaking 
China’s 450 million population as they 
have never been shaken before. 

Now, Miss Palmer has annotated the 
record for all to see what is happening 
to China’s three million Catholics and 
their clergy. Based largely on reports 
from priests, nuns, and missioners, her 
vivid and simply written story adds up 
to a blood-curdling account of persecu- 
tion of the Faithful and their heroic 


| refusal to knuckle under to terror. In 
| instance after instance, as cited by Miss 





Palmer, there is revealed a campaign 
of extirpation against the Church and 
against religious belief—a campaign that 
part of Communist strategy. The 
Catholic Church is hated by Reds in 
China (and elsewhere) for two main 
reasons, Miss Palmer points out: as a 
religion able to win the hearts of men 
and as a_ world-wide organization. 
Where the Church cannot be stamped 


is 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 








FOR LENTEN READING 
“A book for all 
Christian families 

and for all members 
of the family.’”’* 


MARIA AUGUSTA TRAPP’S 
new book 


Yesterday, 
Today, 
and Forever 


This warmly personal narrative of the way 
in which Christ has become an active pres. 
ence in every aspect of the Trapp family’s 
daily life “manages to combine the fascina. 
tion which the life of Christ has exerted 





on men’s minds for centuries with the im. 
mediate urgency of a news broadcast.” 
—* Books on Trial $3.00 


The Story of the 
Trapp Family Singers 


“Abounding in humor, 
freshness and love.”—America 


Illustrated 4th Large Printing $3.75 





The religious novels of 
LOUIS DE WOHL 


The Golden 
Thread 


With humility and deep religious convic 
tion, Louis de Wohl takes us into the mind 
and heart of St. Ignatius Loyola, skillfully 
weaving the great reformer’s own story 
with the colorful and dangerous history of 
16th century Spain. $3.00 


THE RESTLESS FLAME 


The Story of St. Augustine and the turbu- 
lent final days of the Roman Empire. $3.00 


THE QUIET LIGHT 


An inspired re-telling of the life of St 
Thomas Aquinas. $3.00 


THE LIVING WOOD 


The story of the quest for the True Cross, 
in the early days of Christianity. $3.00 
At all bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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out, attempts are being made to replace 
it with a “national” church, not under 
the authority of Rome. 

This effort is evident in China. 
at the same time, the genuine 
js surviving by going underground. 
Priests, members of the Legion of 
Mary, and many other devoted persons 
_all in disguise or in hiding—are quietly 
striving to keep the Faith alive. It is 
hard and desperate work. 

Miss Palmer’s book is not for com- 
placent reading, for she writes at a 
high pitch. Nor is hers a story to inspire 
hope of easy solutions. But perhaps 
that is just as well, for it may stir sober 
thought about the problems of China 
and her vast millions of humanity. 


But, 
Church 


ALDEN WHITMAN, 


DESIREE 


By Annemarie Selinko. 
William Morrow. 


594 pages. 
$4.50 


“Spellbinder” is a 
strong compliment to 





pay any writer, but 

the term is in no way 

too extravagant for 

Annemarie Selinko, 

who has authored 

what may very easily 

rank as the first his- en 

torical novel of the + Selinko 
year. Quality, an enormous quantity 
of intimate minutiae, romance, bold, 
factual adventure, and, above all, an 
unusual moral delicacy—this diary 


kept by Citizeness Bernardine Eugénie 
Désirée Clary from 1794 to 1829 can 
answer every recommendation. 
These were the early hysterical days 
of the new French Republic; the Tri- 
colour was dyed in the blood of aris- 
tocrats, but the balance of power 
teetered tentatively in the hands of the 
third estate. At fourteen, Désirée, the 
daughter of a Marseilles silk merchant, 
an idealist who respected the Rights of 
Men in their literal sense, gave her 
heart to the smile of a shabby Jacobin 
general, Napoleon Bonaparte. She lost 
him, of course, to the worldly widow 
Beauharnais but provided Sweden with 


yes to 


its presently reigning Bernadotte dy- 
nasty instead. 
As the wife of one of Napoleon’s 


trusted marshals, popular Jean-Baptiste 
Bernadotte, Désirée watched in horrified 
disbelief while the Corsican upstart, 
who had once lived in a cellar near 
the Marseilles fish market, plucked the 
Bourbon crown from the gutter and re- 
decorated the Tuileries with his own 
standard. Without stooping to tawdry 
details, Miss Selinko leaves no illusions 
about the court etiquette of the times. 
In tribute to her husband’s military 
genius, the great and near-great paraded 
through Désirée’s salon in Paris’ rue 
and the author pictures the 
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Spring Books from McKay 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


By Dietrich von Hildebrand. Long awaited and important work on 
the nature of morality, by the author of Transformation in Christ, 


Fundamental Moral Attitudes , Marriage, ete. $6.00 
THE EUCHARIST 

By Francois Mauriac. Reissue of Nobel Prize winner’s beautiful 
meditations on the Sacrament of Love. $2.00 


BARBE ACARIE— 
Wife and Mystic 


By Lancelot C. Sheppard. Biography of a great woman of the 16th 
century who reached sanctity as wife and mother and introduced into 
France the Carmelite Reform of St. Teresa of Avila. 


THE LIVING THOUGHTS 
OF CARDINAL NEWMAN 


Presented by HENRY TRISTRAM of the Oratory. Passages from a 
wide range of Newman’s writings—his great treatises, sermons, letters, 
and poetry. $2.50 


THE SHEPHERD AND HIS FLOCK 


By the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Cornelius J. Holland. Wise and inspiring 
counsels on the practical aspects of parochial administration. With 
a preface by the Most Reverend Russell J. McVinney, Bishop of 
Providence. Coming March $3.00 


TO SEE PETER 


By Richard Baumann. Translated by Rev. John M. Oesterreicher. 
Interest in the ecumenical movement led this Luthern pastor to under- 
take a journey to Rome. His impressions are interspersed with dis- 
cussions in irenic spirit of the doctrines and practices that divide 
Catholics and Protestants. Coming March $3.00 


OUT OF NAZARETH 


By Neil Kevin. 
the human 
Evangelists 


Twenty Gospel incidents in beautiful prose stressing 
reactions of those present at the time of which the 
wrote. A Choice of the Spiritual Book Associates. 
Coming April $2.75 


MY ROAD TO CERTAINTY 


By William C. Kernan. 
a fighter for civic and 
religious certainty 
a Catholic. 


Autobiography of an Episcopalian minister, 
religious causes, and of the struggle for 
that led him to resign his position to become 
Coming May $3.00 


On Sale at Your Local Bookstore 


225 Park Avenue 


David McKay Company, Inc., ,** York 17. N.Y. 











IF & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 


Translated in English for the first time. 





Little Office of the 





JOHN McCORMACK 


DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED 


Catholic and Irish Records 


Blarney Castle Products Co. 














Passion 
(with new Psalter) 


RECORDS 


devotion. 
Catalogue Mailed Free the Passion, and all the devout laity. 
on Request Price, paper bound, 25 cents 

| 5 copies $1.00 

Father John Baptist, C.P. 


5700 N. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 


Box 102, Times Plaza Station 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 














We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





An approved and indulgenced liturgical 
Recommended for the clergy, 
religious, members of the Confraternity of 








Dear Merrill Lynch: 


Without obligation, please give 
me whatever information is avail- 
able about the following securities 
which 


[_] I now own (please give num- 
ber of shares), or which... 


(] Iam now considering buying 





little bourgeoise as continuing to re- 
tain favor with Napoleon even after 
Jean-Baptiste had broken with the Em- 
peror to accept the Swedish Parliament’s 
invitation to the throne. 

This is a spectacular personal pag- 
eant of Bonaparte’s influence on three 
continents, from his indoctrination into 
politics through his megalomaniac sweep 
across Europe to his final deposition at 
the hands of the true democrats—among 
them Lafayette and Bernadotte. It is 
a fascinating, fabulous story. 

LOIS SLADE. 


THE WITCH’S THORN 
By Ruth Park. 
Houghton Mifflin. 


209 pages. 
$1.50 


It will be an eventful 


day when an author 
varies the pattern of 
South Sea novels, es- 


chewing the old stale- 
mate, native vs. white 
man and _ its 
panying 


accom- 
theme that 
gives Christianity only 





Ruth Park 


making it a scapegoat for sordid living. 


an emotional appeal, 


In The Witch’s Thorn, Miss Park 
stresses the theme and emphasizes, not 
too subtly, that Catholicity as practiced 
the Islands blends with native 
paganism and never abolishes it. The 
reader must go along with her while 
she grimly prods a group of natives and 
who are mired in sex yet at- 
tracted to a kind of degenerate Cathol- 
icism. 

The Maori of New Zealand are a 
superstitious, poverty-stricken, friendly 
lot, hated and downtrodden by the 
whites and who are typified by the na- 
tive publican, Georgie Wi, kindly, wiz- 


on 


whites 


ened-brained, and overly plump, hi 
wife Maria, and his foster son, Hoo, 
Gibson Wi. Among the _ pharisaicaj 
group of whites are the illegitimate og. 
spring of the four daughters of old pioys 
Mary Jury who came from Ireland with 
Father Finn, a slightly stupid but wel. 
meaning soul who sometimes wishes he 
had “stuck to carpentry. At least , 
man always knows where he is with 
timber.” 

Bethell, aged nine, child of Mary, 
youngest daughter, Queenie, is the piv. 
otal character of the novel. She 
undernourished, hated, and disowned 
by her parents, a shameful reminder to 
her aunts, and a problem to the nun 
who teach her. At ten years old, Bethel 
finds her only consolation in the loye 
of Wi's foster son, Hoot Gibson. 

Like many novelists who portray life’s 
seamy side, Miss Park will probably 
declare she is just telling the tacts. She 
is indeed, but they are considerably 
warped and look suspiciously biased, — 

ELIZABETH M. NUGENT 


EXECUTIVE SUITE 


Cameron Hawley. 
Houghton Mifflin. 


An intelligent, 
pathetic account of 
the men who run cor- 
porations, this novel 
is a welcome change 
from the usual drivel 
about how their wives 
waste their time and 
money. There are 
wives in this book, but C. Hawley 

only as reflections of their husbands, 
and in this role they come off better 
than most. This book particularly tries 
to show that business is not purely 


344 pages 
$3.00 
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I should like to have your recom- 
mendations for the investment of 


—— 
[] Safety of capital, or 
(] Dividends of 5%-6%, or 
[] Increase in value 


. My objective is 


Just fill in and mail to— 


WAaLterR A. SCHOLL 
Department TS-1 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 

















The Bargain 


Pm An Academy, hard-put 


= 


out at the Academy? 
“Yes, I know them,’ 


road on their grounds.” 


give it to them for $110.” 
Eddie did some fast thinking. 


ten dollars.” 





for finances, 
some dirt to rebuild a washed-away road. The 
principal, a nun, sent their colored handyman, 
Eddie, to the nearby Catholic university, with 
instructions to see what he could do. 
to the priest in charge of maintenance. 

“Father,” he said, “you know those poor Sisters 


replied the priest. 

“You wanna help those poor Sisters?” Eddie continued. 

“Well, if I can,” the priest said, puzzled. “What is it?” 

“Those Sisters need four carloads of dirt to fill in for rebuilding a 


“Well, Eddie,” said the priest, “we can spare four carloads. That 
will cost us $200. But since the Sisters are our good friends, we'll 
“Father, you know what those Sisters are gonna do? They're gonna 
say you a hundred dollars worth of prayers and send you a check for 


And that’s the way the deal was closed. 


needed 


He went 





—Louis Hasley 
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You won’t find it a sacrifice 
to sit down with The Sign, but it can be very mua best manner ” 
profitable to you spiritually. Everything from 


“Current Fact & Comment” on has some spiritual slant to it, and 


a you'll find “Spiritual Thought” and “Sign Post” informative about your religion. 

vands, 

better 

y tries 

SI] And’ Holy Others Do Soy Too! 
ail n e P L ers Oo O, OO. 


If The Sign helps you, why not suggest it to a friend, or better yet 

give it as your gift. It’s especially helpful for converts who 

are seeking a deeper appreciation of our Catholic way of life. Many priests 
find it aids the convert’s understanding of the faith, and 


one we know gives it to all his newly-wed couples. 


a 7 $3 Per Year : i; 
oa Te 
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fon ubscriptions am . Dept. 


For $5 
Tieton City, 71. | 
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Lenten Reading 


SUFFERING WITH CHRIST, An Anthology 


of the Writings of Dom Columba Marmion, | 
O. S. B. Selected extracts which contemplate | 


Christ in His Person and His work of redemp- 
tion. $3.75 





THE TWO VOICES, Spiritual Conferences of 





Father Steuart, S.J., edited with a Memoir, by | 


C. C. Martindale, $.J. Twenty-eight practical 
conferences which lead the soul through the 
groundwork of a Christian life to its goal: 
knowledge of and union with God. $3.25 





THE PRIEST IN UNION WITH CHRIST by 
R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. An examination 
of the spiritual life of the priest and his spe- 
cial functions. $3.00 





SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF FR. STEUART, 
S.J., Notes of His Retreats and Conferences, 
collected and arranged by Katherine Kendall. 
This teaching calls for a full spiritual life and 
possesses a certain magnetism that will trans- 
form resolve into action. $3.00 





SECRET OF HOLINESS by Father James, O.F.M. 
Cap. “Highly recommended to those who are 
in earnest about their religious life, but who 
are a little afraid of the depths of the Masters 
of the spiritual life.”—Anthony Pattison, O.F.M. 
Cap. $2.50 





THE PRACTICE OF MENTAL PRAYER by Dom 
Godefroid Belorgey, O.C.S.0. A discussion of 
the life of prayer that ranks with the work of 
Dom Chautard and the work of Dom Lehodey. 

$2.75 





MEDITATION ON THE PASSION, compiled 
by R. Walsh, O.P. “Those who wish to advance 
in the art of mental prayer will find this work 
most beneficial, particularly the colloquies at 
the end.”“—The Witness. $3.75 





MEDITATIONS ON THE GOSPELS by Bishop 
Ottokar Prohaszka. “This book will reach and 
stimulate the intelligence of all. Not only will 
it move the heart, but it will nourish the mind.” 
—The Voice. $5.50 





LIVING THE MASS by F. Desplanques, S.J., 
“A gold mine of reflections on the words and 
actions of the Mass in the form of a continuous 
meditative commentary.”“—Woodstock Letters. 

$2.75 





THE SEVEN WORDS SPOKEN BY CHRIST ON 
THE CROSS by St. Robert Bellarmine. This 
work shows how we can draw from Christ’s last 
sermon fruit to help us live and die well. 


Paper $1.25, Cloth $2.50 





THE COLLECTED WORKS OF ABBOT VONIER, 
Volume |, The Incarnation and Redemption, 
contains The Christian Mind, The Personality 
of Christ, The Victory of Christ, and The Di- 
vine Motherhood. $5.00 
Volume II, The Church and the Sacraments, 
contains The Spirit and the Bride, The People 
of God and A Key to the Doctrine of the 
Eucharist. 
Volume Ill, The Soul and the Spiritual Life, 
contains The Human Soul, Christ‘anus and The 
Life of the World to Come. Ready soon. $5.00 


Wherever good books are sold 
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$5.00 | 


stocks, bonds, dividends controlled by 
ruthless tycoons, but that painfully 
human men find themselves in top 
management positions where they pit 
their deep satisfaction with the chal- 
lenge of their work against. their con- 


stant fear of failure. 
When Avery Bullard, president of 
Tredway Furniture Corporation, dies 


suddenly without having appointed an 
executive vice-president to succeed him, 
the five equally ranked vice-presidents 
endure a major crisis before they are 
select to take Bullard’s 
a tension-packed week end, 
men run in the race, trying 
desperately to gain the necessary votes 
for the prize. As each exposes his 
thoughts and background, it becomes 
clear that there are two basic attitudes 
toward the business: one represented by 
Loren Shaw, the comptroller, who tries 
to squeeze profits for the shareholders 
at the expense research and ex- 
pansion; the other by Don Walling, 
architect-designer, who thinks of the 
company in terms of service and the 
pride of its workers and managers. 
Mr. Hawley possesses firsthand knowl- 
edge of the men of business along with 
the ability to tell a complicated story 
in a clear, dramatic way. 
PAULA BOWES. 


MICHELANGELO: HIS 
LIFE AND HIS ERA 


By Giovanni Papini. 


able to one 
place. In 


several 


of 


452 pages. 


Dutton. $10.00 
This very handsome 
book contains much 


that is charming and 
fascinating. Papini has 


given us a series of 
glimpses or vignettes 





in the life of Michel- 
angelo and his con- 
temporaries. These 


G. Papini 


changing scenes, some 
as short as a single page, and each a 
separate chapter, are one hundred and 
eighty-five in nunrber. Many are bril- 
liant and inspiring, but others—espe- 
cially in the latter half of the book—are 
less interesting. 

\ dazzling array of historical figures 
shares the stage of this dramatic biog- 
raphy; Copernicus, Savonarola, Mach- 
iavelli, Luther, Loyola, Borromeo, Ra- 
phael, Titian, Cellini, and Lorenzo the 
Magnificent are outstanding in a cast 
which includes cardinals, popes, and 
famous artists in the golden radiance of 
the Renaissance. 

[his bright picture, however, casts 
deep shadows. The tragic figure of 
Michelangelo, driven and buffeted by 
the demands of his patrons, reminds us 
of Dante, whom he so much admired. 
We regret the stupidity of Pope Leo X, 
who relused Michelangelo’s request 
that he design Dante’s tomb, 
when the latter’s remains were brought 


might 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


from Ravenna to Florence. The insatj. 
able greed and vanity of the Renais 
sance popes, Alexander VI, Julius J], 
and Leo X, foreshadow the deluge oj 
the Reformation. We can sympathize 
with the bewildered Luther who visite 
Rome at this time. Yet Luther’s fanaty 
cal reaction in going so far to the Op 
posite extreme reminds us of another 
“reformer,” Karl Marx, “solu. 
tion” threatens us today. 

That fiery preacher, Savonarola, j 
shown by Papini, in a mood of reason 
and moderation. Instead of wishing to 
wipe out all the arts in his “burning of 
the vanities,” he planned a new mon. 
astery where “the lay monks should 
work without noise or distraction, using 
their hands in certain arts such as paint. 
ing, sculpture, wall building, writing, 
and the like.” Thus the via aurea would 
become the via artium, 


whose 


HASTINGS BLAKE, 


CRIME WITHOUT 
PUNISHMENT 


By Guenther Reinhardt. 
Hermitage House. 


The author of this 
book draws on a long 
experience as under- 
cover operative for 
the FBI and_ the 
Counter - Intelligence 
Corps to sketch a pic- 
ture Communist 
subversion and_— es- 
pionage reaching from 
New York to Mexico and the American 
occupation zone in Germany. Many ol 
the names of the dramatis personae ate 
already familiar to the public through 
the books and testimony of Chamber 
and Budenz and Miss Bentley, and oth 
ers. This book seems to add a new di 
mension of terror to the whole scene 
now with impunity, and too often with 
the connivance or at least the tolerance 
of highly placed figures in our ofhcial 


322 pages, 


$3.50 


ol 





G. Reinhardt 


Jife, agents of the Soviet designs agains 
America have been able to conspire 
and spy and suborn and murder at theit 
leisure, at home and abroad. 
Guenther Reinhardt is a good story 
teller, which makes his of 
dotes very readable. This reader regret 
that from time to time he lapses intoi 
kind of gossip-columnist 
which detracts from the 
the book. Since he is not elsewhere in 
clined to mince names, why should he 
not tell us who was the “enormously it 
luential figure in the White House’ 
who at one point protected the acti 
ities of one of his sinister personages 
The book contains charges of whid 
the impact would be deepened if thet 
simple assertion were supported by ev 
dence, as, for example, when the autho 
states that “President Roosevelt had or 
dered the Army to destroy all records 
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For a priest or sister with Irish 
affiliations or sympathies the ideal 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY GIFT 
is an annual subscription to 


THE FURROW 


(a monthly review of the modern apostolate) 


Contributors include many of the best known 
names in Ireland and Britain: 
Cardinal D’Aiton 
Bryan Mac Mahon 
Bishop Heenan of Leeds 
Fr. Paul Waldron 
Rev. Dr. John McCarthy 
John D. Sheridan 
Fr. F. H. Drinkwater 
Alice Curtayne 
Professor Thomas Bodkin 
Sir Shane Leslie 
Fr. Sean O'Riordan, C.SS.R. 
Bishop Browne of Galway 
Francis Mac Manus 
Fr. Stephen Brown, S.J. 
etc. etc. 


Annual Subscription 4 dollars (post paid) 
Write The Secretary, THE FURROW, 
St. Patrick’s College Maynooth, Ireland 


Note: There is—if you wish it—an attractive Irish 
art gift card to convey your greetings. 
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On the sunny top of the 














CATHOLIC CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


Poconos. 800 acres on 


private lake. All land sports, swimming 
dancing, 
groups. 


, riding, 

Junior and Senior 

Private chapel on grounds. 
Directors: 

Mrs. James P. Lynch and Mrs. William M. Lynch 


Catalog: Camp Tegawitha, Box S, Tobyhanna, Pa. 


dramatics, crafts. 


36th year. 
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Start a Hobby or Profit Business n 


Now . . . you can make large oom 

rofits selling our line of Holy y@& 

ictures, Medals, Statues, Rosaries, @¢< 

Novelties at our daringly low =2 

wholesale prices. Then too, you i=] 

can make foe igees in beautiful c 
Rosaries easily with our exciting beads, 
chains, crucifixes, centers, ee for fun and 
profit. SEND 10¢ TODA for our large, 
ILLUSTRATED WHOLESALE CATALOG. 

Box 1048-S 

GREYLOCK CREATIONS, Pitteticid. Mass. 





MIRACULOUS MEDAL & 
CROSS BRACELET $1.00 
Religious Keepsake... . 
Perfect Gift 


Brilliant gold finish. Genuine 


Miraculous Medal in field of 
Black Onyx. $1.00 each 6 for 
85.00 We pay postage. Ng 
C.0.D.’s please. Money back 
guarantee. 

MERIT CO. 

Dept. B-335 


366 Madison Ave. New York, N.Y 


| TEEN- AGERS, PARENTS, TOO | 
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WILL LIKE 
T he Cinderella Saint’ 
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| 
A brief, inspiring life of the girl saint 
canonized in 1950. | 
By Rev. Kenan Carey, C.P. | 
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Cover 
10¢ 
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| in its intelligence and security files per- 








taining to Communist affiliations and 
activities of individuals.” This reader 


may have been in the moon all the time, 
but as far as he is aware this is not a 
fact so notoriously well known as to re- 
quire no proof, 

FENTON MORAN. 


HANDS ACROSS THE CAVIAR 
By Charles W. 
Lippincott. 

A career diplomat 

with experience in the 

U. S. Embassy in Mos- 

cow, Mr. Thayer was 

sent into Yugoslavia 

in the fall of 1944 

a member of 

American Mission 

Tito. 

in 


Thayer. 251 pages. 


$3.50 


as 
the 
to 
He served there, 
Austria, and in 





C. W. Thayer 


Korea as an expert on the Russians, and 


this book is his account of 
informal aspects of his jobs. 
Mostly Mr. Thayer concentrates on his 
experiences with the Yugoslav Partisans. 
These, he found, were hard-headed and 
secretive, but much like the Russians 
in their fondness for formal politeness 
and for dining (and drinking) in state. 
One of the few Westerners see 
the Red Army in action, Mr. Thayer 
watched them in the battle of Belgrade. 
What impressed him were the Russians’ 
ruthlessness toward the Germans and 
their heedlessness in the face of danger. 
On the 
soldier 


the more 


to 


loose, however, the Russian 
exhibited little restraint, with 
the result that he did not endear him- 
self to the peoples he liberated. 
In Austria, as in Yugoslavia and later 
Korea, Mr. Thayer found the Rus- 
sians to be genial dinner hosts, but 
shrewd and_ pettifogging negotiators. 
As diplomats, they liked to quarrel and 
protract discussions and seemed unwill- 
ing to compromise. 
Mr. Thayer tells 
most of them billed as engaging and 
funny, and all of them dated. What 
funny seven years ago has lost its 
humor today. Unfortunately the author 
writes as though this were not so. 
ALDEN WHITMAN. 


in 


many anecdotes, 


was 





SHORT NOTICES 





THE NEXT MILLION YEARS. 
Charles Galton 210 
Doubleday. ‘Fhis: is a 
longish 
author, 
maintains 


By 
pages. 
rather 
on things to come. The 
a grandson of Charles Darwin, 
that with our 
knowledge of the world and 
things in it we can foresee the general 
course history will take over a long 
period. He was stimulated, he says, to 
make his predictions by studying the 


Darwin. 
$2.75. 
“essay” 


present 
of the 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


4th Big Printing! 
| Listen, 
| Sister! 


THOUGHTS FOR NUNS 


By JOHN E. MOFFATT, S&S. J. 





For reading during Lent, 
and all through the year— 
reflective conferences for 
Sisters by a widely known 
| retreat director. 


At your bookstore @ $2.75 


McMullen Books, Inc. 


22 Park Place ° New York 7 
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LEARN AT HOME 

Tactical nurses are needed in every 
* community ... doctors rely on them... 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
ert care. You can learn practical 
“nursing at home in spare time. Course 
<4 endorsed by physicians. 54th yr. Earn 

— learning. High School not re- 
women, 18 to 60. Trial pen Write now! 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO YOU 


Dear Fathers: 

We are a new concern 
and we find it tough 
to break in as we know that 
you can not afford to pur- 
chase from every Tom, Dick 
and Harry. Just writing 
a letter can not explain 
the value we have to offer, 
it must be seen. We would 
like to send your size with- 
out the slightest obligation 
on your part for your in- 
spection of a topcoat made 
for our own clerical and 
seminary trade. The coat 
is made of the finest rayon 
gabardine. It can be used 
for a topcoat, raincoat or 
overcoat. It is tailored 
single breasted, full black 
rayon lining, fly front, 
set-in sleeves, slash pock- 
ets, shoulder pads and 
water repellent. The price 
is $14.25 and you pay the 
postage. Don't hesitate. 
Send us your size. See this 
coat with your own eyes. 

Yours very truly, 


FRANK TROUSER COMPANY 
616 Linden Street 
Box 723 


P. S. This coat can be had with a 
zip-in all wool lining for $5.00 extra. 
Remember for $19.25 you have a 
topcoat, raincoat or overcoat. 


Allentown, Pa. 

















BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


Are you looking for a publisher? Send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled Zo the Author in Search of a 


Publisher. It tells bow we can publish, promote and dis- 
tribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of other 
writers. All subjects considered. New authors welcomed, 


Write today for Booklet SN. It’s free 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6356 Hollwcood Bird., Hollucood 28 
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80 Pages 
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““cooked-up"’ by 2 former convent school girls. 
Bought by thousands from coast to coast. 
At bookstores or direct 


A. A. HADINGER, Publisher 
P.O. Box 9, Kingsbridge Station, Dept. 4, N. Y. 63 
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physical sciences. Using the principle 
of cause and effect and that of proba- 
bility, he comes no “depressing 
utopia,” as he puts it, but to some- 
thing grim and challenging that can 
be dealt with if man does not close his 
eyes to the tides of history. Over- 
population and the problem of feeding 
the race worries Darwin considerably. 
And religion is viewed as a kind of 
varcotic which we are to take in order 
to see us through the grim struggle. 


to 


THE SEVEN SWORDS. By Gerald 
Vann, O. P. 82 pages. Sheed & Ward. 
$3.00. Whether it is the mystical quality 
of the eight reproductions from the 
paintings of El Greco depicting the 
Mary the beauty of 
Father Vann’s meditations on the same 
subject, this book has a charm all its 
own. The Dolors of Mary are a devo- 
tion often overlooked in this age. But 
the lessons drawn from these scenes in 
her life are so aptly correlated to our 
times that they cannot be read here 
without an increase of love and faith. 
Our days are shadowed by fear, by sor- 
row, by loss, by displacement of per- 
sons, and by power wrongly used. In 


Sorrows of or 


| Mary’s sorrows we see the reasons for 


such trials. Her answer to our gen- 


eration is that the greatest power on 


earth is in the hands of each of us, 
the power to save or ruin our own 
soul. 

FATHER HECKER AND HIS 
FRIENDS. By Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. 
| 304 pages. Herder. $3.95. Father Mc- 





Sorley, sixty-one years a Paulist, is at 
his best in this warm, personal portrait 
of Father Hecker—Founder of the Paul- 
ist Fathers—and his early companions. 
There is almost a nostalgic touch in the 








Imbibing Knowledge 


> The wealthy aunt, paying her 
nephew’s way through college, 
was asked by a friend if such an 
undertaking was expensive. 
“Well,” she replied, “many 
subjects aren’t very dear, but the 


languages run rather high. For 
instance, this term it cost $12 
for chemistry, $15 for mathe- 


matics, and $150 for Scotch.” 
—Joseph C. Callan 
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descriptions of the early days and of | 


the circumstances and places connected 
with the pioneers of this truly American 
community of priests. Their courage, 
foresight, and character disclose them 
to be geniuses of organization, persever- 
ance, and leadership. They ten 
strong men, their origins different 
as their personalities, but their spirit 
and ideal unique—the conversion of 
America by preaching, publication, and 
example. The present generation, carry- 
ing on in the proudest Paulist tradition, 
can rejoice in Father McSorley as a 
living connection with the glorious past 
about which he writes so effectively. 


were 
as 


COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS. 
By Ronald A. Knox. 284 pages. Sheed 
& Ward. $3.75. 
inevitable. On the part of the author, 
because of the method 


unique he has 


used in translating the Scriptures, his 
personal approach to the problems 
found therein, and the necessity of de- 


fending his conclusions. On the part of 
the reading public, because of the 
tense interest and curiosity aroused 
it by Monsignor Knox’s spirited 
terpretations. The author explains that 
this work is for those who have no skill 
in ancient languages, but who desire to 
read the Bible for themselves, to discuss 
it intelligently with their non-Catholic 
friends, and to interpret its evidences 
in the light of history. He approaches 
this work with the same wit 
gence that have made him an expert not 
only in Scripture but also in the widely 
remote field of detective mystery. 


in- 
in 


THE LITTLE MADELEINE. By Mrs. 
Robert Henrey. 350 pages. Dutton. 
$4.00. The Little Madeleine is as com- 


plete a picture of French life in the 
early 1900’s as one is likely to get any- 
where. In fact, it right the em- 
phasis of history, which is on big events, 
and places it on the people who lived 
through these events. It is an autobiog- 
raphy, written with the grace and can- 
dor of a little girl, who lives through 
scenes of sin and degradation, as well as 
through happy events, without 
warped by them. There is always the 
saving grace laughter, a touch of 
compassion here, a note of understand- 
ing there. To Madeleine, to be alive is 
fun, even though her childhood never 
knows any real security. It is a book to 


sets 


ot 


savor now and then, to see the sharply | 


cbserved detail, the little revealing in- 
sights, and the very real skill with which 
character is drawn. 


GOD’S WAYFARER. By Irina Gorain- 
off. Coward-McCann. 182 pages. $2.50. 
The engaging, and at times lyrically told, 
story of the adventures of a middle-aged 
widow, who hitchhiked pilgrim 
from Jura in Eastern France to Rome 
for the beatification of Pope Pius X. 
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FREE! 
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of 321 different stamps from doz- 
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BRITAIN — War Propaganda 
Set of 8; MONACO—Pope Pius 
triangles; SO. MOLUCCAS 
General MacArthur — plus hun- 

dreds of other fascinating stamps 

and sets from all over the world! 

It’s a regular $3.50 value — all 

yours for only 25¢ to introduce 

our Bargain Approvals. Included, 
FREE, a helpful 32-page booklet, 
on Stamp Collecting. Money Back 
if not delighted. Send 25¢ today. . 
ASK FOR LOT Fy-3 
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+ $ fr ciated with gracious din- 
1¢ ing from time immemo- 
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Seven Seas to bring you 
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the finest, most delicate 
N\ 


shrimp, lobster, sardines, 
John Sexton & Co., Sexton Sq., Chicago, Ill. 


M  erees hors d’oeu- 
is Fy vres have been asso- 
a 


anchovies, tuna, smoked 
oysters and caviar. At 
the better independent 
food stores. 
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YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS 
CAN INSPIRE WORSHIP 


Through the use of 
low cost “Window- 
phanie” plain glass 
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transformed into 
rich, colorful Art 
Glass Effects. Eas- 
‘THily applied. 
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i F Ask for Free Sample 
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AO ae COMPANY 
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ELASTIC STOCKING 


BARGAIN 5& 


Buy direct — ey and save 
to $5 ELASTOCK- 

NYLON with Natural Latex Rub- 

ber and Cotton—2-Way Stretch Surgical Hose unexcelled 

for wear, support, comfort. — eight, seamless, almost 

invisible. Write for FREE folder 


ELASTOCK CO. Dept. 604, Chelmsford, Mass. 
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MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY | 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 


Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 


Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 





Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 








GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Fully Accredited. 











ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 


proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
Catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 


Newburgh, N. Y. 





ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ prep school under Norbertine 
Canons. High School only. Limited enrollment, 
resident or day. Sports, public speaking, social 
activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. Cata- 
log. 
” Very Reverend Headmaster 

Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 








ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Tuxedo Park, New York 
Founded 1847 
Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. One 
hour from New York. Fully accredited. Strong 
college preparation & general course. Art, 
music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 
Write for catalogue. 











COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A Catholic college conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity. Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all standard 
requirements. Regular arts courses, business adminis- 
tration, home economics, pre- -medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A, and B. ‘. degrees. 


For information address: Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 





THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


Albany, New York 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


RESIDENT and DAY STUDENTS 





Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, 


Campus bordering Hudson River @ 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Nursing, Commerce, 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 


N. Y. 


Education, and Teacher Training 











GOOD SOuNsEe. COLLSe 
WHITE PLAIN 

ie 

Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 

FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 

journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 

fine arts. 

Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 

Forty minutes from New York City. 


YORK 








MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 


Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers since 1876. Scientific, 
Classical, Business, and Industrial Arts Courses. Accred- 


ited by Middle States Association and State of Maryland. 
All major sports—band—extensive extra-curricular pro- 
gram. Directed study and play. 


Address: Headmaster, Mount St. Joseph High 
School, Box H, Baltimore 29, Maryland 











College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 
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Chaplains and missionaries appreciate gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 


Madame Gorainoff, an emigré from 
the elder Czarist Russia, now living out 
her life in France as a social worker and 
priest’s housekeeper, is rather a_ sturdy 
individualist even among Catholic cop. 
verts. She has the skill of a natura] 
raconteur in recalling the incidents. 
grave and gay, of her pilgrim’s progresy, 
But she is no garrulous Wife of Bath, 
On the contrary, her moments of spirit. 
ual exasperation, chiefly at herself, and 
her deep Catholic social consciousness 
evoke the spirit of a true palmer. 


THE LIFE OF JAMES CARDINAL 
GIBBONS. By John Tracy Ellis. 2 
Vols. boxed. 1500 pages. Bruce. 317.50, 
The publisher modestly claims that the 
publication of this work marks a major 
event in the history of religious book 
publishing in America. It marks much 
more than that. The production of this 
biography is a standout event in the 
record of Catholic historical scholarship 
and in life of the Catholic Church 
in America. Father Ellis has screened 
all the sources which organized research 
has been able to turn up. From them 
he has fashioned an account of Cardi. 
nal Gibbons as substantially complete, 


the 


probably. as any that will ever be writ 
ten. Since the hierarchical career of the 
Cardinal covered the formative years 
of the now matured American Church, 
from 1868 to 1921, his life vitally 
touched the whole range of American 
Church life during that period. As pre- 


sented by the historian, consequently, 
his life should be a fairly comprehensive 
of the Church in America dur 
that eventful half-century. Father 
Ellis has made it such. It would be hard 
to imagine the adult Catholic who 
would not find this biography profitable 
and fascinating reading. 


ing 


THE TENTH MUSE. By Fanchon 
Royer. 179 pages. St. Anthony Guild 
Press. S2.50. This is a sensitive, instruc 


tive, and engrossing biography of a 17th- 
century Mexican nun. A dynamo ol 
enerey, deserves the honor and the 
acclaim that this volume should win for 
her. She is introduced to English read- 
ers as a scholar-nun worthy of her an- 
cient title, of the women of 
the world.” Her career is_ followed 
from birth in a remote pueblo, 
through days in the viceroy’s palace, to 
the Jeronymite convent. 
Sor Juana de la Cruz, by her transcend: 
ent poetry, her amazing and her 
defense of the Faith against a popular 
but errantly sensational preacher, makes 
almost a story-book character. The book, 
however, is well documented. The av- 
thor lets Sor Juana speak for herself 
through specimen quotes of her poetic 


she 
“one great 

her 
recesses of a 


logic, 


and philosophical writings. Abundance 
of illustration adds interest. Readers 
will understand why this obscure nun 
merits the tithe “The Tenth Muse.” 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 4) 
actus hominis. The secularists would per- 
suade us that there is no such actuality as 
a criminal human act (i.e. committed with 
full or sufficient deliberation to render it 
sinfully culpable). They imply that every 
act of man, hitherto classified as sinful by 
divine law and criminal by civil law, is the 
irresponsible effect of some unconscious or 
subconscious biochemical urge, the result 
in turn of heredity, environment, or sundry 
external factors. This insidious campaign 
for the abdication of individual and _ per- 
sonal moral responsibility might well be 
called the theory of the “No-Guilt Com- 
jex.” The bald diagnosis of alcoholism as 
a physical malady devoid of moral imput- 


ability, either direct or indirect, unques- 
tionably merits the censure of Catholic 
morality. 


(V. Rev.) SEBASTIAN WeseR, O.F.M. Conv. 
SyracusE, N. Y. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

My only qualification for answering the 
article “Alcoholism—Disease or Vice?” in 
the January issue is that I am an alcoholic, 
sober through the grace of God and Alco- 
holics Anonymous for five and a half years. 
I disagree completely with Mr. 
statement that alcoholism vice, not a 
disease. In this stand I have the support 
of eminent authorities in the fields of medi- 
cine, religion, social work, and allied fields, 
not to mention the American Medical As- 
sociation. In view of my own extensive ex- 
perience with alcoholism and _ alcoholics 
through AA, I prefer to take my stand with 
the authorities I have quoted. 

The test of Mi. Tracy’s statement is sim- 
ple. If alcoholism is a vice then his clients, 


Tracy’s 
is a 


cured by his methods, should be able to 
drink normally. Can they? 
Joun G. PurDIE 


New York, N. Y. 


Charlie Chaplin 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

It was highly amusing, but even more 
uly sad, to read the comments of Mrs. J. 
Brennan, wherein she took to task Jerry 
Cotter for his criticism of the “eminent” 
comedian of the slapstick, to wit: Mr. 
Charlie Chaplin. 

The good lady is certainly entitled to her 
opinion even though her thinking processes 
appear at times a trifle off keel. No one 
disagrees with the fact that Chaplin has 
achieved a stature of eminence in the type 
of comedy he portrays. It is in the field of 
rational, patriotic thinking that he strays 
off the pasture. It is the thinking of the 
awerage secularistic mind that has affected 
many in our time. 

The Communists themselves applaud his 
behavior. Would that indicate his position? 

Tuomas F, Torrey 

New York, N. Y. 


Book Reviews 


THE SIGN: 

December issue (an excellent 
ne) appeared Clare Powers’ book review 
if One Red Rose for Christmas. 1 think 
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Beautiful, new 
Free Catalogue 
showing entire 
Clarin line in- 
cluding unique 
new folding 
tablet arm 


Many uses: 
pew extender for overflow crowds... 
For Lectures... Dinners... Entertainments. 


The kneeler is a built-in part of the chair 
and folds automatically as the chair folds. 
It also folds up and locks out of the 

way when the chair is needed for 

regular seating only. This steel chair folds 
to flat 2” thickness for safe, non-wobbly 
stacking in minimum space—has Clarin 
famous lasting baked enamel finish— 
choice of luxurious mohair or leatherette 
upholstery—several beautiful color combinations— 





Folding Kneeler Chair Like This 
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Kneeling...Beauty 
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mir eas supremely comfortable for sitting or kneeling. 
Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 21. 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 
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-—— ACADEMY OF OUR LADY —— 
OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


In foothills of the Ramapo mountains, 
from New York City. Grades 7-12 
tory and Commercial courses. 
wholesome outdoor activities. 
tennis, swimming, ice skating, 
rates. Dominican Sisters. 


For catalog address Sister Principal 
Box-S, Broadiea, Goshen, N. Y. 


60 miles 
. College prepara- 
Study balanced with 
Horseback riding, 
skiing. Moderate 














OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
and Manhasset. Bus also —— trains at Syosset. 

School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 
Conducted ve 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 





Ladycliff College 
Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course leading to the De- 

gree of Arts, Science, Education 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls— 


A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 


Resident and Day Students 








LASALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Foremost Catholic Military School under direction 
of Christian Brothers. Accredited college prepa- 
ration. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Senior 
R.0.T.C. Beautiful 170 acre campus with all 
athletic facilities. 50 miles from New York City. 


For catalog, write Registrar, 
BOX S, OAKDALE, L. I., N. Y. 

















MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.M., M.A. degrees. Newly-completed multimillion 
dollar expansion program added to campus three beauti- 
fully modern halls of residence, fine arts and science; 
theater, and gymnasium with largest pool in the East. 
Liberal arts, vocational home economics, music (NASM. 
Acc.), art, secretarial, teaching (elementary, secondary), 
librarianship (ALA Acec.), drama, radio, psychology, 
social service, science, medical technology. Honor societies. 
Clubs, publications, sports. Catalog. Conducted by the 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Registrar, Marywood College, Box S, Scranton, Pa. 








IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training, pre-med, pre-law. 20 miles from Phila- 
delphia overlooking beautiful Chester Valley. Stimulating 
social and sports program. Dramatic and musical pro- 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike 
living units, fireproof buildings. Pool. Farm and dairy. 
325-acre campus with lake for swimming and canoeing. 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. Catalog on request. 
Registrar, Box G, 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 








SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 

Degrees: © Bachelor of Arts 

* Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 

e Bachelor of Music 
Thirty miles - of Pittsburgh on the main line of 
the P.R.R. and address 
The Registrar. Box 23-8. 














ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy ‘child —_ 
Liberal Arts A.B. Degree 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 




















Fifth Avenue 





MOUNT MERCY COLLEGE 


A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Bachelor of Arts, Science, Home Economics, 

Nursing Education—Elementary Education 
Qualified High School seniors may compete for scholarships by superior achieve- 
ment on the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, by previous arrangement with Mount Mercy College. 


For scholarship information and “Book of Views” write: 


Public Relations Director, Box §S 
SChenley 1-4190 


Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

















IMMACULATA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 





Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- 
the-Woods. Fully accredited. 2-year transfer or terminal 
Courses. Strong core in liberal arts. Home economics, 
business, art, music (harp, organ, voice). Social, educa- 
tional and cult 1 advantages of Nation's Capital 
Resident and day students. Fireproof dorm. Catalog. 


Registrar, Department S, Washington 16, D. C. 





Mount Saint Agnes College | 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
‘olleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 


lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 








GEORGETOWN 


Oldest Catholic Preparatory School in U. S. 


Founded 1789 by the Jesuit Fathers. Boys—grades 7-12. 
Fully accredited. Limited enrollment. Supervised study 
SS-acre campus miles from Nation's Capital. Rifle 
range, %-hole golf course, 10 tennis courts, other sports. 
Public speaking, debating, choir. Hobby shop, Write 
for catalog. 


Rey. Wm. A, Ryan, S.J., Box 205, Garrett Park, Md. | 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 10, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for Women, 
conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Courses leading to B.A. degree, with concentra- 
tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre- 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora- 
tory technician training. Full physical educa- 
tion program, including swimming. 
For Catalogue and Further Information 
Address the Registrar 











COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 

COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 

Resident and Day College for Women 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 

Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 

Address Registrar 

















ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and in Music 


Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. 
. ducation. 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 











BILMOUR ACADEMY 


A Resident and Day Preparatory 
School for Boys 
Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 


Member of the North Central Association of schools 
and colleges. Conducted by The Brothers of Holy 
Cross, Notre Dame, Ind. Situated in the picturesque 
Chagrin Valley in suburban Cleveland, enjoying the 
facilities afforded by the city’s libraries, galleries 
snd museums. Distinctive rural-home atmosphere. 
133 acre campus. Educational, cultural, and physical 
training programs. Fully accredited four year college 
preparatory course offered. Classes limited to %6 


students. Brother Laurian LaForest, C.S.C., Head- 

master. 

SIENA HEIGHTS .Azuex 
MICHIGAN 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic, 
Fachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
1¢; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses; Two 
Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. Exceptional 
Opportunities in Art, 

Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 
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SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS COLLEGE 


Young women live graciously, grow spiritually, 


Prepare for careers 


Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840, 
An accredited college; A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Music, 
art, secretarial, journalism, home economics, teaching, 
speech and radio Interesting cultural, athletic, social 
programs. Well-equipped buildings. Catalog. 

Box 43, SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 








MARYWOOD SCHOOL 


For girls, High School for resident and day stu- 
dents. Conducted by the Sisters of Providence, 
Fully accredited. Member of North Central Associa- 
tion. College Preparatory, General Academic, Music, 
Art, Home-Making courses, Gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. 


2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 








Fr aot Abloelk y 
Brothers of The Sacred 
Heart of Jesus 
Congregation of Home Mis- 
sionaries, nurse the sick, 
are employed in other trades 
and clerical works, invite 

young men 16 45 
enter their ranks. Write to: 


Rev. Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka, Missouri 
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her review was faulty. First of all, the 
standard she sets for a Christmas story js 
quite arbitrary. The standard is by no 
means inflexible. Further, I cannot pos. 
sibly see how she can make such a definitive 
statement as: “He has failed completely 
and unequivocally.” Isn’t that a rather 
harsh judgment? In my opinion this book 
breathes with life and portrays in a heart. 
warming atmosphere the true spirit of 
Christmas—the spirit of love. 

I’m so concerned over this affair because 
the moral of the novel is that we should, jp 
imitation of Christ, love all no matter who 
the person may be. And when a book con. 
tains this sort of moral, and in a well writ. 
ten story, you just cannot state: “He has 
failed completely and unequivocally,” 

KENNETH Gary 
WAPPINGERS FAs, N. Y. 


G. I. Approval 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

You know Tue Sicn is a good magazine, 
but what makes it good for a chaplain is 
that it is easy to get the soldiers to read it, 

Lr. Cot. RicHaArb ScuLLy 
CATHOLIC CHAPLAIN 
Fort Brace, N. C. 


Israel 


THE SIGN: 

May I refer to the article on Israel writ. 
ten by Leonard J. Schweitzer in the Janv- 
ary, 1953 issue of THe SicNn? 

We note with regret that Israel’s record 
of achievement did not commend _ itself 
to Mr. Schweitzer who visited the country 
and, as he says, looked in vain for indica- 
tions that it was “solid, strong, and _thriy- 


EDITORS OF 


ing.” 
Mr. Schweitzer, who unreservedly em. 
braces the case of the enemies of Israel, 


strangely describes the recent history of 
Palestine as what he terms “Zionist aggres- 
sion” against the Arabs. He makes no 
mention of the Jewish return to Palestine 
which gained increasing momentum from 
the 1880’s when the country still a 
province of the Ottoman Empire, of the 
1947 United Nations Resolution on_ the 
establishment of a Jewish and of an Arab 
state, of the war launched the Arab 
states against Israel in flagrant defiance of 
that Resolution. 

Mr. Schweitzer illustrated his article with 
an appalling picture of what he calls “an 
Israeli detention camp.” He did not bother 
to mention the fact that thousands of 
families of new immigrants are gradually 
moving into permanent structures as soon 
as they are ready for occupancy. He ap- 
parently did not see the numerous new 
villages, with a house for each family, 
springing up all over the countryside. Many 
Yemenite and Oriental Jews live there un 
der their own roofs, 

To reply in brief to some other points 
raised by Mr. Schweitzer: (1) American 
aid is being effectively utilized toward the 
very aim of the Mutual Security Act—to 
help the country stand on feet 
and strengthen it as an outpost of democ- 
racy. (2) The overwhelming majority of 
the people of Israel, as reflected by the 
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by 
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emposition of our freely elected parlia- 
ment, is pronouncedly anti-Communist. 
friendship and co-operation with the 
United States and the free world is the 
cornerstone of Israel’s policy. It is grotes- 
que indeed to describe Prime Minister 
Ben-Gurion, the most vigorous exponent 
of Israel’s democracy and of accord with 
the West, “anti-American.” (3) A most 
fantastic charge of Mr. Schweitzer, with no 
shred of truth in it, that Israel ever 
“offered oil concessions to the Soviet Un- 


as 


is 


jon in exchange for Soviet experts and 
iechnical equipment.” (4) The Govern- 
ment of Israel does not entertain ambi 
tions for territorial expansion, but, on the 
contrary, has consistently worked toward 
a peace settlement with her Arab neigh- 


including non-aggression guarantees 
based on the present territorial 
\s your readers may know, the Arab gov- 
ernments have so far stubbornly refused to 
conclude a peace settlement by direct 
negotiations, and this, despite the convic- 
tion a widely representative concensus 
of world opinion as reflected in the current 
session of the UN General Assembly. (5) 
The Government of Israel strictly adheres 
to its declared policy of complete religious 
freedom for all faiths and free to 
all places of worship within the borders 
of Israel. The Government deeply appre- 
ciates the co-operation of the churches in 


hors, 
position. 


of 


access 


these endeavors. 
S. Kariv 
SECOND SECRETARY 
Eupassy OF ISRAEL 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 
Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 


After reading the article “Israel-A King- 
dom Divided,” by Leonard J. Schweitzer, 
I was highly impressed to find for the first 
time that the true of Palestine has 
been published in the United States. 

AuMAD M. ALI 


story 


Fircusurc, Mass. 


Holy Communion 


THe SIGN: 

During the Holy Year our parish sent a 
spiritual bouquet with thousands of Holy 
Communions to our Holy Father, the Pope. 
How is it our Pastor, the Monsignor, should 
ask for Communions, or the Pope accept 
the same, if, as “The Sign Post” says, we 
can’t offer Holy Communion for another? 
I don’t get it. 


Epitors OF 


MABEL ILANKO 
Cnicaco, ILL. 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Will there be anything left of private 
devotions in the Church when we get fin- 
ished listening to our pseudo-intellectuals? 
Why can’t we offer Holy Communion for 
others? Who says we can’t? Next thing 
you'll be telling us not to have Masses said 
for the dead! 

James O’BoyLe 


Sourn Boston, Mass. 
Eprrors oF Tur SIGN: 
Your usually excellent and definitive 


question box has raised a great problem 
here at our Motherhouse. 
Holy Rule the Mothers 


According to our 
and Sisters are 


March, 1953 


AFRICA-THE COMING 
MISSION FIELD 


It needs generous and self-sacrificing American 
young men to carry the seed of faith to its 
fertile but meagerly tended fields. High School 
| graduates eager to train as missionary priests 
so as to reap a harvest of souls in the African 


| Vineyard should apply to: 


| 
| 
| 


Rev. Director of Vocations 
Society of African Missions, Dedham, Massachusetts 





GIVE GOD A HAND 


—as office man, mechanic, printer, electrician, 
architect, painter, etc. Boys of high school 
| age receive high school education. 


DIVINE WORD MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS 


Techny, Ill., or Conesus, N. Y. 
Please send me free literature: 


| Name 





Street 





City Zone State 

















GRAYMOOR FRIARS, 
Graymoor 3, Garrison, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your litera- 
ture in regard to (] Priesthood [) Brotherhood 


WE oa ede cbctesesncaeso% ME in ekcsies 
ADDRESS...... MESSE DHRA RES Gxee bee vadeees 
GA Rivcscccccssscccsccesce STATE. cccesess 








Is God calling you to become a BROTHER 
in me ORDER OF  2%,Densdicine Browne 
SAINT BENEDICT? 


to God in the 
monas- 
tic family life. Brothers 32 





monastery: butcher, baker, blacksmith 
printer, farmer, as well as specific trade 
—all have their place in the a monastery. No 
better employer than God H reward is a_hundred- 
fold in_ this Bed and life everlasting Write for 
information. Addres 

RT. REV AUL M. NAHLEN, O.S.B., 


New Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, Arkansas 














THE MISSIONARIES 


to their choice. Lack of funds no obstacle 
apply for clerical novitiate. 

Young Men, 18 to 35 wears of age, who do not wist 
are inyited to join the Society as Lay Brothers. Theirs 
kitchen, and farm work 


(Located 40 miles 


8th graders and high school students should apply for minor 


S of the SACRED HEART 


welcome boys and young men desiring to serve God as priests in this country or in the foreign missions, according 


Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 2, 


seminary. College and university students may 

nh to become priests, but feel called to the Religious Life, 

is a well balanced life of prayer and work, office, shop, 
Illinois 


west of Chicago, Ill.) 











PIARIST 


PIARIST FATHERS 


FATHERS 


(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 











of Christ. 


aspects of this vital Apost 


YOU 


as an ALEXIAN BROTHER, can be a follower 


Imitate His great charity—Serving the 
Mystical Body as a Hospital Brother. Learn the many 


Brother Director, ALEXIAN BROTHERS POSTULATE Signal Mtn., Tenn. 


117 James Boulevard 


olate of Charity. Contact 














they go forth to preach missions 


further information. 


Those living east of Ohio 
should write to: 


Passionist Monastery 
1901 West Street 
Union City, New Jersey 











THE PASSIONIST FATHERS 


live a monastic and an apostolic life. From the solitude of the cloister, 


and retreats. Young men interested 


in a vocation to the Passionist Way of Life are invited to write for 


All others 
should write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Ill. 








Chaplains and missionaries appreciate gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 
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BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Young men interested in teaching or in the 
various allied activities of the religious life 
may secure information and literature by 
writing 
BROTHER HYACINTH, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie 9, New York 





YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 


FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
| and 


interested in boarding school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 


information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 


| Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 





Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian Instruction (F.I.C.) 
devote themselves to teaching in Grammar 
School, High School and College. For in- 
formation address: 
Brother George 
La Senent College, 
Ifred, Maine 


Brother Director 
Mount Assumption Institute 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 








NURSERY SCHOOL 
CATECHISM 


MISSION SISTERS of the Holy Ghost 


Work With 
Youths e@ Adults e@ 
To Restore all to Christ 
Write: SUPERIOR 
86 W. 4th St. MESA, ARIZONA 


PARISH WORK 


Children © Families 








MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 


To bring the charity of Christ to the sick 
and suffering in mission lands, the Medical 
Mission Sisters as Religious- - doctors, nurses, 
pharmacists, technicians and allied non- 
medical workers -staff hospitals in India, 
Pakistan, Africa, North and South America. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
MOTHER ANNA DENGEL,MD., —- ros ROAD, 
PHILADELPHIA it, 











A PASSIONIST VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve 
Him. The Passionist Sisters are a Con- 
gregation of trained Social Workers and 
Educators, affiliated with the Passionist 
Fathers. The Novitiate for the United 
States is at Mt. St. Joseph, Bristol, R. I. 


For particulars apply to the 
Rey. Mother Provincial, C.P. 





The Church needs Missionaries—catechists, domestic 
workers, teachers, nurses. Young women between the 
ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, average intel- 
ligence, good character and generous heart are quali- 
fied to fill this need. If interested apply to 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Pallottine Missionary Sisters 
St. Mary’s Convent 
Huntington 2, W. Va. 





The Missionary Sisters 





| 





Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 


A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters; 
Trained Catechists and Professional Social 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 71st 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature 











CARMELITE ‘SISTERS | 


| 





obliged to offer a certain number of Hop 
Communions in suffrage for our deceag, 
Religious. If, as you say, it is theologicaj, 
incorrect, how is it that our Constitution 
approved by the local Bishop and by Ron, 
should allow this practice? 

MotTHerR MARY BERENIce 


New Or eans, La. 
Epitor’s Nore: Careful reading of th 
answer in “THE SIGN Post” will prove thy 


there is no cause for alarm. It was Pointe 
out that the sacramental grace that 
receive cannot be transferred. However, » 
can offer the Mass at which we TeCEiye 
Holy Communion, and we are in a perfeg 
position at the time of Holy Communic 
to offer prayers for others. With these dis. 
tinctions in mind, we can list Holy Com. 
munions on our spiritual bouquets. 


One World 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


Our organization, which is 90 per cent 
Catholic, was founded three years ago to 


fight World Government, when the World 
Federalists tried to put through a resolu. 
tion in our State Legislature. It was killed 
in committee. 

Many of us take THE 
ways admired your magazine for its anti. 
Communist fight. However, if you suppor 
World Government you are defeating your 
own policy, in a World Govern 
would have no chance to fight 
Communism. And once in, the United 
States could never secede from such a 
organization. 


SIcN and have al- 


because 
ment you 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
DEFENDERS OF THE CONSTITUTION, INc 
Forest Hits, N. Y. 


Epitor’s Notr: We were not thinking oj 





any specific, current formula for world gov- 
ernment. A suitable charter for such an 
organization would have to be carefull 
prepared and probably does not as yet exist 
As for the idea itself, we see no more in 
congruity in making one world govern 
ment out of many nations than in making 
one national government out of many state 
—a project which nobody views with either 
amazement or consternation. 


of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote their lives to teaching, 
ing for the aged and orphans in the home and 
foreign missions. Does the Sacred Heart call 
you to serve Him in this Congregation? Write to 


Mother Provincial, St. Michael’s Convent 
Bernharts Reading, Pa. 


of the Divine Heart of Jesus welcome candidates 
who wish to consecrate themselves to the Divine 
Heart of Jesus, by taking care of children, the aged 
or missions. Apply to the 


nursing, and car- 


Reverend Mother Provincial, 
1214 Kavanaugh Place, Wauwatosa, 13, Wis. 





| 
| 








Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 


YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mis- 
sionary Sister doing 
ecatechetical and nurs- 
ing work. Age 16-30. 
Write: 

Daughters of Mary 
HEALTH of the SICK 
Vista Maria 
Cragsmoor, N. Y. 


Eastern Rite Bishops 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

What a wallop your article on the con- 
version of the married Catholic priest of 
the Greek Rite packed. The writing was ex- 
cellent and the pictures choice. May | 
question the remark, however, that Bishop 
Ivancho is the only Bishop of the Eastem 
































| 
| 
— . ° | 
Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood | 
offer to generous young women interested in | 


THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


religious life many types of charitable and ed- 


ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 























Foose ia ain? 
wv. industrial, commercial, and high DOMINICAN SISTERS, | Catholic Rite outside the 7 age 
school teachers; catechists; social workers; | MIL ANKO 
nurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journal- CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA | < . ae 
ists; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle Young women desiring to devote their lives to the | STAMFORD, CONN. 
workers, etc.—in home and foreign missions. religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- | 
2 Please write to: Mother Superior estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior | ~ ’s Note: Y . inly may 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. Epiror’s Nore: ou most certain y ) 
Shillington, Pa. \ question the remark about only one Greek 
= —— Rite Bishop outside the iron curtain. We 
A MELITE question it ourselves. A printer’s gremlin | 
ACTIVE CAR s dropped out a very important qualifier. 
Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU with the special sign of her love—her scapular. If you » sentence sh ave rez “the only 
are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and Infirm offers untold possibilities for your talents. Girls Che sentence should have read the bs, 
from 15 to 35, of good Catholic families, who feel that they have a vocation and who desire to live a life Ruthenian Eastern Rite Bishop outside the 
hidden in Christ in a Community dedicated to Mary and Carmel, are welcome to send for descriptive 





literature or come for a personal interview. Apply to: iron curtain.” Bishop Senyshin of Stam- 
ford is also Eastern Rite as are many other 
Bishops in union with Rome throughout 


the world. 


REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, O. CARM. 


St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y. 
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ct exist 4 
ore in OMEONE has well said that it is a poor Will which does 
= not name Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 
making : ; as a 
: ns Whatever you have you owe to Almighty God. It is fitting 
'y states ; i : : . 
: cithe that gratitude prompt you to provide assistance for one or 
more of those institutions which are promoting His King- 
dom upon earth. 
Long after you have departed from this world your charity 
an and generosity will be making possible magnificent achieve- 
riest of ments for His Cause. Your name will be held in prayerful 
was €X- memory by the zealous and needy missionaries whom you 
May | have helped. 
Bishop 
Eastern Let Our Divine Lord be among those specially remem- 
ar bered when the hour comes for you to leave all that you 
ANKO 
possess. 
ly may May we, for His honor and glory and for the support of 
. Greek those who are laboring for Him, suggest that this definite 
in. We } provision be embodied in your last Will: 
rremlin | 
ualifier. I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
1e only a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the 
. the State of New Jersey, the sum of ............+: ($ ) 
am- 7 
Z pot Dellars, and I further direct that any and all taxes that may UNION CIT Y 
ughout be levied upon this bequest be fully paid out of the residue NEW JERSEY 
of my estate. 
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yo you are invited to accept any three of the wonderful books 
» ¢-2- on this page for only $1.89, with membership in the 


Family Reading Club. Founded to select 


and distribute books 


which are worthwhile, interesting and entertaining without being 





é le re eo 


Thorndike-Barnhart “FT = A 
Desk Dictionary By none 1. Sheen 
A really comprehen- A é S-oeee inspurational 
00 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF COOKING 
By Meta Given 

The master book that 


Why the TFramily Reading Olu Offers To Send You 


NY ne 


(Value up te $22.45 
in publishers’ editions) 


OF THESE 
FINE BOOKS 


fronly 
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mH 
MEMBERSHIP 


objectionable in any way, the Family Reading Club is just what 
you have been looking for! Read, below, how the Club brings you 
the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the coupon 


ENS DS RSF RSD YS2 ae 


HOUSE OF EARTH 10,000 GARDEN 

By Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson 

What is life like in 


QUESTIONS 


Covers the whole field 


. the masterwork of America’s 
“The Silver Chalice’ was published at 
$3.85, but if you wish, you may have your copy as one of the 
three books you select on this new Family Reading Club offer! 


AUDUBON 
BIRD GUIDES 
Ed. by F. F. Rockwell By Richard H.Pough By The Rockows 
All land and water 


‘to join the Club and get the three books you want, without delay! 


“— SILVER CHALICE 


by Thomas B. Costain 
The Dramatic Story Of The Cup 
Jesus Used At The Last Supper 


NCE in a generation, an inspired author of supreme talent 

has the courage to dramatize anew the greatest theme in 
all literature! Here is “The Silver Chalice” by Thomas B. Costain 
—the story of the mystery of the Holy Grail and the young pagan 
sculptor who saved it from destruction. It is a novel bursting with 
adventure, love, faith, passion and intrigue—a monumental drama 
with a cast of immortals including Luke, Paul, Peter, Mark, James 
and John. A towering novel that sweeps you back to the turbulent 
years of Christianity’s birth . . 
best-loved storyteller. 


CREATIVE HOME 
DECORATING 


Work wonders in your 


sive book. Contains by the author of gives you a thrilling India? You'll learn of gardening in ques- birds east of the home with this newly- 
80,000 entries, 700 il- ‘‘Peace of Soul.” A new approach tocook- great truths abour tion and answer form, Rockies described and revised manual! Con- 
lustrations, 900 pages. guide to help you in ing! Contains 2000 God and people when with important prob. illustrated with al- tains 700 pictures, 
Newly written, up-to- solving the problems recipes, hundreds of you ae how this lems answered by 15 most 1,000 glorious dozens of charts and 
date, accurate.’ In- of life in this troubled pictures, 1700 pages. young Hindu gave up experts. 1,488 pages, full-color pictures. Set ‘‘show-how’’ rooms, 
cludes synonyms, an- modern world. Pub- Originally published the world to find Jesus profusely illustrated. of two volumes, Pub. vq by-step methods, 
win word origins. lishers’ edition. $3.00. in rwo vols. at $10.00, ‘in the wilderness! Pub. edition, $4.95. edition, $6.50. edition, $5.95. 


F MAIL COUPON Now! 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 3-SI, 


| Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 

1 Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 

i Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 
the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 

I of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 

] members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
handling). There are no membership dues or fees, and 

I I may accept as few as four selections or alternates 

1 during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 

| tions or alternates I accept 

SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 

I If not delighted, I will return all books in 

, 7 days and this membership will be canceled. 

a 


Mr. 
_ 





(Please print) 
Soest and No. 





City... 


oe, if 
Onder _ a 


petepaeuionsertens Zone.......... State... - 
Same ‘offer in Cc ‘anada. 

Address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. 

Offer good on 


ly in U. S. A. and Canada. 








Guides (set) 


C] Creative Home 


Decorating 


CD) House of Earth 
C) Lift Up Your Heart 


(CD Meta Given's Ency- 
clopedia of Cooking 


C The Silver Chalice 


i 
! 
CJ 10,000 Garden Ques- . 


tions Answered 


[FD Therndike-Barnhart ! 


Desk Dictionary 


—_ oe ww wc ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 





The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ regu‘ar edit.ons! 
Each month publishers submit books they 
believe will meet the Family Reading 
Club standards. Our Editors then select 
the book they can recommend mo&t en- 
thusiastically. These are books which 
every member of your family can read— 
books you can safely leave where older 
children can read them if they wish— 
books to be retained in your home library 
with pride. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each month. It is not 
necessary to purchase a book every 
month—you may accept as few as four 
each year to retain your membership. All 
selections are new, complete, well- 
printed and well-bound. And your books 
will be delivered to your door by the 
Postman—ready to read! 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


errr rere WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 
CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT wits memeersuie | 
MINEOLA, NEW YORK 

() Audubon Bird 


Free ‘'Bonus"* Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“‘Bonus’’ Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. These books will 
meet the high Club standards of excel- 
lence, interest, superior writing and 
wholesome subject matter—and you can 
build up a fine home library this way at 
no extra expense. The purchase of books 
from the Club for only $1.89 each—in- 
stead of $3.00 to $4.00 in the publishers’ 
original editions—saves you from 35% 
to 50% om each book you accept. And 
when the value of the Bonus Books is 
figured in, you can save as much as 60% 
of your book dollars! 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of ANY 
THREE of the wonderful books described 
here — two as your FREE Membership 
Gift, and one as your first Club selection 
—for only $1.89i Send no money, just 
mail the coupon today. However, as this 
unusual offer may be withdrawn at any 
time, we urge you tomail the coupon NOW! 


© MINEOLA. NEW YORK 




















